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Tue high place which Thomas Chalmers 
occupies in the religious history of Scot- 
land, he holds securely; it is a position 
which he will not lose, unless a time shall 
come when John Knox and other worthies 
of the like stamp shall have ceased to be 
thought of in their native country with 
reverential gratitude. But the rank which 
his writings will ultimately hold in the 
body of English literature is a point yet 
to be determined ; and at present it can 
be only conjecturally spoken of, and this 
on the ground of considerations of quite 
a different order from those which affect 
his place in the regards of his country- 
men. Nevertheless, on this ground we 
do not. hesitate to profess the belief that, 
as a religious writer and as a theologian, 
he will live. A distinction, however, must 
here be made: The “ Works,” entire, of 
Dr. Chalmers, will, no doubt, continue to 
be sought after, through a course of many 
years, and will often be reprinted in their 
mass for the use of Scotland, and of Eng- 
land too, buoyed up, as one might say, by 
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his immortal renown, as one of the best 
and the ablest, and the most useful of the 
great men whom Scotland has in any age 
produced. The grateful and _ religious 
Scottish people at home, as well as those 
thousands of the “dispersion,” who are 
scattered over the face of the earth, will 
(so we imagine) for generations yet to 
come, regard it as a sacred duty to possess 
themselves of the Works entire of their 
own Chalmers. And, moreover, among 
these purchasers and readers of the 
Works, there will always be many who 
will draw from certain portions of them a 
large amount of their spiritual and theo- 
logical aliment, and who will think them- 
selves well and sufficiently disciplined, and 
kept safely orthodox and evangelical, so 
long as they are content to sit at the feet 
of this revered teacher. 

But when we come to think of English 
literature at large, and to think of it as 
influenced or favored by no special or 
national feelings, it is quite certain that 
the “ Works” will undergo a severe sift- 
ing. Portions—large portions of the mass, 
we can not doubt, must subside, and, at 
no distant date, will cease to be often 
asked for, or popularly read. The works 
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of the very best writers (if voluminous) 
have undergone the same discerptive pro- 
cess. Nor has any human reputation 
hitherto been of such plenary force as 
might suffice for immortalizing every para- 
graph or treatise that a man has written 
and printed. Assuredly Chalmers will 
not stand his ground as an exception to 
this almost universal doom—a doom which 
has consigned to oblivion a half, a three- 
fourths, or a nine-tenths of the products 


of even the brightest minds; especially if 


they have been, in their day, teeming and 
industrious minds, and if such writers 
have mixed themselves at large with the 
social and political movements of their 
times. 

At this time—and if we are looking to 
the volumes now before us, it is not Chal- 
mers as the great, the good, and the emi- 
nently useful man of his age and country 
whom we have to do with: it is not Chal 
mers as related to those religious and 
ecclesiastical movements of which Scot- 
land is now reaping the fruits; but it is 
the same distinguished man, considered 
simply as a writer; and as one who comes 
at this time to claim the place that may 
be due to him in the permanent religious 
literature of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, 
spread, and spreading over all the world. 

When thus thought of, the mass of his 
writings, as they are now put into our 
hands, ask for classification. Although 
these four-and-thirty volumes are charac- 
terized, in an unusual degree, by single- 
ness of intention, by coherent thought, by 
unity of spirit, as well as by much un- 
formity of style and manner, they are, as 
to their form and their subjects, very 
diverse ; nor could they well, as we think, 
be brought under a simpler distribution 
than the following. The volumes seem to 
range under five heads, as thus: 


I. The Methods and the Principles of 


Christian Benevolence, as related to the 
Parochial and Municipal System; these 
methods being made to rest upon the 
author’s principles of Political Economy, 
in its more general aspect. 

II. Ecclesiastical Polity. 

III. Moral Philosophy. 

IV. Theology; and the Christian Evi- 
dences. 

V. Christian doctrine; Christian Ethics, 


Biblical Exposition, and the Principles of 


the Spiritual Life. 


It may be that in forming this classifica- 
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tion, as to its order, we have followed the 


| guidance of a conjecture as to what will 


be the relativé longevity of the several 
Essays and Treatises—which conjecture, 
in fact, may prove itself quite groundless, 
and concerning which there may be room 
now for differences of opinion. We are 
disposed to take up the various materials 
before us, beginning with those treatise 
which, bearing as they did upon those 
movements of his times of which Chal 
mers was the soul, and which | 
ago passed their season, are, : 
on » likely the soonest to be 
if not altogether forgotten. \ 
disparagement to the permanent r 
of this great man, if it be found tl 
enduring fame rests upon what 
plished in those regions of tl 
are the most remote from tl 
and the perturbations of 
loeal or national interests, 
abide substantially the same fi 
age. 

It is no doubt true, that in those of hi 
writings which we assume 1 po 
least of an enduring quality 
merit, there is much of wl 
—sound as it is in principle—a ’ 
may therefore be made available in al 
times and places. And yet, as to th 
same principles, it is probable that t] 
men of the next age may incline rat] 
take them up, 
they were in Cha lif 
than as they are laboriously argued in hi 
writings. The history of his benetic 
achievements—the mere narrative of hi 
useful life, not only has more fore 
carries more of available instruction, | 


practically wrought ou 
| 


ialmers’ own course of 


it comes to us in a more condensed 
Chalmers’ elaborate pleadings his 
fences—his counter-statements—his end 
less clearings up—his many iterations 
and his lavish figures, might indeed b 
eagerly listened to when his voice quick- 
ened the soul of an audience; but in tli 
reading of the same (and it will be so 
more and more as time runs on) they tend 
to exhaust patience, rather than to instruct. 
It is eminently true of subjects of this 
class—to wit, the topics of social science, 
of municipal economics, and of ecclesias- 
tical polity, that a severe condensation, as 
to the style, is the one excellence upan 
which a lasting reputation must turn. In 
relation. to those great social questions 
which never remain seven years together 
in quite the same position, Chalmers’ pub- 
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lie course will be appealed to in confirma- | 


tion of this or that rule or principle ; and 
perhaps his writings on this class of sub- 
jects may continue to be sometimes cited ; 
but they will not, as we think, like the 
‘Wealth of Nations,” and a very few 
tther books, continue to be read, as a 
matter of course, by every student in this 
department. In expressing an opinion 
such as this, little disparagement is im- 
plied; and, in fact, none but what Chal- 
ners’ well-sustained reputation may easily 
ifford. 

Chalmers, if it were required of us to 
characterize him in a word, was the man— 
rreat in action: he was the man to give 
1 needed and an irresistible impulse to 
vhatever he applied his Herculean shoul- 

r. The world—or that world where- 
vith he concerned himself, he would not, 

1d could not, and he did not, leave just 
vhat and where it was when first he look- 
d about upon it; for that first glance 
noved his soul to its depths ; moved it, 
ot with scorn—not with malign antago- 
ism—not with a wild, unknowing enthu- 

not with despondency ; but with a 
ul anda reasoning contidence—a cal- 


smn 


bon 


‘ulated trust im the efficacy of those forces, | 
hose energies of renovation which, if well | 


mployed, and manfully worked, will not 
iil to bring about a better state of things, 
ore or less complete. Chalmers was the 
ian to give a healthful impulse to all 
hings around him; but he was not the 
1an to give them altogether a new direc- 
ion. He was just so far the philosopher 
ws an accomplished man must be who con- 
erns himself at all with the 
hilosophy ; but he was not (as we pre- 
sume to think) a philosopher in any higher 


ense; or in any sense that should give | 
iim a place of his own among those who | 


have wrought out a scheme of thought 
for themselves, and for their times. The 
Thought of this present age has not pivot- 
d itself upon Chalmers’ mind. He was 
the philanthropist, eminently so; and his 
understanding was of that robust order 


which utterly forbade his giving himself 
up to any of those vaporing modes of 


enthusiasm which so often bring all phil- 
anthropy into contempt. By an instinct 


quicker and surer than the guidance of 


reason—although reason never failed to 
come up to his aid, he rejected whatever 
was visionary and impracticable, or not at 
the moment practical ; and by the same 
instinct, duly sustained as it was by the 


things of 
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force of the dialectic faculty, he seized 
upon whatever was good and right in the 
main, and also sound in principle, among 
things actually existing and constituted, 
and which may be made available for im- 
mediate purposes: these he took up, and 
upon these he worked with a prodigious 
energy, and with an industry—rare excel- 
lence—commensurate with that ’ 
Decisively conservative in temper, and 
reverential too in feeling, his aim was to 
bring up the things that are as near 
possible to their normal state of effective- 
he labored to reinstate—to invigor- 
ate—to quicken the languid pulse of the 
social body ; to redress, to clear aw ty 
from it encumbering accumulations. But 
there he stopped. 

Wanting almost entirely, as we shall 
have occasion to show, the analytic facult 
wanting also the severe critical faculty 
and wholly wanting that melancholic ele- 
ment which leads minds severely reflectiv 
to distrust obvious conclusions, and to 
scrutinize all things that are offered to 
their assent, Chalmers sent down his line 
into no abyss: he himself, as to the dim 
world of painful speculation, had never 
trodden a path, like that of Bunyan’ 
Christian, through the Valley of th 
Shadow of Death. As a most kind-heart- 
ed man, his sympathies were awake to- 
ward all kinds of trouble, whether of mind, 
body, or estate; but specially and intel 
lectually he had no sympathy with minds 
deeper rooted than his own, or more dis- 
criminative, or more exact, or more analy- 
tic, or more scrupulously honest toward 
their own misgivings. Such minds, in ap- 
proaching his, would quickly discover 
that from Aim they would not receive the 
aid they needed. 

And thus it is as to his philosophic 
writings. Admirably adapted as they were 
to effect their immediate purpose—a pur- 
pose conservative and confirmatory, as re- 
lated to the diffuse intellectuality of the 
times when they appeared, and well adapt- 
ed too, as they may still be, to meet the 
same order of intellectuality at this time, 
or in any time future, they wholly fail to 
satisfy the conditions of philosophic discus- 
sioil, such as it has of late years become. 

It may seem unfair to require of a man— 
of a teacher, that he should forecast the 
progress of opinion for half a century in 
|advance of his own times; but this at 
| least may be said, that while a writer who 
| touches the boundaries of thought in all 
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directions is likely to anticipate the recur- 
rent theories of times future, he whostops 
far short of those limits is likely to be 
numbered with the antiquated at the very 
next coming on of a crisis in speculative 
philosophy. If, in these last times, reli- 
gious relief has had to contend with more 
than enough of flippant sophistry, it has 
also come to stand its ground in opposi- 
tion to deeply-wrought speculative sys- 


tems, against which writings like those of 


Chalmers, whatever ability they may dis- 
play, afford little or no defence. And 
besides, in the tone and style of these 
apologetic writings, as toward gainsayers, 
these Essays are less applicable than per- 
haps they might have been to the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. That 
firm conservative temper, and that reve- 
rential feeling, which we have just now 
spoken of, and which made Chalmers the 
thoroughgoing and uncompromising cham- 


pion of the Creed of his Church, impelled | 


him also to look out upon the host mar- 
shalled on the other side with a lofty and 
undiscriminating disapproval; these op- 
posers—one and all—were, in his view, 
“the enemy ;” howbeit more than a few 
of that antagonist host would gladly have 


accepted CurisT1An Truts, if only it had 
been presented to them in its purity, as 


severed from the national Creed. Yet to 
render even this service—a service on the 
side of Christianity so needful, and yet so 
rarely attempted, namely, to present the 
Truts apart from the Creed—Chalmers, 
although large-hearted enough, and bold 


enough, and broad enough in his habits of 


thinking, lacked some qualifications. Nev- 
ertheless he might have addressed him- 
self to the task, if only he had come to see 
the urgent necessity there is for doing it, 
and especially if he had perceived how 
urgent this necessity is, as related to the 
Christianity of Scotland, where the close 
adhesion of the Creed to the Truth—the 
entombing of the Truth within the Creed— 
has in modern times forced so many of her 
choicest minds into a position of antago- 
nism, whether open or latent, to the latter. 
An obstacle in Chalmers’. way, which per- 
haps he would not have surmounted, even 
if he had clearly seen his call to enter upon 
that ground, was what we have named as 
his strong inbred feeling—might we say, 
his Churchman’s feeling of alarm lest a 
pin of the Tabernacle should be loosened 
by presumptuous hands. Moreover, there 
was a difficulty in relation to a task of this 
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kind which he would not easily have over 
come ; for it took its rise in the very con- 
stitution of his mind. This, as we have 
said, contained too little of that discrim 
inative severity, or of that penetrative ex- 
actitude which is required in parting off 
the great and deep things of Christianity 
from the offensive asperities and the crud 
ties that had their origin in a rude, revo- 
lutionary, and fanatical period. Scotland 
—and England too, ina different sense— 
yet waits the advent of one equal to he 
own Chalmers in grandeur of soul, and in 
moral energy, who shall take upthe work 
of her renovation at the point where he 
left it unattempted, and shall give her at 
length a Christianity far larger than any 
Confession, and burdened with no burdens 
that are of man’s devising. 

Diverse as are the subjects embraced in 
the compass of Chalmers’ works, the mode 
of reasoning throughout them, and th: 
style, are much the same everywhere. 
This mode and this style are clearly indi 
cative of the history of his mind, as wel 
as of the several positions he occupied 
toward the Church and the world. When 
first his powerful intellect woke up to a 
consciousness of what is termed “ evangel- 
ic doctrine,” he looked around him and 
found, on almost all sides, that this doc 
trine, although it still held its place as the 
authentic belief of the Church and th: 
nation, had lost its hold, very generally, 
of the heart and soul both of the ministers 
of religion and of their hearers. The con 
viction that this was the actual state of 
things around him, wrought mightily in 
his mind and spirit, and it roused him to 
undertake the work in which his suecess 
was signal—that of calling back ministers 
and people to the realities of their own 
admitted faith. In prosecution of this 
great work, which was essentially unlik« 
that of the Reformers, his style formed 
itself upon the leading conditions of th: 
task before him. He seized those prin 
ciples and doctrines which were not it 
dispute between himself and his hearers, 
and he strenuously insisted that these dox 
trines should be reidmitted to their du 
place of influence over the heart, the co1 
science, and the conduct of men. Hene« 
comes much of that iteration which is so 
prominently the characteristic of Chal 
mers’ style, and of that patience-trying 
practice of turning an argument over and 
over a dozen times. The Preacher, the 
Professor, the Writer, has his eye fixed 
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always upon that mountain mass of popu- 
lar inertness which he must break his way 
into and overturn; and he is slow to 
believe that, after all, he has done his 
work efficiently. He has his eye fixed 
upon certain rigid and inveterate formali- 
ties, trebly fenced against assault; and 
after he has carried the outworks, he is 
doubtful of his own success, and returns 
upon the ground ever and again, and is 
fain to look back anew to.assure himself of 
his conquest. Throughout the early years 
of his course, and indeed throughout the 
whole of that period in which his style was 
in process of formation, his office, his call- 
ing, was that of the champion intent upon 
achieving a victory, and maintaining the 
Rieut against all comers. 

Although the entire W orks, as now before 
us, are susceptible of the classification 
above stated, no purpose which we have 
in view in this Article requires a strict ad- 
herence to it. We intend nothing more 
than to take a glance at the mass, com- 
mencing with those of its constituents 
which, in our opinion, possess the least of 
an enduring quality, and going on to those 
of which it may be thought that they will 
take a permanent place in English reli- 
gious literature. We therefore take up 
first the volumes on 

Pouitica Economy.—To enter here 
upon any questions belonging to this 
science would be quite out of place, and 
ill-timed also, as related to Chalmers’ 
treatment of the subject. The volumes 
now named, and others of the series, bear- 
ing upon kindred subjects, should be 


looked into as exponents of his power of 


mind—his logical force, and that states- 
man-like breadth of view and capacity 
which distinguished him as a controversial- 
ist. But these treatises can scarcely be 
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years social and commercial changes have 
come about, affecting not this country 
only, but Europe, Anierica, the world, 
which few or none of the men of that tim: 
had dreamed of, and which, if they had 
lived to witness them, must have compel- 
led tier to abandon some of their favorite 
dogmas, and greatly to modify others. 
Chalmers’ economic writings give evi- 
dence of a masculine energy, a power of 
holding and of dealing with those intricate- 
ly related abstractions which constitute 
the materials of the argument in this de- 
partment. Whether right or wrong in 
his doctrine, he swayed his argument this 
way and that with ease. In the logic of 
the science he was expert, with its methods 
he was familiar, and he had affixed for 
himself a determinate meaning to its prin- 
cipal terms. We may believe him to be 
wrong, but we do not find him bewilder- 
ed, or crushed under a burden that is too 
heavy for his shoulders. Smitten as he 
was with the charms of an hypothesis 
which started the world, (Malthus’ Essay, ) 
but which has had its day, and yielding 
himself too readily to its parade of demon- 
stration—to its partial array of facts—to 
its conclusions so hastily concluded, he in- 
stantly saw how well this doctrine con- 
cerning population might be built upon for 
giving support to those further inferences 
of which his instincts and his principles as 
a moralist, and as a Christian minister, 
and as a warm philanthropist, impelled 
him to make himself the champion. W hat- 
ever there is in these economic writings 
which approves itself to our convictions 
on grounds of mere humanity, and of 
Christian feeling, is true so far; but these 


| things are legitimately available as a basis 


| 


: 
regarded as having taken a place perma- 


nently among authorities in the science. 
We are far from affirming that he has not, 
in these and other of his writings, won 
some lasting repute in establishing certain 


points ; but we believe there are few, if 


any, who are conversant with these sub- 
jects, that would now care to vindicate 
for him a claim to-a foremost rank among 


the masters and teachers of this branch of 


philosophy, still in course of development 
as it is. The years that have elapsed since 
Chalmers first took up these questions 
have not only been marked by the appear- 
ance of works of the highest merit; but 


more than this, during these eventful 


for the inferences which the author builds 
upon them, only when they have been 
brought into their place as modified by 
considerations which Chalmers in his ear- 
nestness quite overlooks, or is not aware 
of, or which he misunderstands. Who 
can find fault with anything that is indeed 
moral in what he urges and reiterates 
about the usefulness of the “ moral re- 
straint,” considered as a force counteract- 
ive of the law of increase ?—but when 
we come to the question of “ early mar- 
riages,” and of protracted or absolute celi- 
bacy, an even-handed morality has some- 
thing else to say on this point ; and besides, 
there are facts physiological and 
physiological, which also demand to be 
well thought of and considered. If it 


etnico- 
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were to be alleged that Chalmers was a 
one-sided thinker, we should affirm, on 
the contrary, the breadth and grasp of his 


intellect, and we could adduce many con- | 


vincing instances of his aptitude in plant- 
ing himself on opposite sides of a subject. 
But when, at the bidding of his own 


powerful feelings, he surrendered himself 


to a particular dogma, he did not always 
hold himself free from that species of en- 
tanglement which so often drags able lo- 
gicians far astray from the fields of a tran- 
quil and atrue philosophy. Nothing is so 
little to be trusted to as “‘ demonstrations 
which you cannot answer ;” nothing is 
more fallacious than “tables ;” nothing 
is more to be suspected than “ facts ad- 


mitted on all sides;” nothing so like a| 
broken reed as “an established axiom in | 


political science.” The great man before 
us was often led away by his “ tables” 
and his “ facts; but more often was he 
snared in his own massive logic. 

The great ends he aimed at in concern- 
ing himself with politics or political econ- 
omy, were those higher purposes relating 
to the well-being of the lower classes, 
which, as a Christian moralist and a Christ- 
ian pastor, he so devoutly and so devoted- 
ly sought to realize. We find him, then, 
quite on his proper ground in those of his 
writings which naturally take their place 
after the Political Economy, and the cog- 
nate treatises, and which flow from these 
as consequences, and as practical deduc- 
tions, 

Pursuing Chalmers’ course as tending 
more and more toward his true position 
as the Christian divine, and, if not the 
philosopher, yet the philosophic theolo- 
gian, and the bold champion of religious 
truth, we next take up that Essay on the 
CuRistTiAN Evipences, which is not mere- 
ly the earliest in date, but which first 
brought the writer into view before the 
English public. It is unnecessary here to 
recur to the circumstances under which it 
at the first appeared in 1813: we now 
take it as it stands in the series of the 
collected works, in which it takes its place 
as the third and fourth volumes. 

A considerable portion of this Essay con- 
sists of summary statements, or abridged 
recitals of the staple Christian argument 


—an argument which has never been re- | 
futed—such as it is found in the writings | 


of Lardner, Paley, Blount, and 


These synopses, or condensed evidences, | 


eall for no other remark than this, that 
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others, 


| stand, must 
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they are characteristic of Chalmers, both 
in mind and temper. As to temper, he 
had an openness and a candor which led 
him to admire, and freely to avail himselt 
of, the authenticated products of other 
minds. There was in him a reverential 
feeling .toward all those who might be 
named as the “ canonized” of philosophy 
and literature—the few who have 
unanimously voted to pedestals in the 
temple of fame. Free as he was from 
selfish ambition, and superior to the ego- 
tism of authorship, no sinister jealousies 
stood in his way when, in the course of 
an argument, he found other men’s labors 
ready to his hand, which might be brought 
forward and commended, and perhaps 
incorporated with his own train of reason 
ing. It need scarcely be said that, in any 
such instances, he would have abhorred 
to act the plagiarist. In frequent in 
stances Chalmers tollowed the guidance 
of others; but if, in any case, this sort of 
following was a fact of which himself was 
conscious, he made the reference and the 
acknowledgment in the most ample man- 
ner. But these legitimate borrowings aré 
also characteristic of Chalmers’ order of 
intellect. Bold, large in his grasp of sub 


be I 


jects, statesman-like, business-like, prompt 


to seize the salient points of an argument, 
and singularly firm in his logical hold 
of whatever he held, he was not a sug- 
gestive, explorative, penetrative thinker. 
His intellectual habit was not that which 
impels, or which compels a man to pass his 
entire material of cogitation, even every 
atom of it, through his own mind, and in 
doing so to make it his own, whencesoever 
it may, in the first instance, have come to 
him. Whatever he believed to be sound, 
right, and logically available, Chalmers 
took up, and carried it to its place, in any 
discussion which for the moment engaged 
him. This he did, in part, as a practice, 
forcing itself upon a man so deeply occu 
pied as he was in active life; but mainl) 
(as we think) as the consequence of his 
individual structure of mind. 

In illustration of what we are her 
affirming, it might be enough to refer th 
reader to the three concluding chapter: 
It would be unfair to tak: 
these chapters in hand as if they ha 
been recently composed, and were now 
mut forth. We must believe that, at this 
ime, Chalmers would materially hav 
qualified many passages which, as they 
give pain to those who, as 


| 
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zealous as himself for the genuine author- 
ity of Holy Scripture, have thought more 
upon the subject of inspiration than he 
had done, and who have taken pains to 
inform themselves better as to the con- 


dition of the argument as a question of 


fact. The chapters to which we refer are 
curious specimens of that logical style 
which has prevailed among a certain class 
of theologians ; as thus: a position is as- 
sumed ; it is, let us grant, mainly good 


and valid; but it is reasoned from unex- | 


ceptively, and it is pursued as if the rea- 
were utterly unconscious of serious 
difficulties standing in his path, and which 


soner 


should be met or removed, sooner or later | 


in the argument. These chapters of the 
“Christian Evidences,” if they came be- 
fore us from the pen of an inferior writer, 
a dogmatizing theologue, would not seem 
to merit any sort of notice in reply : we 
should leave them to be forgotten, and 
the sooner the better. Coming as they 
do from a mind such as that of Chalmers, 
they give weight and urgency to the de- 
mand of this present moment—that the 
doctrine of Inspiration should now at 


length be set clear of the many confusions | 


this 
be so done as not to leave 


which still attach to it; and that 
work should 


staggering difficulties unnoticed and un- | 


heeded; while a genuine and untroubled 
faith in the authority of Seripture 
brought to rest upon its true grounds, 
This is a work for the 
which neither was the Christian world in 
his time prepared, nor was Chalmers him- 
self specially qualified. It might be asked, 
Is the Christian world, even at this time, 
prepared for entertaining, intelligently and 
reverentially, freely, boldly, and religious- 


18 


ly, that great and arduous argument which | 


has so long stood waiting its time, and 
which to determine what we mean 
by the hackneyed terms, Revelation, and 
the Inspiration of Holy Scripture? If an 
answer to this question were peremptorily 
demanded, it must be, we think, of this 
conditional sort: The Christian world is 
at this moment no better prepared to 
listen to a dispassionate discussion of this 
subject than it has been at any time here- 
tofore: it so, because none have 
come forward to take it up, and to deal 
with it, in whom, as to their competency, 
as to th freedom from entanglements, 
and as to the thoroughness of their relli- 
gious principles, it has any well-grounded 
sontidence. But further, it may confi- 
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| dently be assumed, that such a state of 
| preparedness will ensue, as if instantane- 
ously and spontaneously, whenever the 
men, or the man, shall step forward who 
shall be able to command the respect and 
attention of the Christian community, and 
in presence of whom intemperate and ill- 
informed persons shall feel abashed, and 
shall hold their peace. When this cause 
shall come on for a hearing, there must 
be proclaimed “ Silence ” in the heaven of 
theological debate. But we return for a 
| moment to the volumes on the Christian 
Evidences. 
This Essay first appeared in 1813, forty- 
three years ago; and as to the core of 
the reasoning, it is as sound and as avail- 
able now as it was then. Chalmers’ revi- 
sion and correction of the argument 
against Hume stands entire; and as to his 
own mode of refiting the flimsy sophism 
of the “ Essay on Miracles,” it is clear and 
unexceptionable ; it is so, because Hume’s 
cobweb may be swept away by more 
brooms than it needs no such re- 
fined process as Campbell and others had 
imagined to be necessary for the pur- 
pose: only bring it to the test of facts ; 
let us see, in some half-dozen instances, 
which might be easily adduced, what be- 
comes of the demonstration alleged to 
abate or destroy our confidence in testi- 
mony. Chalmers well states the fact that 
human testimony may be of such a kind, 
and it may be presented in such a form of 
| complicated and intimate coherence, as 
would not merely carry our assent, but 
| must compel it, even to the extent of its 
prevailing against our experience of the 
constancy of any natural phenomena what- 
lever. All this is certain, and it is clear 
enough. 

If, then, the question were asked, Is 
| Chalmers’ Essay on the Christian Evi- 
dences a book proper to be now put into 
the hands of an intelligent young man for 
the purpose of confirming him in his 
Christian profession ? we should answer, 
Undoubtedly it is: let him read Chalmers 
and Paley, with one or two other books 
that treat the question concisely and for- 
cibly, and he cannot go wrong. but if 
such a question were put with a more dis- 
crete meaning, and if the propounder of 
the question had in view the case of a 
thoroughly informed reader, one of those, 
to wit, who are fully conversant with the 
and with the literature of the 
present time, then we must make excep- 
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tions to the Essay on two or three | 
grounds. 

None who were favored to have inter- | 
course with Thomas Chalmers socially, | 
can need to be assured that his personal dis- 
sitions were manly, cordial, generous, 
Lind, sympathizing ; but he was as strong 
in temper as he was robust in understand- 
ing; he fired at sophistry; he was hotly 
impatient of subterfuges and shams, and 
he was impatient toward any reasonings | 
or difficulties of the sort with which, con- | 
stitutionally, he had no sympathy, and 
the solidity of which he did not under- 
stand. Logic has to do with propositions 
—Y¥ea and Nay: Philosophy has to do 
with things—with the things of visible 
nature, and with the things of mind ; and | 
its dealings with these things go far deep- | 
er down than do those of logic. But 
Chalmers was the categorical logician 
much more than the philosopher ; his in- 
tellectual destination was to the senate— 
to the House of Commons, or to courts of 
law—rather than to those silent places 
where the human reason, and the human 
spirit, converse with and explore the | 
universe of matter and of mind. * There- 
fore it was that Chalmers’ opponent, real 
or imagined, in any argument, was a 
somebody who is to be strenuously fought | 
with and knocked down, and tumbled 
over the city wall as a nuisance. 

Besides, it behoves the reader of this 
great man’s works at large, to keep in 
mind, we may say at almost every page, 
what was his position, and what was the | 
feeling which he had of that position, as | 
the notable champion of great, and then 
neglected principles in Scotland; or, to 
confine ourselves to the subject now in| 
view, Chalmers stood forth in his time in 
defence of that Christianity, of the truth of | 
which he had newly convinced himself, 
and of which he had been some time a| 
minister. This Christianity was then as- | 
sailed on all sides by men—some of them | 
atheists and some deists— who stood | 
around the church of Scotland, and who, 
alas! had, some of them, comfortably | 
lodged themselves within its enclosures. 
But as atheism and unbelief are at all | 
times reactions from the Christianity in 
and about which they arise, they take 
their semblance from it; they are reflec- 
tions of it; they are counterparts or com- 
plements: they are negative photographs 
of the religion to which they oppose them- | 
selves; they show blacks for whites—| 
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whites for blacks—all over. But we are 


| all aptto be the most angered by that 


which, while it dares to contradict us, is 
yet, in some occult manner, a resemblance 
of ourselves. Hume, and the accomplished 
men of whom he was the leader and th: 
idol, had formed no other conception of 
Christianity than that which, in their pa 
ternal homes, they had acquired in th: 
course of their training, according to the 
religious fashion of an ill-conditioned by- 
gone time; this fact should be considered 
in mitigation of the disapproval to which 
they may fairly be liable. 
Chalmers found himself on the batt 

field opposed to men with whom the re 


| jection of Christianity, such as it had 


always been offered to them, was, we may 
say, an inevitable consequence of the fre¢ 
development of thought in strong minds. 
But of this fact he had himself no distinct 
consciousness ; we think he had no con- 
sciousness of it at all; his training and his 
professional feeling as a clergyman, and 
the non-discrete quality of his own mind, 
stood in the way of his coming to a per- 
ception of it. Hence it is, therefore, that 
the tone of this Essay, and so of many of 
his writings, and the cast of the epithets 
which he allows himself to use, are too 
pugnacious, too arrogant—they are, in 
fact, offensive in their apparent meaning ; 
and therefore it is, that the Essay before 
us is less adapted to the present time, and 


'to England, than its substantial merits 


would have made it. 

And yet this is not all. During the 
years that have elapsed since this Essay 
appeared, the Christian argument, as it 
was carried on between Christian advo- 
cates and the several classes of those who 
opposed themselves thereto, has moved 
many steps in advance toward what must 
be the resting-place of the controversy — 
namely, a never-to-be-ended antagonism 
between Christianity and atheism in its 
simplest form. Historical and literary 
criticism have undergone much improve- 
ment of late, and these improvements— 
these more exact and more erudite modes 
of proceeding—have wrought a great 
change in the feeling of well-informed 


|men towards the books of the New Tes- 
| tament (and those of the Hebrew Scrip- 


tures also) which corrected feeling pldces 
these writings, in a historical sense, far be- 
yond the range of doubt or question. 
Moreover, during this same period, several 
elaborate and highly ingenious endeavors 
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to nullify the historical evidence, or to re- 
duce it to a cloudy condition, have sig- 
nally failed; and these abortive attempts, 
spurned as they are by the learned every- 
where—in Germany as in England—have 
been handed over a useful stock in 
trade to those inferior writers and popular 
lecturers who contrive to earn a miserable 
subsistence, as the apostles of atheism, 
among the common people. 


as 


But what, now, is the consequence of 


this movement and of this advance? It 
has produced a feeling which may thus 
be put into words: “ As matter of history, 
your Christianity is now granted you; we 
do not care any more to encounter the 
argument on that ground; and to 
what is supernatural, and the elimination 
of which from the historical element is, 
as we allow, very difficult, we abstain 
from expressing any distinct opinion con- 
cerning it ; infact, we do not trouble our- 
selves either to frame or to defend any 
such opinion, even if we had formed one ; 
we are in possession of no hypothesis, 
thereto relating, which altogether satisfies 
ourselves. But granting, as we do, your 
Christianity in its historical aspect, and 
waiving the perplexed question of its 
supernatural accompaniments, we must 
claim for ourselves the right to step back, 


as 


or rather to ascend to a higher position of 


theological speculation, You must needs 
allow us this liberty, because you come to 
us asking our submission to the Christian 
revelation on this very plea, namely—that 
it follows as a legitimate inference from 
the principles of natural religion. 
so; but if it be so, then we must feel our 
way towards it, and we must touch firm 
ground upon this speculative path. Until 
we have reasonably disposed of some for- 
midable difficulties, and until we have se- 
cured for ourselves a position—somewhere 
short of atheism, and short of pantheism 
too, and short of a deism that rejects the 
moral attributes of the Creator—until we 
have achieved all these arduous labors, we 
must postpone altogether the Christian ar- 
gument.” This plea for an indefinite 
adjournment of the question may, un- 
doubtedly, be conclusively replied to; 
and it may be shown to be both insufli- 
cient and irrelevant. But such a showing 
is indispensable; and in attempting it, 
regard must be had to the depth and to 
the difficulty of the subject, as seen from 
the position which cultivated minds have 
come into anew at this present time. 
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On this ground it is not the most irre- 
fragable verbal logic that will serve us; 
it is no nicely-worded propositions, put to- 
gether in the most approved technical 
order, that will help us at all. It must be 
a large, a cordial, and a genuine philoso- 
phy: it must be a érwe metaphysics; and 
this metaphysics must be inclusive of the 
axiom that, to those who occupy a place 
as we doin this world, in the midst of a 
system wherein evil so much abounds, the 
attainment of a point of view toward 
which all lines might be seen to converge, 
is an achievement which should not be 
thought of as possible ; for, to suppose it 
attainable, is just to assume that disorder 
is only a form or a disguise of order, and 
that evil is good. 

It is in this sense, therefore, that Chal- 
mers’ Essay on the Christian Evidences, 
though it will always be popularly avail- 
able, and though it may without any 
scruple be put into the hands of unsophis- 
ticated young persons, must fail to re- 
commend itself to those who are conver- 
sant with the course of thought at the 
present time, and who have passed 
through the discipline of an intellectual 
education. 

But we have now to see in what man- 
ner Chalmers deals with these arduous 
antecedent questions. We look, there- 
fore, to the two volumes of— 

NaturaL THrotogy.—At the outset 
of an argument which, if it is to bring 
conviction to an instructed reader, should 
be purely scientific in its method, and 
abstinently concise in its style, we have to 
regret those faults of method and style 
which tax our patience even when the 
author is not acting as our guide in the 
region of abstract philosophy; we need 
scarcely say that we refer to his wonted 
method of cumulative and redundant illus- 
tration, and to his rhetorical, not to say 
factitious style. The pellucid stream of 
thought, flowing without noise in a channel 
that is well defined and not tortuous, is 
that to which the reader would willingly 
surrender himself in this region. Chal- 
mers’ course of thinking whirls itself 
through many eddies, and hurries us on- 
ward at a stormy speed; but too often 
he brings us round to a spot which is at 
no perceptible distance from the point of 
departure. It is these uninviting charac- 
teristics of his style which must, as we 
imagine, confine his philosophical writings 
| to a comparatively narrow sphere ; they 
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are substantially valid in argument, and | 
they may with entire confidence be used for 
purposes of popular instruction ; we mean 
they may be put intothe hands of intelligent 
and Christianly trained young persons ; 
but they must not be brought forward 
when we have to do with those who are 
acute, accomplished, and thoroughly in- 
structed. 

In the first chapter of this treatise— 
“ On the distinction between the ethics of 
Theology, and the objects of Theology,” 
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a true distinction is well stated and insist- 
ed upon. But a few pages might have 
sufficed for conveying it to the intelligent | 
reader with precision. The illustrative 
comparison between the mathematics of 
astronomy, and the observed facts of the | 
science, is indeed pertinent ; but the four 
or five ideas which this distinction and 
this illustration bring together, are, in 
this chapter, turned over and over again 
with so unsparing a profuseness, that they 
are made to fill as many as fifty-six pages ! 
This prefatory chapter, therefore, would | 
at once discourage a reader whose habits | 
of thinking are scientific, and whose liter- | 
ary taste is at all fastidious. A passage in 


the next chapter, which Chalmers quotes 


from John Foster, exhibits all the differ- 
ence between his own order of mind and 
that of one who could be philosophical, 
even when rhetorical ; and who, when he 
amplifies, does so by exhausting his sub- 
ject—not by holding up some of its consti- 
tuent ideas in twenty aspects that are 
nearly identical. The second chapter re- 
iterates the argument of the first, and | 
might be listened to with pleasure as a 
sermon : and indeed it would read well if 
condensed within the compass of three 
paragraphs, prefatory to a philosophical 
essay. It is after making our way through 


the real argument of the treatise. 

Nor have we gone far before we meet 
with evidence of the author’s peculiar 
powers of mind; as, for instance, in his 
exposition of the illusory quality of the 4 
priori argument, as propounded by Dr. 8. 
Clarke. In this chapter, as well as in the 


next, wherein Hume’s atheistic doctrine is | 


considered, the instructed reader may 
perhaps desire a stricter process of analy- 
tic reasoning; but undoubtedly it is ro- 
bust good sense which is here brought to 
bear upon a specious sophism ; and, bat- 


ing some redundancies, and some repeti- | 


tions of reasoning which occur elsewhere, 
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effective- 
Yet, in 


a substantial argument is very 
ly and powerfully presented. 
fact, available as these chapters are, (IV. 
and V.) it would be needful, if we were 
directing the studies of well-informed 
young men, or of those who intend to be- 
come well-informed, to show them that 
the line of reasoning pursued by Chalmers, 
when he undertakes to be the critic of 
Hume, may be presented in a manner 
which is much less open to exception, and 
which may be brought within less com- 
pass. This, in fact, has been done by se- 


| veral recent writers. 


In the fifth chapter, on “the Hypothe- 
sis that the World is eternal,” hat want 


| of severe analytic reasoning which dam- 


ages the preceding portion of the argu- 
ment, leads the author to risk the whole 
of it by stepping upon ground which must 
be judged to be at the best very preca- 
rious. The theistic argument, as it stands 
opposed to Hume’s sophism, is good, irre- 
spectively of any determination of the 
question concerning the world’s origin in 
time, or its alleged eternity. We may 
state the case thus: a book which hap- 
pens to be just now under my eye, may 
have been produced last season, ora thou- 
sand, or five thousand years ago; or its 


| origination may stretch out into the infini- 


tude of past time; nevertheless, and 


| whichsoever of these suppositions I as- 


sume to be true, its pages—let me open 


the book where I may—bring me at once 
| into correspondence and communion with 


another mind, namely, the mind of the au- 
thor, and I find it to be amind like my own 


| in its constitution; it isthe same in its ra- 


tional structure; and it is like my own 
also as to its tastes and as to itssensibilities. 


| The mind of the author, with which his book 
| has brought me into this vivid correspond- 
nearly a hundred pages that we come upon | 


ence, must have been greatly superior to 
my own, as to its range of knowledge, 


and as to its powers, and as to the com- 


pass and elevation of its moral sentiment, 
for I cannot imagine myself to have writ- 
ten a book such as this; and yet, now 
that it is written, and now that it has 
come into my hand, every page, every par 
agraph, and each line of it, is intelligible 
to me: and it isso, although I dare not 
flatter myself so far as to think that | 
could have written it; nevertheless, I may 


| at least take to myself the consciousness 


of knowing that, as the reader of it, I am 
such a reader as the author himself wonld 
have wished for. In reply to my eager in- 
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quiry, Who was the author? or when| 
did he live? you may tell me perhaps that 
no one knows; or that he lived and died 
a million years ago; or you may say 
that the book itself has always been in ex- 
istence, and is eternal. You do not mean 
the paper and the ink, for these are perish- 
able, and are even now, as it appears, in 
course of decay. That, then, which is eter- 
nal, must be the thoughts—the feelings— 
the tastes—which are therein embodied. 
What I hold in my hand—the paper—is 
recent, is perishable, for it is material ; 
but that which is imperishable is the sym- 
bolized mind and soul of the author ; this, 
whencesoever it may have proceeded, allies 
itself instantaneously with my own mind, 
and claims kindred with it irresistibly: with 
this mind and soul—with this intelligence 
—with this feeling, I hold communion— 
like with like commingling; and _ this 
communion of spirits quickens, elevates, 
expands my own faculties, intellectual as 
well as moral. But now I lay aside this 
book, and turn toward a greater book— 
even the Material Universe. Is the world 
—the Cosmos—eternal ? I do not know: 
but whether it has had its birthday or not, 
yet let me open its pages where I may— 
and this is true of every page which hither- 
to I have been able to open and to reaad—it 
sheds light upon my reason, and gives in- 
stantaneous energy to my thoughts: it 
kindles the intellect, it kindles the noblest 
emotions; it awakens tastes: every page 
of this Book of the World becomes to me, 
as I go on to read it, a new education ; the 
study of it is a new life to the mind, to 
the heart, to the imagination. In the 
study and contemplation of this material 
universe I am daily abiding in the company 
of a Teacher whose every word is wisdom 
Where does He dwell? 
[know only that “ He inhabiteth eternity.” 
He is not visible as the material world it- 
self is visible; but that Hx 1s, I have evi- 
dence which is more copious, a thousand 
times, than any which I have of the ex- 
istence of other minds around me. If 
there be, indeed, any meaning in the no- 
ted axiom—“‘I think, therefore I am,” 
there is the same meaning in this version 
of it—other minds around me think, and 
therefore they are ; that they do think, I 


and OC xdness. 


have proofs numberless, and proofs as 
rood as that which I take 
my ownexistence. But if other minds exist, 


as evidence of 


so does that Creative Mind, with which 
I hold communion in the material universe. 
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But further: Chalmers risks more than 
he should have risked, when he goes about 
to make the theistic evidence of the origin 
of the world rest upon the chronology ot 
the Mosaic books. In doing this he mis- 
states the case as to the Modern Geology. 
Instructed persons who maintain, as well 
they may, the truth of the Bible, geolo- 
gy allowed, carefully abstain from a pug- 
nacious style, as if they felt themselves, 
while standing on their own ground, to be 
confronted with “ geologists.” They 
well know, that what they have to do 
with, and what they should make room for 
in their religious belief, is not “ the daring 
speculations of geologists,” but the incon- 
testable facts of geology, and that to kick 
at geology can be no proof of wisdom. 
The modern astronomy convinced our pre- 
decessors, that the Hebrew Scriptures are 
true, if only they are interpreted under 
the guidance of common sense. The mo- 
dern geology repeats this same lesson, al- 
though in other terms, Chalmers, in an- 
other mood, or if he were writing at this 
time, would readily have granted as much 
as this; indeed he does grant it in other 
places. 

Very much of this Natural Theology, 
as of his other writings, would be quite 
proper in a popular lecture, or as a ser- 
mon, for it is substantial as well as impress- 
ive; but, in its actual form, the tendency 
of some parts of it is to suggest an athe- 
istic rejoinder to the mind of any reader 
whose habits of thinking are exact, and 
who is well informed im abstract philoso- 
phy. Thereare young men whose atheist- 
ic surmises would become ripened into ab- 
solute atheism while reading this treatise, 
In the first place, the frequent repetitions 
are disheartening to those who easily ad- 
mit an idea if it be once expressed with per- 
spicuity, and who are offended by its re- 
currence a dozen times in a single chapter. 
A neat thinker takes all care (if he be 
composing a philosophical treatise) to 
convey his meaning, once for all, in, the 
fewest and in the best terms. But Chal- 
mers, when a notion or a doctrine strikes 
him as highly important, and especially if 
he regards it as subversive of some seri- 
ous popular error, is never content with a 
first, a second, a third, presentation of it : 
he must say the same thing, in almost the 
same words, until the patience of the read- 
er is fairly exhausted. It would be easy, 
but not vseful, to adduce instances from 
the first and second chapters of the second 
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book, more than enough of this kind. We | 
should not now advert to it at all, jf it | 
did not seem to us seriously important to 
caution a certain class of readers against | 
the mistake of supposing that well-in- 
structed theists at this time would be 
content to abide by the issue of an argu- | 
ment conducted in the manner of Chal- 
mers, as seen in his philosophical writings. 
Candid as he was, and superior to the | 
small jealousies of mere authorship, he 
would himself, we fully believe it, have al- | 
lowed Paley’s superiority to himself, in 
respect of style, and as to the mode of 
treating a subject of this kind: his eulogy 
of Paley conveys implicitly, almost expli- 
citly, a disparagement of himself. Paley, 
he says, “attempts no eloquence; but 
there is all the power of eloquence in his 
graphic representation of classic scenes and 
natural objects: without aught of the im- | 
aginative, or aught of the ethereal about | 
him ; but, in virtue of the just impressions | 
which external things make upon his mind, 
and of the admirable sense and _ truth | 
wherewith he reflects them back again, | 
does our author, by acting the part of a 
faithful copyist, give a fuller sense of the 
richness and repleteness of this argument | 


than is or can be effected by all the elabo- 


rations of an ambitious oratory.” In his 

writings, “ we have altogether a perform- 

ance neither vitiated in expression by one 

clause or epithet of verbiage, nor vitiated 

in substance by one impertinence of pru- | 
rient or misplaced imagination.” To cite 

the entire passage which Chalmers gener- | 
ously devotes to the praises of Paley, | 
would be to bring forward a curious sam- 
ple of his own overdone style. 

A passage which concludes the second 
book of this treatise, is noticeable, as be- | 
ing an instance—somewhat rare, we think, 
in the author’s works—of his sympathy 
with those saddened meditative specula- | 
tions which sink some minds almost down 
to the abyss of despair. We may, perhaps, 
find occasion to recur to this passage. But 
it is when the course of his reasoning in 
this treatise leads him upon the ground 
where he was always at home, that we | 
find his great powers of thought and ex- 
pression fully expanded, and this with such 
energy as to induce in the reader a happy 
oblivion of everything but the writer’s 
genius. 

In the chapters “On the Supremacy of | 
Conscience,” as well as those which follow | 
on analogous subjects, Chalmers may have 
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been more or less indebted to his prede- 
cessors, especially to Bishop Butlef, to 


| whose sermons he makes a careful refer- 


ence; but the staple of thought is his own, 
and these chapters, occupied as they are 
with the weightiest moral and theistic 
doctrines, possess a merit which ought to 
give them permanence in this department 
Or, if this per- 
petuity be questionable, it must be on the 
ground of those interpolated discussions 
upon political or ecclesiastical subjects, 


| which the author’s peculiar opinions in- 


duced him to admit, and in admitting 
which, his vehement feelings overpowered 
his sense of fitness. The “ English Poor 
Law,” and the “Tithe System of the 
English Church,” hurry him away from 


| the prosecution of a lofty argument, and 


give a polemical and an ephemeral aspect 
to a treatise in the perusal of which one 
class of ideas—the moral and the theologi- 
cal—should, without distraction, have occu- 
pied the reader’s mind. <A serious and a 
right-minded reader, when he comes on a 
sudden upon a social question which is 


| now quite obsolete, relating to the stormy 
| controversies of times gone by, is likely 


to throw the book aside in a fit of disgust. 


| Yet in giving way to any such impatience 


he would do himself a disservice ; for the 
chapters which follow well deserve his 
careful attention. The several topics 
which they treat of have been ably 
handled by recent writers ; but if by some 
with more precision, by none with more 
power. 

Morar anv Mentat Pattosopry.—In 


|} all departments of thought or of action 
| with which he concerned himself, Chal- 
| mers appeared, first as thé Champion, and 


then, and in a secondary sense, as the 
Philosopher — or we might say, he was 
the well-instructed Philosopher, just so far 
as was needful to constitute his qualifica- 


| tion as the Champion of religious princi- 


ples, considered under their philosophic 
aspect. It was in this manner that he put 


forth the principal truths of the Christian 


system, as worthy of “all acceptation ;” 
and thus also whatever relates to the wel- 
fare of men in society. In very few in- 
stances, as we think, has he made any 


| noticeable contribution to science strictly 


speaking. But it was with instinctive 


| sagacity, and with a robust force, that he 


seized upon whatever is of primary inm- 
portance. 
As to truths already admitted, these he 
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took up almost without scrutiny, concern- 
ing ‘himself little with their constituent 
elements ; but he saw where they had got 
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—Calvinistic and Lutheran—his sagacity 


| and his stern integrity, and his high moral 


mingled with popular errors, and where | 


they had suffered obscuration from the 
advances of a false philosophy ; and then, 
with «a high hand, he came in to the res- 
cue: he overthrew his opponents right 


and left ; he cleared up popular misappre- | 


hensions, and came off with applause ; and 
it was a well-earned applause. 
we venture to affirm, is the light in which 
we should look at this great man’s philoso- 
phic writings; they are powerful, com- 
mon-sense pleadings for certain moment- 
ous principles, which, in his day, had 
become entangled, either popularly or 
learnedly, with errors that had crept over 
the national mind through a period of 
spiritual slumber. Chalmers, on behalf of 
a recovered Christianity, appears in the 
pulpit, and he rushes into the halls of 
universities, to seize and recover its own, 
for the Gospel. 


courage, might have brought him into a 
position to discern the root of the mischief, 
and to attempt a remedy; and thence- 
forward leaving “ rampant infidelity” to 
run out its own reckless course, and to 
work its own ruin, he would have given 
his giant energy to the more hopeful task 


| of ridding his country and its Church of 


This, as | 





It cannot be thought 
a treatise, professedly 
the style of theologic 


a good omen when 


animation, as thus: 


scientific, opens in | 


“ All must be aware of a certain rampant | 


infidelity which is now abroad.” A feel- 
ing of this kind, however warrantable it 
might be in the Preacher, ill suits the 
Professor ; and under its influence he will 
fail to from the Chair, the 
which might have been effectively done 
from the Pulpit, if the Chair had kept 


do. 


seemed ever present to Chalmers’ thoughts, 
whence had it come to darken Scotland to 
so great an extent—a religiously-minded 
and piously-educated country? or 


the thraldoms imposed upon them in a 
dark and evil age. 

How little he had allowed himself to 
look into things remote from his path, and 
in how slender a degree he had made 
himself acquainted with facts out of his 
range, appears in that passage of the pre- 
face to the Moral Philosophy (and again 
in the first chapter) in which he denounces 
at large the German biblical criticism : 
he seems to have misunderstood its quality 
and office; yet we should keep in mind 
the fact, that a true discrimination, setting 
off the genuine German criticism from 
the spurious, had scarcely been effected, 
or even attempted, by the biblical scholars 
of his time. 

Well and ably, in the first chapter, is 
the important distinction between Ethical 
Science and Intellectual Science, which in 


Scotland had been too little recarded, set 


work 


forth -and defended. Throughout this 
treatise, what might be called the inde- 
pendence of the moral element in human 


| nature is boldly affirmed ; Bishop Butler’s 
itself to its office—namely, the conveyance | 
of abstract truth, in a purely scientific | 
style—condensed, unimpassioned, yet not | 
soulless. This “rampant infidelity,” which | 


doctrine is stated and elucidated, and Dr. 
Thomas Brown’s signal failures on this 
ground are pointed out. Inthis respect, 
the Morar Putiosorny has, and will con- 


| tinue to have, a substantial value: Chal- 


how | 


was it that in Scotland, notwithstanding | 
the strictly religious discipline through | 


which all men had passed in their boyhood, 
how came it that so many of its brightest 
and strongest intellects had forsaken the 
religion of their early homes, and had, 


some of them, become the apostles of | 


atheism — noted such throughout 
Europe? An inquiry of this sort had not 
presented itself to Chalmers’ mind : 
mere statement would have startled, and 


as 


mers here makes it his task to rectify the 
mistake of his distinguished predecessors, 
of whom he justly says, that he “ does not 
see in the writings either of Stewart or, 
Brown. any tendency to restore these 
topics (those of Moral Philosophy) to the 
place and the preéminence which belong 
to them.” A merit may also be claimed 
for Chalmers, as compared with Brown, 
(whose proper merits he himself, however, 
fully admits,) on this ground, that whereas 


| this acute analyst is always throwing him- 


the | 


perhaps have angered him ; but if he had | 
been led by it to institute a comparison | 


between Scotland and England, (ecclesias- 
tically considered,) between Scotland and 
Geneva, between Scotland and Germany 


self back among the evanescent phenome- 
na of his individual consciousness, as if 
to be the anatomist of his own mental 
structure were his only calling as a philoso- 
pher, Chalmers affirms the fact that— 


especially as to the emotions with which 


Ethical Philosophy has to do—the pheno- 
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mena themselves are gone, when they are | 
thus subjected to scrutiny, and when the 
proper external excitement is no longer 
present. While we are analysing an emo- 
tion, we are not feeling it—we are only 
recollecting something about it. On the 
ground of this incontestable fact, he de- 
mands that Moral Philosophy should be 
made, far more than it has been, a science 
of observation, and that its materials 
should be sought for on the great theatre 
of common life, and among the palpable | 
realities of the open and busy world — 
not in the darkened closet of the recluse | 
philosopher. 

Brown and others, although exact 
thinkers, have barely kept in view con- | 
siderations so essential as are those which | 
Chalmers insists upon in the first chapter 
of this treatise: “To learn the phenome- 
na of moral feeling, the varieties of human | 
life and character must be submitted to its 
(the mind’s) contemplation. In a word, 
it is the mind that is most practised 
among externals, which is most crowded | 
with materials for the philosophy of its in- | 
ternal processes; and we again repeat, 
that the way to be guided through the 
arcana of our subject is, not to descend 
into mind as into a subterranean vault, 
and then shut the door after us; but to 
keep open communication with the light 
of day, which can only be done by a per- 
petual interchange of notices between the | 
world of feelings that is within, and the | 
world of facts, and of illustrations, and of 
familiar experience, that is around us.” 
Passages of this order, and they are more 
than a few, not merely give to this treatise 
a permanent value, but, on the ground of 
them, a claim might be advanced on behalf | 
of the author, as entitled to special com- 
mendation, when placed in comparison | 
vith some of the leaders of the “Scotch 
*hilosophy.” 

The following chapters of this treatise | 
possess much substantial merit, and if they 
be perused as Essays on subjects inter- | 
mediate between Moral Philosophy and | 
Christian Ethics, or as occupying a ground | 
common to both, they will be rez ud with | 
much satisfetion and great advantage. 
They suffer disparagement in the reader’s | 
esteem only when the volume is opened | 
on the presumption that it is a strictly | 
scientific disquisition: viewed in this) 
light, large portions which the plain | 
Christian reader may think the most in- | ar 


He 
structive and the most “ edifying,” will, | s 


| mind, 


| his style, 
| subjects—regardless almost of time, place, 


; ous. 
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to the well-informed reader, seem out of 
place. If, as Chalmers so often says, the 
sciences should not be allowed to interfere 
with each other obstructively, it 
true, and it is well to be remembered, that 
the several functions of public instruction 
should observe their proper limits — the 
professor of philosophy not attempting to 
preach from the chair; while the preacher 
should abstain from addressing to a pro- 
miscuous Sunday audience the themes of 
abstract science. But we are willing to 
grant to Chalmers an exceptional liberty, 
inasmuch as his powerful and impetuous 
filled with vivid conceptions of 
momentous truths, pursued its course, 
whether in the chair or the pulpit, with 
an earnestness which gave uniformity to 
and to his manner of treating all 


° } 
iS aiso 


or of conventional modes. 
CONGREGATIONAL SERMONS.—W hen we 
find this great man in the pulpit, we find 


| him in his place—we find him where his 


mission, as related to his country, and ¢o 
his t makes itself the most conspicu- 
Chalmers was the man—every intel- 
ligent hearer felt it with force, and every 
such reader of his Discourses must feel] 


imme 8, 


le . . . 
it in measure—why should we hesitate in 


saying it ?—who was “ sent from above ” 
to revive, to restore, and to reéstablish the 
Christianity of Scotland. He had, in am- 
ple measure, the natural powers and the 
visible aspect—he had the form, the force, 
the vehemence, the earnestness, the bold- 
ness, and the majesty which befits a man 
who, without presumption, demands to be 
listened to, and who can always command 
the attention which he challenges. He 
was aman whom none could contemn— 
|'whom none could affect to turn away 
from, as if he were a fanatic, or a dema- 
gogue, or a caterer for popular applause. 


| He seized upon the principal subjects of 


the Christian ministry—he did battle with 
those universally prevalent illusions, those 
fallacies and those various modes of self- 
deception which are springing up always 
and everywhere from the ground of human 
nature, such as it is, and which show nearly 
the same front in all countries and all 
ages. 

Chalmers, a preacher, was a great 
preacher in this sense—that (for the most 
part) he occupied himself with First 
os and treated them with a boldness, 

ud a force, and a largeness of appre ien- 
sion, which were in keeping with their in- 


as 
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trinsic importance. To be great upon 
small matters is bombast; to be small 
upon great matters is imbecility ; but to 
be great upon the greatest themes is that 
sort of fitness which the human mind ree- 
ognizes always, and which the conscience 
bows to, whether willingly or unwillingly, 
and to which even the most contumacious 
dare not openly oppose themselves. Such 
a preacher was Chalmers; and on this 
cround it is safe to claim for him the ben- 
efit of a decisively advantageous compari- 
son with two distinguished men—men 
whom he admired, and whom, to some 
extent, he followed—men as much his su- 
periors in structure of mind, as greatly 
inferior to him when the three are thought 
of as Heaven’s messengers to the world 
and to the Church. Every reader will 
know that we are thinking of Hall and 
Foster. , 

That affectionate reverence with which 
we think of Chalmers would quite forbid 
our bringing forward any one of the dis- 


courses included in these three volumes, | 


with the intent of placing it side by side 


with the best of Robert Hall’s discourses, | 


We refuse to do this: a reader gifted 
with correct taste, and right feeling too, 
would resent an endeavor so ungenerous 
and superfluous. It is enough to say that 
while the one composition may be read 
and pondered, and relished in every sen- 
tence, and may be read again with undi- 
minished zest, the other composition too 
often tempts the impatient reader to 


jump from page to page, and is rarely 
taken up a second time in the way of an 


intellectual indulgence. Grant all 
but what was the upshot of the ministra- 
tions of these two accomplished men? 
Here again, but on the other side, we will 
stop short of carrying an invidious com- 
parison too far. 
occupied himself with the highest themes 
in the circle of Christian teaching : 
treated these themes—need we say it ?— 
with a graceful majesty, exquisitely fitting 
them. What could be looked for that 
was not actually found in the best of this 
orator’s discourses ? One went far to he 
him; one risked ribs and life, almost, to 
obtain a sitting or a standing in the meet- 
ing-house where he was to preach; one 
listened to him breathless, or breathed 
only as if by permission at the measured 
At the conclusion 
of each head of discourse, one looked 
round to exchange nods of delight with 


pauses of his periods. 
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this : | 


Robert Hall, it is true, | 


and he | 


ar | 
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friends in the adjoining pews, or in the 
farthest corner of the ‘distant gallery. 
“What a treat have we had this morn- 
ing!” This accomplished preacher won 
in his day, and he deserved, a splendid 
reputation—a reputation perhaps un- 
matched in recent times. Nor should 
it be doubted that, in the long years of 
his ministration as the pastor of a con- 
gregation, he well fulfilled his part, and 
** cathered some fruit unto life eternal.” 
Hall’s sermons will always be sought after 
| as classics in religious literature: but is not 
this nearly the sum of the account that can 
be given of him asa preacher of the Gospel? 
He made little or no appreciable impres- 
sion, either theological or spiritual, upon 
the English religious mind; he brought 
about no crisis; he introduced no new 
era. As to the effect of his sermons upon 
the conscience of the individual hearer— 
let us be indulged for a moment in so 
speaking—it would have been quite a con- 
tre-temps, to have undergone a change for 
the better on such an occasion—in fact, 
no one nerved himself for the struggle of 
getting in where he preached with any 
such thought as that of coming out anoth- 
er man, 
Chalmers’ admiration of John Foster 
lis well known. It was an admiration of 
‘that sort which may be taken to indicate 
the relative position of any two minds on 
the scale of intellectual endowments. He 
{could not for a moment think of taking 
Hall as his exemplar, yet he might think 
|soas to Foster, albeit Foster, as a profound 
and original thinker, was greatly Hall’s su- 
perior ; but between Foster’s mind and 
| thatof Chalmers, there was one ostensible or 
apparent analogy, for there was the cumu- 
lative tendency in both; but this tendency 
in the one mind was as to its products, the 
heaping up of opulence, while that of the 
other (do not let us be misunderstood) was 
the filling a large space with few materials 
But now, if these two men are to be meas- 
ured, one against the other, either as mas- 
ters in the great world of mind or of moral 
| life, or as Christian teachers, Chalmers 
moves as a bright and burning light in a 
|high sphere, where the flickering, melan- 
cholic lamp of Foster’s overshadowed spi- 
| rit could make no appearance—would be 
quite dimmed. Foster ministered to the 
| religious intellectuality, to the mental lux- 
| uriousness, of a class of minds, many arith- 
|metically ; but they were not the masses. 
|Chalmers held in his grasp almost the 
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entire mind of Scotland, (not now to speak | 
of any wider influence,) and he so moved 

and so moulded that mind as to issue it 

forth anew, other than it was when he ad- 

dressed himself to his task, and greatly 

amended. 

LecrurEs ON THE EpIsTLE TO THE Ro- | 
MANS.—W e must here refer toa former arti- | 
cle (in No, XX XIII.) as conveying briefly, | 
but with deliberate conviction, our opinion 
of the high merits of this Exposition. It is 
our part now to say that further acquaint- 
ance with it has confirmed and enhanced 
that opinion. Yet this is not all. Chal-| 
mers’ Lectures on the Epistle to the Ro- | 
mans have, in the years that have run out 
since they were delivered, acquired a new 
relative position, regarded as exponents of 
a form of Christian belief from which 
several highly accomplished writers have 
been, and are still, laboring to disengage | 
the religious mind of this country. This | 


is not a place suitable for entering upon : 

criticism of the recent philosophic Christ- 
ianism ; but it is a place, as we think, and 
we shall use it accordingly, for setting 
forth, in its fundamental principle, Chal- | 
mers’ Christianity, as conveying implicitly 
a protest against these unsubstantial par- 


helion gospels. 

In expressing, as we do, the hope that 
Chalmers’ Discourses, and especially that* 
these Lectures on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, may long hold their place in the 
esteem of the Christian laity, and be 
regarded also as models of biblical inter- 
pretation by the rising ministry, we must 
be understood as doing so on the ground 
of a principle of biblical interpretation, 
which we consider to be at once definitely 
ascertainable, and clear of any such ambi- 
guities as would render it nugatory, or 
slenderly available in practice. What then 
is this guiding principle? or otherwise to 
put the question, What is it that is tacitly 
assumed as unquestionable by this eXx- 
positor, and which he takes for granted as 
between himself and his hearers orreaders ? 
In answering this question, let us shut off 
all grounds of exception ; that is to say, 
let us exclude those exegetical principles 
in advancing which we should ask leave 
to differ from Chalmers ; as, for instance, 
when, as in the closing chapters of the 
Essay on the Christian Evidences, he pro- 
pounds his belief as to the inspiration of 
the canonical writings: we think his as- 
sumptions in this case are quite untenable; 
in truth, that they become unintelligible 
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when they 
facts, such 
these facts 
assumptions, 


are brought to bear upon the 
as they are; or rather, when 
are brought to bear upon those 
We think, moreover, that a 


| belief so crude and so impracticable would 
| at once have been abandoned by a mind 


as free and as large as was that of Chal- 
mers, if only there had been placed before 
him the alternative of a consistent and 
integral pocTRINE OF INsPrRATION, which, 
while it should save the authority of Holy 
Scripture in the most absolute manner, 
should allow scope for, and should invite, 
the freest methods of historical criticism. 
He had no such saving doctrine within his 
view; and therefore, conservative as he 
was in temper, and reverential too, and 
moreover, as a theologian, more of the 
Scotch than of the English school, he went 
over bodily to what he thought the safer 
side; not staying to adjust difficulties in 
the rear, or to square his belief with the 
stern realities of criticism, All this ground 
of difference we set off, therefore, as well 
as several other matters in relation to 
which, if the books before us were the 
work of a living author, we might think 
ourselves bound to take exception, or to 
make a protest. But further, although 
Chalmers does in various instances give 
his reader the benefit of his own acquaint- 
ance with the Greek text, yet, as we think, 
he might well have done this more fre- 
quently than he did; and also with a more 
precise regard had to the much advanced 
practices of modern biblical criticism—and 
especially to historical criticism, And 
again, to take another step forward, we 
imagine ourselves to discern, in certain of 
his doctrinal interpretations, the too bind- 
ing influence of the national confession. 
There is a theological straitness, from 
the entanglements of which Engiisl 
churchmen, who are bound only to their 
Thirty-nine Articles, feel, or believe them- 
selves to be happily exempt. 

These several grounds of difference, 
more or less important as they may be, 
and open to discussion as they are, being 
allowed for, then we are at one with Chal- 
mers on the vital question of the authority 
of the canonical writings, in matters both 
of moral conduct, and of religious belief. 
Or, instead of taking this wider range 
implied in the term, the Canonical Writ- 
ings, we may confine our thoughts just 
now to that portion of them which is 
before us, namely, Paul’s Epistle to th 
Romans; and, to give the greater preci- 
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sion to our averments, let us state the case 
as it touches the religious belief and the 


behavior of the individual man; even of 


every one who professes himself to be, in 
any intelligible sense, a Christian. If I 
call myself a Christian, I must believe that 
Christianity is, in a sense peculiar to itself, 
a conveyance of religious and moral truth 
from God to man; and if it be so thought 
of, then this system must be held to differ 
essentially from any of those other (real 
or supposed) leadings of the human mind 


toward truth and virtue, of which sages, | 


and the founders of ancient religious sys- 
tems, may have been the instruments. In 
a word, | must believe that the heavenly 
descent of the Christian doctrine was at- 
tested by the accompaniment of superna- 
tural events; or to put my belief into the 
fewest words, I believe that Christ died, 
and that he rose from the dead. But then 
I believe that those principles and those 
precepts which are peculiar to the Christ- 
lan system, and which stand out as cha- 
racteristic of it, were, by the explicit au- 
thority, and (in whatever method) under 
the sovereign guidance of Christ, consigned 
to writings, even to the Gospels and the 
Epistles of the New Testament canon. 
Further, after taking due pains to con- 
vince myself that, among these, the Epis- 
tle of Paul to the Romans is entitled to 
hold a place, I must believe that it con- 


veys the mind of Him whom I regard as | 
having been sent of God, to be at once | 


the Saviour of the world, and its Sovereign 
Teacher. 

To this writing, therefore, supposing 
that I read and interpret it in the sense 
intended by the writer, there attaches, in 
my view, the sanction and the caution 
conveyed in the words, “ See that 
refuse not,” or fail to listen to, “him that 
speaketh from heaven.” It is in this per- 
suasion, then, that I give myself to the 
perusal of the Epistle before me, I hold 
myself bound to gather thence my reli- 
gious belief, and to be governed by its 
precepts, (rightly understood, in the spirit 
of them.) If thus I am governed in tem- 
per and in conduct, it is well; but if, 
wilfully, or from negligence, I fail to do 
so, it will go ill with me, here and here- 
after. 

On this ground we have before us what 
is perfectly coherent and intelligible, and 
what is practically available on all those 
occasions of the Christian life when a sure 
support is the most needed—when the 
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| conscience is troubled, when the under- 
standing has come under a cloud; and 
| especially on those trying occasions when 
| perplexity attaches to our path—morally 
| considered. Differ as we might from an 
expositor such as Chalmers, we can ima- 
gine no shadow of difference to come 
| between him and ourselves on this ground. 
We need to know authentically the mind 
|and will of Him with whom we have to 
| 
| 


do; and we look to Holy Scripture that 
we may know it. 

But is it so, at this time, that all who 
| “profess and call themselves Christians,” 
thus think, and thus acknowledge them- 
selves to owe submission to the apostoli- 
cal Epistles? Far from it: there are 
those—and they are not Unitarians, for 
they assure ts that they are not; on the 
contrary, they call themselves orthodox— 
who admit no such obligation as this. 
| How can they do so, for “ modern modes 

of thought” refuse to conform themselves 
|either to “Jewish” or to “Pauline no- 
tions”? Besides, if the Pauline Epistles 
are to be regarded as exhibiting the 
spiritual life in its highest and its normal 
| state, then does it include certain extreme 
| modes of feeling which (so we are assured) 
no calm and well-disciplined mind at this 
time can imagine itself to pass into, or 
could even wish to realize. This being 
the case, something must be done for the 
relief of those who, resolved as they are, 
from whatever motives, to remain within 
\the Christian pale, cannot tolerate 


or 
| listen to—say, an expositor of one of these 
| epistles who takes the ground that is here 
taken by Chalmers. What, then, can be 
done to meet the difficulty? We appre- 
hend nothing; or nothing which will bear 
looking into. 

It is alleged that, in the course of a 
twenty years’ ministry among heathen 
nations, barbarous and civilized, the reli- 
gious opinions of Paul underwent many 
changes; or that they were so much 
moderated as that, at the time of writing 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, he had 
held articles of belief which, at the time 
of writing his later epistles, he had seen 
reason to discard, If this were granted, 
then the consequence, if we are to take up 
this hypothesis as our guide in under- 
standing these writings, is this: that we 
are free to choose, nay, we must make a 
choice, between the earlier Pauline belief 
and the later; we must do so if we pro- 
pose, in any way, to gather our notions of 
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apostolic Christianity from the New Tes- 
tament. 
anities shall we give the preference? The 
later-dated theology may be that of a 
matured mind—its early extravagances 
and its exaggerations having been cor- 
rected by a more enlarged knowledge of 
the world. But, in fact, it may be the 
earlier-dated theology that is the very 


truth—even a bright and unimpaired im- | 


pression of the heaven-given original! 


This pristine Gospel, perhaps, in the | 


course of many toils, sufferings, perils, 
and mental depressions, may have lost its 
sharpness and its lustre. What we have 
before us, therefore, is an evenly-balanced 
alternative ; and if we are free to choose 
the one of these theologies, and to reject 
the other, then are we not ¢ree also to 
reject both? If A. B. may take the first, 
and may refuse the second; and if C. D. 
may elect the second, and may disallow 
the first, how can we refuse to F. N. the 
liberty to spurn as well the first as the 
second? And if this be done, then it is 
certain that the Pauline Epistles must 


henceforth go to their place among other | 


curious remains of ancient religious litera- 
ture; they are indeed singular composi- 
tions, which the philosopher and the 
historian will think themselves bound just 
to look into, if not to peruse with care. 
As far as the east is from the west, so 
far is any hypothesis of this sort remote 
from the principle assumed, and so reli- 
giously adhered to, in the Lectures before 
us. But are there not exegetical theories 
of an intermediate kind, by aid of which 
we may effect some sort of coalescence be- 
tween the apostolic writings, and “modern 
thought”? We answer there are several 
such theories, and each is apparently 
available for saving our Christian consist- 
ency on the one hand, and our philoso- 
phie integrity on the other. Yet if this 


were the place for attempting such a task, | 
we might undertake to demonstrate that | 
every imaginable hypothesis which may | 
be put together for serving a purpose of | 


this sort, will bring us round, by a more or 
less circuitous route, to the same point, 
the issue of all being this, that the 
canonical writings have, in the process, 
been stripped of every claim to our regard, 
beyond that which may still attach to 
them as records of the opinions of a re- 
mote age. 

But even if space and the fitness of the 
occasion did allow of our engaging in an 


But to which of these Christi- | 
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| argument of the kind here specified, there 

would be room to put the previous ques- 
tion, and to ask, At whose challenge is it 
that we are required to debate this ques- 
tion at all, between Scriptural authority 
and its formidable antithesis, Modern 
Thought? An*answer to the question is 
to be obtained by submitting Modern 
Thought itself to some analysis. What, 
then, are its elements, and whence has it 
|}come? How old is it? and who are the 
men that give it thgir support? To dis- 
miss the last of these queries first, we must 
say that, as we are not intending to enter 
upon criticisms foreign to our subject, we 
abstain from introducing names, and shall 
simply express the wish, that those who 





| believe themselves to have reached a posi- 


tion much in advance of that occupied by 
their educated contemporaries, and who 
designate themselves, and each other, as 
“the most advanced thinkers of the age,” 
would be content to speak of themselves, 
individually, and not of any others, when 
they assure us, that no man who is not en 
cased in obsolete prejudices, will now at- 
tcmpt to defend such and such positions. 
Let these “ advanced thinkers” be content 
to say—if indeed anything so nugatory 
be worth the saying—that none of those 
who think precisely as they do, think any 
otherwise! If they would condescend to 
look about them, they might convince 
themselves that men who are every way 
their equals in power of mind, in freedom 
and independence of spirit, and in accom- 
plishments, do profess, and are well pre- 
pared to maintain, those principles and 
doctrines which themselves have so incon- 
siderately rejected. 

How old is Modern Thought? A few 
years only—we think ten years—in this 
country, will include the time withir 
which this peculiar tendency and feeling 





has distinctly shown its characteristics. 
But whence has it come, and what is it ? 
Modern Thought, regarded as the op- 
posite and the antagonist of an unexcept 
ive submission to the authority of Holy 
| Scripture, is, as we think, the indication, 
and it is the measure too, of that silent 
progress which Christianity has very lately 
made in embracing and in surrounding 
'the educated and intellectual classes in 
this country, and in Germany. In times 
| that are gone by, men of the very same 
| class, and who did not come over to 
| Christianity, allowed themselves either to 
| assail it as an imposture, or they covertly 
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scorned it; and in society, as often as oc- 
vasion served, or whenever none of the 
“cloth” were of the party, they put forth 
their rank ribaldries, and their stale mor- 
sels of atheism. No doubt there are those 
still who do the same thing; but they are 
the malign, the paradoxical, the ambitious, 
the overweening. One knows them in 
a moment by their flippancy and cant: 
there is no depth in them, no honest in- 
tention, no seriousness ; they are scoffers ; 
they have been such from their boyhood 
upwards ; they blaspheme Heaven ; they 
mock whatever they have no comprehen- 


sion of; they vilify human nature in the 
concrete, and deify it in the abstract: 
they have a foul mouth whenever they 
can eject poison with an aim, and the 


mouth of adulation when praise is destined 
to come round to themselves, 

Men of this class are becoming every 
fewe , 





day r; and they are descending lower 
in the social scale. But if persons such as 
these are set off, then there are everywhere 
to be met with, even in the best society 

in and around colleges—and throughout 
the professions, (must we not admit it? 
and in truth in the clerical profession,) 
men who are highly cultured, who are 


correct in their habits, and nice in their 
tastes, and who might be pointed at as 
samples = intelligence and good feeling: 


they are the “e lect” of the world of mind, 
At length Christianity has made these 
men its own, at least, so far as this, that 
they regard it, and speak of it, with re- 
spect : they have ceased to think it possi- 
ble, or even desirable, if it were possible, 


to call in question its historic reality. The 
difficult problem of its supernatural at- 
testations, they relegate. Among these 
persons there are differences on this ques- 
tion; avowing their belief in the 
resurrection of Christ, and many of them 
wavering, from day to day, in their own 
convictions regarding it. There are those, 
still coming under the general description, 
who step forward much beyond this nega- 
tive position, and who even profess a faith 
that is ample enough to warrant their sub- 
sc ription to the Thirty -nine Articles. Ne- 
vertheless, as often the undisputed 
grammatical sense of any doctrinal pas- 
sage of Scripture is pressed upoh them, 
as if 


some 


as 


were authoritative, they draw 
back, and ask to take a position on much 
lower ground. Holy Scripture, with these 
ambiguous persons, is of authority in a 


broad or universal sense; but it is of little 
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or no authority in any particular instance 
to which it might be applied. 

Historical criticism, in many cases, and 
philological criticism also, in many, and 
often the two conjoined, afford grounds 
enough of exception, which come in 
between any given passage of Scripture, 
and any one interpretation of it which 
should command our assent, as if it might 
rule, or overrule, our religious opinions. 
These special exceptions, founded on tlh 
criticism of the canonical text, considered 
as a merely human composition, are not of 
the substance of “ modern thought :” thes 
are its defensive weapons only. Modern 
thought, in its substance, is a congeries of 
all those refined theistic speculations, of 
all those baffled aspirations, of all those 
deep and distracting surmises—those ex- 
halations of the abyss, and those miasmas 
of earth, to which Christianity itself has 
given intensity, and toward which it has 
rendered intellectual and sensitive natures 
cruelly alive. Or, ifnow we were to ex- 
press nearly the same meaning in the old 
theological style, and after the fashion of 
our puritanical grandsires, we should s 
that modern thought i is “the striving and 
the wrestling of the natural man against 
the things of God when the conscienc« 
has become enlightened.” Though it be 
so, yet we must exclude Christianity alto 
gether from the regions and neighborhood 
of a highly developed intellectuality, and 
of refined moral feeling and taste; we 
must confine the Gospel strictly to the 
masses whose culture, from childhood, has 
been biblical only, if we would free our 
selves entirely of this spectre, this modern 
thought, which, in a word, is Christianized 
thinking and feeling—short of Christian 
thought and feeling. 

But we return to Chalmers’ Lectures, 
which suggest a comparison full of signi- 
ficance at the present time. 

Let an intelligent reader, who has him- 
self passed through exercises of mind— 
through conflicts, the deepest and the 
most trying—let such a reader take up 
any of those recent books—we need not 
name them—in which Modern Thought 
has uttered itself—some covertly, and 
some boldly. We appeal to him, Will 
he be able to gather, out of these volumes 
an intelligible and cohe " nt religious sys 
tem, as put together by these various 
Is borers on the same field? We think he 
will not be able, with his best endeavors, 
to achieve any such task, nor even to 
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make an approach toward it. 
second question, unless it can be favorably 
answered, carries still more meaning. Let 
the reader — one who 
structed—let him take in hand the writ- 
ings of any one of the noted expounders 
of Modern Thought, and try his skill in 
the endeavor to make out exactly what 
it is which this one author means, or what 
itis which he wishes us to accept from 
him as a scheme of religious belief—a be- 
lief which we may profess, and may defend 
against assailants; or a belief to which a 
man might have recourse, as his stay and 
consolation, in the day of sadness and 
trial. We do not think that this could 
be done in any single instance; for the 
one characteristic, which is the most char- 


now in view, is mistiness, incoherence, 
and self-contradiction. Each of them 
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are tending toward one centre, namely, 


| the indisputable authority of Holy Scrip- 


| ture in matters of religious belief. 
is candid and in- 


Here, 


then, a religious man—letting alone what 


| does not seem to be of the substance of 
| the author’s meaning—will find that which 


every religious man will be looking for 
and must desire, and must meet with 
before he finds rest and peace: he is here 
presented with the constituents of a faith 
which satisfies the conscience, which ele- 
vates the affections, and which, in a sove- 
reign manner, assumes to govern the life 
and temper. These four volumes a Christ- 


|ian man will open in those seasons when 
| he needs all the aids which the Gospel can 


afford him; but as for the books which 


|embody Modern Thought, even the best 
acteristic of the writers whom we have | 


found to be building up a belief on one | 


page, which he is seen to be pulling down 
on the next. 


| very nature of the case. 
It must be so; for principles | 


eternally contradictory, the one of the | 


other, are at war within him. It must be 
for those elements of confusion, which 
have jarred the universe, are, in these 


sense. In accordance with our statement 
of the case, vacillation and inconsequence 
should be the conditions of this Modern 
Thought ; and we ask any reader who is 
familiar with this class of literature, if it 
be not so in fact. 

But, now, let this same reader, whether 


mers’ theology, let him institute a com- 


of them, he will, at such a time, turn away 
from them with the reproachful utterance, 
“* Miserable comforters are ye all!” 

And why is it so? Clearly from the 
If we withdraw 
ourselves from that circle within which 
the apostolic writings are granted to ex- 


| ercise a determinative authority, we must 
so, by the rule of an inexorable necessity, | 


either be content to remain to the end of 
life destitute of any settled religious opi- 


| nions—and what discomfort, nay, misery, 
writers, racking the reason and the moral | 


| ourselves. 


is this!—or we must frame a system for 
But if we do this, it can never 


| be more than a negation, as related to the 


belief which would have resulted from.a 


| submissive exposition of the text of Scrip- 


ture. And not only must our religion 
have this negative character, but, between 


|it and the next negation lower down on 
or not he may relish all points of Chal-| 


| can there be any. 


parison on this ground: whether or not 


he may think his criticisms, in single in- 


stances, the most exact and the best pos- | 


sible ; yet he will find, in these expository 
Lectures, a conspicuous unity of principle, 
a firm coherence of the parts as related 
to that principle; he will find the very 


bleness, and that petulant contrariety, 
which are the characteristics of Modern 
Thought, Throughout these 
there is a deep and serious intention ; 
there is a devout cogency, an honest ex- 
plicitness, leading, and urging, and invit- 
ing us onward still upon the same path, 
toward the same conclusion. To this 
teacher we are never tempted to apply 
the apostolic dictum, “a double-minded 
man is unstable in all his ways.” Through- 
out these Expositions all lines of thought 


the scale, there is no fixed boundary, nor 
What should prevent 
our receding and taking a still lower 
standing? And then, when we have 
reached it, why may we not repeat this 


| descending movement, again and yet again? 
| There can be no other reason for making 


a stand at any stage, than that which 


| springs from an instinctive dread of slid- 
opposite of that waywardness and varia- | 


Lectures | 


ing away toward the brink of a precipice. 

Tue Astronomicaz Discoursss, which 
at the moment of their delivery, did so 
much in securing for Chalmers the lofty 
position which he thenceforward occupied 


|as a pulpit orator, will probably maintain 


their place in our religious literature, and 
they may even take the lead among those 
of his writings that will be permanently 
popular, The line of argument pursued in 
these Discourses is substantially philosophi- 
cal and warrantable, and it may always be 
appealed to as presenting a sufficient reply 
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to those vague assumptions that have been 
urged as if they involved a hypothetic 
contradiction of Christianity. Moreover, 
at the precise time when these Discourses 
were delivered, they were in a peculiar 
degree seasonable ; and although consid- 
erations of the same order as those so 
eloquently urged by Chalmers had been 
advanced and urged by preachers and 
writers, (among these by Andrew Fuller 
with very good effect,) yet, when brought 
forward by him with so much force and 


freshness, they produced all the effect of 


novelty ; and the religious argument—the 
Christian argument—was felt to have won 
a signal triumph in his hands, The log- 
ical value of the Discourses was immeas- 
urably enhanced, too, by the circumstance 
that the preacher was known to be him- 
self quite at home among the facts and 
the principles of the modern astronomy, 
and of modern science generally. He was 
not (and some such Christian champions 
we have seen) a frightened and angry 
theologue, denouncing as sheer atheism 
the surest deductions of physical philoso- 
phy. Chalmers could not be treated su- 
perciliously by those whose unbelief he 
assailed ; for he knew quite as much as 
themselves of the “ Modern Astronomy :” 
this was his vantage ground, and he took 
his stand upon it in a manner equally free 
from overweening boastfulness and from 
timidity. An antagonist could bring for- 
ward nothing of importance on the side 
of science, which the preacher had not 
already taken possession of, either expli- 
citly or implicitly, as the basis of his own 
argument. If this argument failed to car- 
ry conviction, or wholly to remove dis- 
comfort, it was not because it had been 
handled incompetently, or had been car- 
ried forward under shelter of any conceal- 
ments. 

This Christian advocate, with open eye 
and with well-instructed vision, stands 
upon this petty planet, reverently con- 
scious of the immeasurable vastness of the 
material universe around him—a vastness 
which to us is infinite—and yet-he is not 
astounded; he is not disheartened while 
he still grasps in his hand the book of the 
Christian revelation. Nay, he feels that 
this very gift of reason which has enabled 
him, from off this planet, small as it is, to 
measure celestial space, and to bring the 
remotest worlds within the range of his 
calculus, and to put these worlds in his 
scales—this Reason, this Intelligence, it- 
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self affords a ground whereupon we may 
argue concerning human nature, while we 
assume for it, and for its destinies, all the 
importance which the Christian doctrine 
supposes. Ought we to think, whatever 
may be his stature, that man is insignifi 
cant, who, laboring as he does, under the 
abatements, the obstructions, the infirmi- 
ties, attaching to his animal structure, has, 
nevertheless, spite of them, mastered the 
mechanism of the heavens, and has only 
now at. length come to imagine himself 
unimportant in the universe—how and 
why ? because by his own science, and by 
his own instruments, he has convinced 
himself that these our visible heavens ar« 
only a nebula amidst nebulze, more vast 
than it, and numberless ! 

Those who now for the first time take 
up the Astronomical Discourses, should 
carry themselves back to the day of thei 
appearance. Even the agitation of the 
same general subject within the last three 
years may seem, to younger readers, to 
distance the argument of Chalmers, or in 
some degree to abate the value of it, at 
least as conducted by him; but we think 
it is not soin fact. The distinguished men 
who have recently come forward on this 
ground, must not be thought to have 
dislodged Chalmers, much less to have 
damaged his reputation as a philosophic 
theologian: what they have done is to 
bring the argument into its bearings with 
the latest ascertained facts in science - 
and more than this, they have assigned 
to it its genuine significance, as related, 
not to the flippancy of objectors, such as 
those with whom Chalmers believed him 
self to be contending, but much rather to 
a deeper tone of thought than he had in 
view, and to the perplexities of men who 
are serious, sincere, and open to convic- 
tion, if it might but be fairly attained. It 
is a circumstance much to be noted, that 
this argument, just at the point where it 
was left by Chalmers, has been taken up 
by men who not only are of the highest 
standing in science, but who, although 
assailing each other somewhat vehement 
ly, are decisively Christian in their pro- 
fessed belief. Chalmers, as we have said, 
takes a tone towards opponents which has 
too much of the eager champion, aiming 
to crush his antagonist, whom he treats 
with scorn. This tone and manner, which 
is always of questionable p )licy, should 
now be condemned and avoided, not 
merely as impolitic, but as inappropriate 
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Serious argumentation, and a show- | —the solid masses around us—the lumin- 


ing of reasons, arg always thrown away | ous and the illuminated—has a worthy 
upon men of a reckless and flippant tem- | purpose—a high final cause—that it is 
per, whose infidelity is mainly an affecta- | 
tion, or a means of satiating a vicious | 


ambition. It is to minds altogether of 
another class that arguments on the side 
of Christianity should be adapted, if we 
expect to do any good, Readers of this 
class—thoughtful, disquieted, and honest 
— who take up the Astronomical Dis- 
, will do well to remember that 
the line of argument pursued in them 
would remain quite as substantial as it is, 
although all those passages and expres- 
were removed from them which 
attribute a shallow, impertinent arrogance 
to the preacher’s opponents. Let the 


courses 


sions 


| 
| 
| 


| 


reader of these Discourses suppose that | 
the term so often meeting his eye—“ the | 
| instinctive convictions by aid of which it 


infidel *—has been erased from his copy. 


Chalmers, in his day, would hardly have | 


allowed himself to imagine that the com- 
mon belief or hypothesis concerning the 
worlds around us would ever again come 


to bé seriously called in question, much | 


less that a leading mind in the scientific 
community should adventure a book in 
disproof of the persuasion that there are 
“ more worlds than one,” and other fami- 
lies endowed, like the human family, with 
reason and a moral sense. Nevertheless, 
improbable as it might have seemed, such 
an argument has actually startled the 
reading public—has darkened the intel- 
lectual heavens; and the ingenious state- 
ments so ably advanced by the Master of 
Trinity, have taken at least so much hold 
of the thinking community as this, namely 
—to show that many of those assumptions, 
or @ priori conclusions, or those inferences 
from analogy which had been allowed, 
unexamined, to sustain a belief in the 
plurality of worlds, regarded as the dwell- 


ing-places of intelligent races, were in a| 


great measure conjectural, and might be 
shown to be of small logical value; inas- 
much as they would support a belief which, 
in relation to this planet, (and the moon,) 
the modern geology explicitly contra- 
dicts. 

Beyond this 


our confidence in 


reasonable abatement of 
certain 





everywhere the platform of life—of con- 
scious life, and if so, of life intellectual and 
moral. Let us be told, when at night we 
are looking upward and around us, that 
we know nothing of this universe beyond 
the girt of this our own planet; and that 
all conjectures which take a bolder flight 
are mere creations of a distempered brain 
—destitute of even the shadow of logical 
evidence! We must persist in refusing 
to grant this; for if, by the help of a fac- 
titiously severe mode of reasoning, we 
bring ourselves to disallow our involunta- 
ry belief in the “ Plurality of Worlds” — 
worlds inhabited by rational beings, then, 
and in the very act of doing so, we have 
also, in some measure, contravened those 


is that we advance upward from the spec- 
tacle of order, fitness, beneficence, beauty, 
around us, and go on until we confirm 
our belief in the creative power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God. We are far from 
affirming that this, our theistic belief, is 
logically dependent upon the other belief 
—in the plurality of worlds—nevertheless, 
we say that, in attempting to dislodge 
this last persuasion from its accustomed 
place in our convictions, the very frame- 
work of our intuitive principles must so 
have been disjointed or shaken, as must 
render our hold of the theistic belief 
thenceforward so much the more difficult 
and precarious, 

It is quite lately that the progress of 
science, in the departments of physiology 
and natural history, has opened up views 
of the system of animal life which would 
go to strengthen the belief assumed in the 
* Astronomical Discourses” as unquestion- 
able. The ground on which Chalmers 
takes his stand, is—may we venture to 
say so ?—becoming every day consolidated, 
as if from beneath. The creation—the 


| world of conscious life-—life such as it is 


astronomical | 


conjectures, Dr. Whewell’s Essay has not, | 
wethink—how shouldit do so?—dislodged | 


from our minds that almost irresistible be- 
lief to which the modern astronomy has 
given, not merely expansion, but distinct- 


ness—namely, that the material universe | the very dawn of animal life. 


now developed on this planet—is not a 
blind process of physical development ; 
but it is a scheme, within which a plan— 
an idea—the intention of a Mind, has been 
moving forward through its preconcerted 
stages. Man —the last-fashioned of all 
orders and species—so we must believe— 
Man was from the first contemplated ; for 
we find that his animal structure, in its 
peculiarities, has been kept in view from 
Let it be 
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true that, through cycles of incalculable 
ages, this earth was lorded over by no ra 
tional species—and yet it is also true that 
Man, such as he is, was, from of old, not- 
ed in the book. Yes, it may be affirmed 
that, “ from the beginning,” in the book 
of the creative purposes, “ all his members 
were written, which in continuance were 


fashioned, when as yet there was none of 


them ;” even then they were wrought (in 


type or symbol) “in the lowest parts of 


the earth’—that is to say, among the 
lowest orders of animal life. 
These recently admitted principles, so 


far as they may be regarded as authentic | 


deductions from facts, have then this signi- 
ficance as related to our immediate subject 
—they give indication of a purpose which, 
incalculable as may be the reach ofits chro- 
nology, does not, will not halt, until in- 
tellectual and moral life has come to com- 


of animal life. “ But if a purpose such as 
this—if an eternal intention, forewritten 
upon the tablets of animal life, implies, 
when we carry it up to its source in the 


a law of the Creative Mind, the same law 
will not fail to take effect, sooner or later, 


verse; and if so, then Man is not alone on 
the platform, and there are“ more worlds 
than one.” 

But ifthe worlds around us are peopled ; 
or if some of them are peopled, then how 
does this belief, or this reasonable suppo- 


lief? or, to put the question more pointed- 


ly, what is its aspect toward our Christian | 


belief? In the second of these Astrono- 
mical Discourses, Chalmers lays down the 
law—which, if we profess ourselves to be 
obedient disciples of the Modern Philoso- 
phy, ought to govern our reasonings on 
this ground: we profess to admire Ba- 
con, 
deal with the question above stated in a 
mode becoming the disciples of this 
school. This law of the Modern Philoso- 
phy, which demands submission to evi- 
dence wherever it can be had, and which 
requires also a corresponding abstinence 
from unsupported conjectures—a law so 
signally illustrated in the whole of New- 
ton’s course, takes effect upon the subject 
now in view, in this way—it forbids our 
invading or intruding upon any precincts 
within which our conclusions rest upon 
substantial evidence, by conjectures, how- 
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| ever plausible such conjectures may be, 


but which are mainly gratuitous. Yet 
such an intrusion does take place where a 
hypothetic difficulty, drawn from the 
vastness of the universe, and from the com- 
parative insignificance of this planet, is 
brought forward asif it might avail to upset 
those definite conclusions which sustain 
our belief as Christians. This belief claims 
to have a peremptory hold upon our assent 
—as an argument it is irrefragable ; where- 


}as the difficulty insisted upon by “ Infi- 


dels,” can appeal to no proof whatever ; 
at the best it isa bare surmise; it isa 
mere suspicion: there is, as the ground 
of it, the gratuitous assertion that Christ- 
ianity is a scheme which is taking effect 
upon this planet only; but the fact may be 
far otherwise ; for aught we know the re- 


| demption effected for man may be taking 
| effect also upon many other races—even 
. . . . . . ' 
bine itself everywhere with the conditions | 


upon the intelligent universe. It may be 
so; thus it is that we oppose conjecture 
to conjecture ; meantime, what we have 
to do with is the historic evidence which 


| sustains our faith in the Gospel; and the 
attributes ofthe Eternal Being—ifit implies | 


rules of our Modern Philosophy demand 


| that we should yield ourselves to what is 
| positive—to what is demonstrative—while 
throughout the broad platform of the Uni- | 


we reject whatever wants this kind of 
support. 

To this line of argument the men whom 
Chalmers combatively designates as “ our 
infidels” would find a reply—they would 


| say: “* We deny that the historic evidence 
| which you appeal to is in so strict a sense 
sition—how does it affect our religious be- | 


peremptory as that it should exclude all 
further question: to make the best of it, 
it must not be placed alongside of those 


| mathematical demonstrations which form 


the basis of our Modern Philosophy. The 


| conjectural difficulty which, in our view, 


possesses an overwhelming weight, may, 
therefore, stand good as a counterpoise to 
oS 


| your historic proof.” 
and Newton, and La Place; let us then | 


In fact, the species of reasoning upon 
which Chalmers, throughout these Dis- 
courses, expends the treasures of his cu- 
mulative eloquence, while it may well 
give contentment to the easily contented, 
must leave, as well the melancholic as 
the phlegmatic sceptic, dissatisfied, or at 
best only where he was before. - Reason- 
ing which is to loosen the hold of any 
other species of reasoning upon the mind, 
or still more upon the imagination, must 
be of a homogeneous quality. A vague, 
and yet a very powerful impression—a 
conjectural argument—very strong in ap- 
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pearance, is not to be dislodged, and will | might well have been pursued some steps 
not be made to relax its grasp, merely by | further. The difficulty which the preach 
bringing to bear upon it a train of reason- | er has to do with, and which he is labor 
ing which is wholly of another order, and | ing to dismiss, has, in fact, been logically 
which demands the exercise of another | disarmed by the arguments he so power- 
class of the intellectual faculties.. Such, | fully urges; nevertheless it will, after a 
for example, is the historic argument in | time, recover its footing, and it will con- 
support of the Christian system. Reason- | tinue to disturb thoughtful minds until it 
ing which is inferential and circuitous,| has met that true counteractive force 
although it be absolutely conclusive on its | which the meditations of an enlightened 
own ground, takes its effect upon one | conscience will supply; and yet this is a 
mood of mind; but the conjectural diffi- | treatment which it would be a hopeless 
culty, or the antichristian hypothesis, has | endeavor to bring to bear upon that class 
already got its hold upon another mood | of persons, toward whom, principally, 
of mind ; end even if a highly-disciplined | Chalmers turns his eye; we mean, pro- 
intellect ve capable of alternating between | fessed unbelievers. Those who might 
the two, very few are so nicely equipoised | properly be the object of a Christian 
as to be able to bring the two together | preacher’s hot rebuke, are men whose lan 


upon the same parallel of thought. 

Now, although the hypothesis which 
stands in the way of our Christian belief is 
confessedly vague, as well as destitute of | 
positive evidence, nevertheless it has con- 
tinued to present itself as a potent objec- 
tion in the view of almost every thought- | 
ful mind in modern times. There are, | 
however, facts which are not vague, and | 





guage and behavior show them to b 
wholly destitute of the moral conscious 
ness and the religious sentiments to which 
the appeal, in such a case, must be made. 

The question is of this sort: may hu 
man redemption be thought of as a wor- 
thy object of a special interposition on the 
part of the Infinite Being? But we must 
not carry such a question into the halls of 


are neither questionable nor ambiguous, | colleges: let us carry it rather into the 
in giving attention to which this adverse | depths of the soul that has been taught 


| to 


conjecture fades away into a more and | 


more phantom-like dimness, until it ceases 
to show any definite contour. It is in 

the third of these Discourses that the| ings and aspirations towards goodness 
preacher opens a way for some of these | and happiness: then carry the question 
countervailing positive data: such are|into yet deeper depths—even into that 
those abounding illustrations which this | recess wherein an awakened conscience 
earth affords, and especially when the eye | holds its throne—the representative, as it 
is aided by the microscope, of the Divine | is, of Inexorable Justice: it is in that 
attributes of intelligence, power, and be- | court that man finds himself standing in 
nignity—contradicting the unphilosophic | the presence of his Omnipotent Judge ; 
surmise that the vastness of the material | and it is there, and it is while he is alive 
universe—its infinitude—must imply a/| to the fearful realities which attach to the 
negligent regard to what is small or | future life—it is there that those vague 
minute, and apparently insignificant ; no | surmises, out of which the difficulty in 
single indication of any such forgetfulness | question has framed itself, melt away, or 


meditate upon its own immortality, 
and has thought of its terrible prerogative 
| of boundless suffering, and of its yearn- 


or indifference presents itself within the | 
realm of nature; the microscope teaches | 
us a theology that is moresin harmony | 
with the conclusions of Abstract Phi- | 
losophy. 

Further on inthis third Discourse, an ap- 
peal is also made to the individual experi- 
ence of the hearer (or reader) in attestation | 
of the truth that the Divine Providence 
follows each one of us from day to day, | 
from infancy to age—saving, providing 
for, and comforting even the least and 
the lowest of us. But here this course of 
reasoning reaches its close, although it 


are so lost to the sight as that they do not 
return until some season when, the moral 
and spiritual life having fallen into decay, 
Redemption has come to be thought of 
with indifference. 

The fourth and the following Discourses 
of this series, although highly declama 
tory, are yet substantially good in argu 
ment, for, as related to infidel objection, 
they rest either upon principles of Natu 
ral Theology, which the deist is supposed 
to allow, or upon facts embraced in th: 
Christian scheme, which, if duly regard 
ed, weaken, or wholly turn aside, the ob- 
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jection. Human rede mption is declared, 
in its own record, to be of much wider 
bearing than the human family—how 
wide, who shall say ?—and until its width 
be known, and until its enduring conse- 
quences be understood, none here on 
arth can reasonably reject it as an inter- 
position unworthy of the Infinite wisdom 
and benevolence. 

On the whole, the Astronomical Dis- 
courses are such as that they must recom- 
mend themselves to the perusal of the 
thoughtful and intelligent, through years 
long to come, They will delight and 
edify many, and they will satisfy (rightly, 
not delusively) some. They will convince 
few among those against whose cavils 
they are immediately directed. At this 
time what we need for the confirmation of 
our'faith in the Gospel must carry a more 
severe aspect in its logical processes—it 
must be exempt from combativeness, 
wrath, scorn—it must show, in the writer 
or preacher, good evidence 
susceptibility toward subjects of painful 
and perplexing meditation; and it must 
prove that he himself has trod paths 
where the feet bleed at every step, and 
where the pulse falters, and the head fails. 
Moreover, the Christian reasoner must 
prove himself to possess a keen and fear- 
less critical faculty. It is the want of this 
one qualification which renders Chalmers’ 
writings generally less applicable to these 
times than they might otherwise have 
been, 

The seven Discourses that are append- 
ed in the collected Works to the Astro- 
nomical, as being of kindred character, 
are, some of them, we think, of still high- 
er value; they are less declamatory, and 
their effect 
lemie tone which too much rings in our 
ears throughout the others. Chalmers is 
listened to with most advantage when his 


eye does not glance at an opponent who | 
crushed—not that his temper | 
or that he harbored ill-will | 


must be 
was soured, 
against men of 


any sort; but the robust 


orator was apt to take a too animated im-| 
| fashioned into conformity, 


pulse from the idea of a sophistical antag- 
onism, 
shreds. The sermon on the Constanc y of 
Nature is at once true 
reasoning, and deeply impressive in 
inferenti: i Pp issages, With one 
one principle fully or clearly before him, 
or held in hand, he turns it on all side 8, 
lavishes upon it his illustrative « compari 
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of his own | 


is less damaged by that po- | 





which it was his duty to rend into | 


and sound in its | 
its | 
fact or | 
| carded as the source of belief, and as the 
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sons, and, in the tone of a faithful messen- 
ger from God, presses the genuine conse- 
quence upon the consciences of men. A 
single volume of selected sermons, of this 
order, could not fail to take its place 
among the most useful of standard reli- 
gious publications. 


The three volumes of the Posrnumovs 
Worxs—namely, the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth, containing the “ IystrruTEs 
or THEroLocy” and fhe “ PRELECTIONS ” 
on Butler’s Analogy, Paley’s Evidences, 
and Hill’s Lectures in Divinity—are likely 
to be regarded as those of his works 
in which the most matured views and 
opinions of Chalmers are to be found. It 
is with these three volumes before us that, 
if at all, we should incline to offer any 
suggestions of a general kind upon that 
form of Christian doctrine which this em- 
inent man left as his legacy to the Church 
of Scotland, and to English religious lit- 
erature, It was as Theological Professor, 
first in the University of Edinburgh, and 
then in the New College of the Free 
Church, that these prelections and these 
lectures were delivered. Of the most gen- 
eral kind must be any remarks we should 
venture to make upon a theological sys- 
tem, such as that which is embodied in 
these Institutes. Theology is not our 
province ; but the volumes now in view 
an inquiry, incidental, indeed, 
which may thus be put into w ords : What 
is the bearing of this Body of Divinity 
upon those three forms of Christian 
opinion which, for some time past, have 
been, and are now at this time, competing 
among us for the uppermost position ? or, 
to be more correct, we should say—one 
of them, for continued existence, and the 
other two for supremacy. 

The three are these—/irst, and it is the 
elder of the three—Logical Theology, o1 
Christianity drawn forth into propositions, 
and into inferences thence deduced by 
methods of formal reasoning. The second, 
to which we have already made allusion, 
is Philosophical Theology, or Christianity 
as far as pOssl- 
ble, with the notions and the tastes which 
distinguish Modern Thought. The third 
is, or more properly, it is coming to be, 
Christianity derived ingenuously and fear- 
lessly from the Bible—Holy Se ripture, 1 re- 


suggest 


rule of life. 
The utmost that we propose to do at 
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present is this: to look into these three 
volumes, and to direct the attention of the 
studious reader to such passages as indi- 
cate, if they do not plainly declare, Chal- 


. . . . . . | 
mers’ views, and his inclinations and feel- 
ings, in relation to the rival Christianities | 
in | 


which we have here specified. But 
attempting, within the compass of a page 
or two, a reference of this kind, we must 
not lose sight of the fact, that Chalmers, 
as a theologian, was a clergyman of the 
Scottish Church: his training had been 
national, and when he woke up to a con- 
sciousness of Christian doctrine, it was to 


this doctrine as he found it embodied in | 
“Cate- | 


the “ Confession,” and in the 
chism,” and in the polemical literature of 
Scotland. It does not appear that the 
idea had ever presented itself to him in a 
distinct form, that an entire Christianity, 
religiously drawn from the canonical 
Scriptures, differs from that logical théolo- 
gy under the shadow of which he had 
been nurtured. 
passages occur in his writings which seem 
to have been prompted by an uneasy and 
almost unconscious sense of a dissonance 


between the two—a jar which had given | 
him a pain of which he does not under- 


stand the cause—such utterances of his 
spontaneous feelings have the more mean- 
ing, and they should command the more 
attention ; and let us say it, they should 
command peculiar attention in Scotland. 
We have ventured to affirm of Chal- 
mers’ doctrine of the Inspiration of 
the Scriptures that it is crude, inadmissi- 
ble, unintelligible. 
is such that, if it be insisted upon, we 
must needs give in to the frivolous cavils 
of writers like F. Newman, and must 
admit them to be conclusive against the 
Divine origination of the Bible. Let the 
reader consider the entire paragraph, 
page 174. If we misunderstand the lec- 
turer, we shall gladly acknowledge the 
error. The affirmation that “‘ Marcus was 
sister’s son to Barnabas,” is there allowed 
to be one which is wholly unimportant in 
itself, as related to our religious state of 
mind. Nevertheless, a rejection of it (or 
hesitation in admitting it—“ the want ” of 
this belief) may indicate another want of 
fearful magnitude and effect, for it may 
indicate “ the want of a full and settled 
faith in Scripture.” Herein comes out 
the dangerous consequence of an assump- 
tion which is unwarrantable in itself, and 
which is not only liable to be broken up in 
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Whenever, therefore, | 


This is not all; for it} 
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the course of a young man’s critical studies, 
but which inevitably must be broken up 
| at an early stage of his acquaintance with 
biblical criticism. It is painful to think of 
the case of a timid and conscientious stu- 
dent, who, having yielded himself without 

question to the guidance of such a teacher 
as Chalmers, meets with evidence—irresist- 
ible evidence—which must lead to his 
coming to doubt the truth of a biblical 
assertion, like the one above mentioned. 
Is it not high time that we should know 

what we mean when we affirm that the 
Bible is God’s book? We think we do 
not misunderstand Chalmers ; and, in sup 

port of our supposition as to his meaning, 
| we refer to a passage on page 188, begin- 
ning, “There are articles of information 
in Scripture.” If once we yield ourselves 
| to this tremendous dogma, that a Christian 
| man’s safety for eternity is put in peril by 

| his entertaining a doubt of the historical 
accuracy of the canonical books in any 

single instance, then, what is his position ? 
what is his alternative? He must, with 
alarm, put far from him every means and 
material of biblical criticism; he must 

cease to read and to think; and then how 
is he to rebut the taunts of the infidel who 
says: “ You hold to your Bible in wilful 
blindness: you dare not inform yourself 
concerning its contents.” We do not 

know in what way Chalmers would have 
reconciled his own doctrine of inspiration 
with his own often-repeated exhortations 
to his class—to prosecute biblical criticism. 
We have looked through chap. ix. in the 
Institutes, in which so much is said in com- 
mendation of critical proficiency —suppos- 
ing that a paragraph might therein occur, 
throwing some light upon this difficulty, 
but have not found one. The question 
does not seem to have presented itself to 
the mind of Chalmers in any distinct 
manner, 

In that chapter of the Institutes, as 
indeed throughout the writings of this 
large-minded champion of the truth—such 
unquestionably he was—we are met, far too 
frequently, with those termsof reprobation 
and scorn, applied to “infidels,” “heretics,” 
“ gainsayers,” which have come down 
from a furious and fanatical era, and which, 
so long as they are indulged in by teachers 
and writers of repute, will not merely 
serve to foment the worst passions, and 
to-indurate the narrowest prejudices, but 
will effectively shut out from the view of 
“the orthodox,” of “us who are in the 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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right,” those inveterate infatuations, those 
overweenings of personal arrogance, which 
still stand in the way, as they have so long 
stood in the way, of an honest and 
ingenuous acceptance of the entire sense of 
Scripture. Ina page now before us—215, 
of the Notes on Hill’s Lectures—there is 
an admission that the tendency to indulge 
lawless speculation, whence have sprung 
heresies, has 
the orthodox extrava- 


into lamentable 
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“misled even the Church and | 


gances of speculation, and laid open the | 
whole subject of the Trinity, in particular, 


with its cognate and correlative topics, to 
the ridicule of the profane, to the merciless 
satire and severity of the infidel.” True, 
indeed, but it is a part only of 
truth. 

And now a word in acquitting our- 
selves of our task. It may have seemed 
to some of the admirers of this great man 
—justly entitled as he is to the affectionate 
and reverential regards of Christian people | 
of all Protestant countries—that, on some 
counts of the eulogy due to him, we have | 
done him less than justice. Let it be so 


thought, and we shall willingly stand cor- 
rected by any who will come forward in 
this behalf, armed with reasons, and ani- 
mated by a well-considered zeal, as his 


champion. None will so come forward 
more thoroughly impressed than we are 
with a sense of his high merits in all those 
departments within which he was most 
at home. 

More than this—we have a feeling in 
thinking of Chalmers of which exceeding- | 
ly few among the illustrious dead could | 
be the objects. We think of him wistfully, 
as if we believed that, various and large | 
as were his Jabors, and great as were his 


the | 
| it was when, in the very midst of his 
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actual achievements in behalf of the Church 
and the world, there was yet a something 
more which, with faculties so eminent, he 
might have done for our benefit. 
Ordinarily, when a writer who has well 
served his time, and is gone, comes to be 
thought of as a contributor to the general 
stock of moral or religious literature, we 
dismiss him gratefully, accepting at his 
hand what he has done; for it was his 
best, probably, in the employment of the 
talent that had been assigned to his care. 
But once or twice in a century, or not so 
often, when a distinguished man passes 
away from us, we think ourselves to be 
deprived of a further good, which might 
have been ours if he had longer lived. So 


course, ARNOLD was snatched from his 
place; the Christian community lost, by 
his sudden death, the fruit of those mature 
years which we had supposed he would have 
given to its service. Chalmers, indeed, 


| lived out the ordinary term of life, and of 


active labor; and yet his death, even at 
so ripe an age, was in this same way felt 
to be a loss. 

It does not appear what homage more 


| emphatic than this can be rendered to the 


memory of a great man, when it is said 
that the high estimate which the world 
had come to form of his powers and quali- 


| ties—moral and intellectual—has outstep- 
| ped the measure of his actual performances, 


so as that when at length he falls, although 
full of days, and worn with years of self- 
denying labor, we yet think that he is 
gone too soon, and he has left a work un- 
finished which he only could well have 
done. It is thus that we think of Tuomas 
CHALMERS. 





EqveEstrRiAN Sraturs.—Seven castings 
in bronze are in progress at,the royal 
foundry at Munich: 1. An equestrian 
statue of Washington, destined to form 
the centre of an immense monument to be | 
erected in the State of Virginia, and 
which is to be surrounded by forty colos- | 
sal statues of men who distinguished | 
themselves in the War of Independence ; 
An equestrian statue of the King 
Maximilian the First of Bavaria, for | 
Munich; 3. A statue 
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Weimar; 4. A group of Schiller and 
Goethe, for the same place ; 5. An eques- 
trian statue of Ferdinand the First of the 


| Two Sicilies, for Messina, destined to re- 


place one which was destroyed by the 
revolutionists, and which also was cast at 
Munich ; 6. An allegorical monument to 
the memory of the Fugger family, the 
chief of which are considered as the crea- 
tors of manufacturing enterprise in Ger 
many, for Augsburg; 7. A statue of King 


of Wieland, for | Louis the First of Bavaria, for Munich. 
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“An event,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, 
“which happens sometimes even to phi- 
losophers,” 


““has happened to M. Cousin. He has fallen in 
love with Madame de Longueville in person ; 
yes, with the Great Condé’s sister. The place 
in which he has most particularly shown his | 
passion for her is where he has to deal with La 
Rochefoucauld. He does not speak of him asa 
judge or a critic would speak, but as a rival. 
“She never truly loved but a single person,’ 
says he; ‘it was La Rochefoucauld;’ and 
this leads him to add, ‘I don’t deny it; I do | 
not like La Rochefoucauld.’ La Rochefoucauld 
is for him the great adyersary, the rival who, 
two centuries ago, supplanted him.” 





The sarcasm launched against M. Cou- 
sin by M. Sainte-Beuve was not without a 
personal motive. The author of the ZHis- 
tory of Port-Royal was the first to rescue 
the subject from the oblivion into which 
it had fallen, and he had no sooner entered 
the holy monastery than he would fain | 
have shut the doors on all after-comers. | 
Among the poachers upon his domain M. | 
Cousin has been the most persevering 
and successful. In fact, his depredations 
were not confined to Madame de Longue- 
ville. Notwithstanding her noble birth, 
her remarkable beauty, and the important 
part which she played in the intrigues of 
the Fronde, she was, after all, but a 
secondary actor in the scenes of Port- 

toyal. A far greater offence of M. Cou- 
sin was to have denied to M. Sainte- 
Beuve the privilege of showing Pascal in | 
anew light. Before his narration could 
reach the period at which this surprising 
genius shone forth in all his glory, his dis- 
coveries were anticipated, and his princi- 

al hero’ torn away from a frame which, 
it must be confessed, was too narrow for 
so illustrious a man, Others joined in | 
pursuit of the game which had been | 
started, and there was even a contest for | 
the right to use the manuscripts preserved | 
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in the public archives. In compliance 
with an old and mischievous usage, stu 
dents are permitted in France to borrow 
and retain as long as they choose the books 
and documents which are necessary for their 
researches. The right gives rise to inces- 
sant inconvenience and frequent abuses. 
The manuscript which is taken at first for 
the honest purpose of investigation may 
afterwards be kept to prevent a rival 
from making use of it, "Whether this was 
the motive in the Pascal chase we will 
not attempt to determine, but certain it is 
that M. Faugére, who published a new 
edition of the Pensées, was obliged to have 
recourse to a ministerial order to obtain 
some papers detained by a fellow hunter. 
The republic of letters has hitherto rather 
gained than lost by the emulation which 


| has been excited, but we should be ofa 


different opinion if M. Sainte-Beuve al- 
lows himself to be driven away by this 
irruption into his territory. The hedge 
sparrow, it is said, forsakes the eggs which 
have been handled, and, fearful for the 
safety of an offspring which she is too 
weak to protect, refuses to give them life. 
But the stronger eagle fights for her 
young, and, if an enemy succeeds in ra 
vishing one from the nest, the remainder 
of the brood does but become the dearer 
Let M. Sainte-Beuve copy the example « 
the nobler bird, and, after an absence a 
ready too prolonged, return to his beloved 
nest of Port-Royal. If M. Qousin has not 
yet conquered his resentment against his 
fair Longueville for having been admired 
by La Rochefoucauld, M. Sainte-Beuv: 
should be more generous, and forgive her 
for having been loved by M. Cousin. 
The monastery of Port-Royal exists no 
longer. All that remains of it are som 
shapeless ruins, situated: in a dark and 
marshy valley not far from Versailles, It 
is supposed to have been founded bj 
Bishop Eudes of Sully, and Mathilda ot 
Garlande, in the year 1204, that prayers 
might be said there for the happy return 
of Mathieu I. of Montmorency, Mathilda’s 
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husband, who was fighting in the Holy | 
Land, A bull, in 1223, conceded to the | 
convent the privilege of receiving secular | 
ladies, who, disgusted with the vanities of 
life, might wish, without taking the vows, 
to give themselves up to God. It was 
perhaps the admission of these worldly 
recruits, who were not wholly detached 
from the frivolities of society, which was 
the cause of that taste for fashion which 
was reproved at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century by the superior of the 
house. The inmates had committed the 
enormity of wearing sleeves which were 
wider at the bottom than at the top, and 
the abbess was ordered to have them 
made narrower. Later it was found 
necessary to prohibit the use of masks, 
gloves, and starched linen, These trifles 
were the symbols of more serious ir- 
regularities. The service was not duly 
attended, the rule of seclusion was violated, 
and dances and banquets had greater 
charms than the offices of religion. Such 
deviations from monastic strictness were 
then general throughout France. The 
reform in Port-Royal was brought about 
by a girl who was forced against her will 
into the office of abbess, and who not 


a model of discipline and virtue, but who 
attracted into her sphere so many persons 
illustrious for piety, for learning, and for 
genius, that, of all the institutions of the 
kind which ever existed, this isthe one 





and the most universal admiration, 
glory was wanting to it—not even the dis- 


tinction of bearing nobly a long and cruel | 


persecution, The means by which these 
results were obtained are a rare example 
of the power of simple and persevering 
rectitude, and give a perennial interest 
and importance to the history of “ Mother 
Angélique,” though the house over which 
she presided is in ruins, and the succes- 
sion of her disciples was not permitted to 
continue, 

Antoine Arnauld, the representative of 
an ancient and distinguished family in 
Auvergne, married the daughter of M. 
Marion, an awvocat-général. This M. 
Marion was a favorite of Henry IV., 


and obtained from him the abbacies of 


Port-Royal and St. Cyr, for two of his 
grand-daughters. The eldest, Jacqueline 
Marie Arnauld, was then only seven and 
a half years old; the younger, Jeanne, 
was six. Abuses of this kind were fre- 









only succeeded in making her community | 


which has obtained the largest renown | 


No| 
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quent at that era, but it was not always 
easy to obtain the ratification of the ap- 
pointments at Rome; and Antoine Ar- 
nauld, who was noted for a famous speech 
which he had delivered against the Jesuits, 
was not likely to obtain much indulgence 
from the Pope. 
was committed of representing the sisters 
to be older than they were, and, the bet- 
ter to dissemble the truth, they vere de- 
scribed not by their true Christian names, 
but by the names which they received at 
confirmation, 
religious appellations, 
son why Jacqueline was ever after called 
Mother Angelique, and Jeanne, Mother 
Agnes. 
not 
scene in the history was still less pro- 


In consequence the traud 


and which became their 


This was the rea- 


The opening of the drama does 
prognosticate reform. The next 


mising, 

The two child-abbesses, who were set to 
preside over religious communities long 
before they were themselves emancipated 
from the bondage of the nursery, first 
spent a year together in the convent of 
St. Oy r, which belonged to Mother Agnes, 
the younger sister. At the close of a life 
devoted to humility, she still reproached 
herself with an outbreak of domineering 
authority, when, in a quarrel with her 
elder sister, she asserted her right, if she 
pleased, to turn her out of her abbey. 
“She was proud and romantic,” says M. 
Sainte-Beuve, “ to such a degree as to ask 
God why he had not permitted that she 
should -be born Madame de France!” 
It would be idle to moralize on traits like 
these. The whole case may be summed 
in the fact that she was six and an abbess. 

Mother Angélique, with whom we are 
more immediately concerned, next spent 
two years at the abbey of Maubuisson, 
the last place which was calculated to 
inspire a young girl with religious senti- 
ments; for it was presided over by 
Madame d’Estrées, the sister of the fair 
Gabrielle, so famous for her beauty, and 
the visits which the royal lover paid to 
the convent were an open insult to moral- 
ity and religion. It was from Madame 
d’Estrées that the future reformer of Port- 
Royal was named Angélique at her con- 
firmation. This most assuredly was not 
a very edifying beginning. \ 

At first Mother Angélique was only the 
coiidjutor of Jeanne de Boulehard, the 
existing abbess. The latter died in 1602, 
and her successor, when hardly eleven 





years old, was definitively installed in her 
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office, and invested with all its functions 
and prerogatives. One day when Henry 
IV. was hunting in the neighborhood, he 
took it into his head to visit M. Arnauld, 
who was at Port-Royal with his daughter. 
The little abbess went out to meet him at 
the head of her community, and marched 


“ " " . | 
gravely along with ludicrous dignity upon | 
thick-soled shoes, some five or six inches | 
high, that she might appear to have the | 


stature of awoman. That merry monarch 
could not fail to be delighted with the mock- 
heroic scene. He left with reluctance, 
and kept shouting as he rode away, “I 
kiss my hand to Madame the Abbess.” 

Nothing as yet seemed to foreshadow 
the changes which were soon to take place. 
On the contrary, Mother Angélique felt 
no vocation for a religious life. She re- 
gretted the world from which she had 
been cut off so young, preferred the 
reading of Plutarch’s Lives to her Brevi- 
ary, and often meditated joining two of 
her aunts who had embraced the Pro- 
testant religion and resided together at 
La Rochelle. She even desired to marry, 


for she justly thought that a holy domes- | 


tic life wasmore agreeable tothe Almighty 
than the unnatural austerities of a monas- 
tic seclusion. By degrees the conflict of 
her feelings reduced her to a state of 
melancholy which impaired her health, 
and she was taken home to be nursed. 
She was not then sixteen. 


with the vehemence of will which was 
the characteristic of his race he one day 
entered her room with a document in his 
hand, and said, “Sign this, my child.” 
Awed by the profound respect which she 
entertained for her father, but her heart 


bursting with rage, as she instinctively | 
divined the purport of the unread paper, | 
She felt | 


she complied with his demand. 
that her honor was pledged, that she had 


definitively engaged herself against her | 
And, in fact, | 


will to lead a religious life. 
the act was the ratification of her vows ; 
it was her sentence upon herself! 

Her health restored, she returned sad 
but resigned to the convent, which she 
accepted henceforth for her destiny. The 
renewal of her vows, it is true, had been 
obtained by a trick, but it wasa trick play- 
ed by a beloved father. 
threw a veil over the artifice, and the poor 
child only thought of her signature, and 
forgot the mode of obtaining it. Religion 
had as yet no part in her resolution, but it 
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Her father de- | 


tected the causes of her despondency, and | 


Filial respect | 
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} was close at hand. One evening at the 
approach of twilight, as she came from a 
| walk in the garden, a Capuchin friar arriv 
| ed at the convent and requested to preach. 
| A sermon was an entertainment which 
broke the monotony of the ordinary con- 
| vent life, but as it was growing late thi 
abbess was on the point of refusing the 
offer. Suddenly she changed her mind, 
and ordered the bells to toll. What the 
Capuchin said she did not herself recollect : 
but while the discourse, which was on the 
humility of the Saviour, was proceeding, a 
| complete revoltition took place in her feel 
‘ings. ‘God so touched me,” she said, 
| “that from this moment I found myself 
| more happy to be a nun than I ever before 
was unhappy at being one.” She perceived, 
however, that the Capuchin preacher was 
|not capable of guiding her in the path 
| which a divine light had just displayed to 
her, and she kept her emotions to herself. 
The new thoughts which now agitated her 
heart, again affected her health, and she 
was removed to her father’s country seat 
| of Andilly. “That dwelling appeared to 
me so lovely,” said the poor girl, “that I 
|would gladly have remained for ever 
| amidst such beautiful scenes, for God had 
not yet given me the eyes of a Christian.” 
Nevertheless she assumed a coarse dress, 
lay on a hard couch, and curtailed her 
sleep to go and pray secretly in the remot- 
est parts of the house. Sometimes she 
was found inflicting punishments upon her- 
self that she might become accustomed by 
degrees to bear bodily pain. Dreading 
the effects of such austerity, her family, 
who had hitherto employed their endeav- 
ors to engage her in a monastic life, now 
united their efforts to check her enthusi- 
asm. The nuns, when she got back to 
Port-Royal, were not less averse to the 
new spirit which had come over her. In 
spite of relations and nuns she followed her 
own conscientious convictions, and resolv- 
ed to persevere. The first change she in- 
troduced was to bring back the communi 
| ty to the strict observance of their vow of 
poverty. It was not the easiest part of 
| the undertaking, for the best were those 
| who were most opposed tothe step. They 
'remarked with some reason that when 
| everything was in common, clothes includ 
ed, (for such was the rule,) all providence: 
would cease, and nobody would have any 
interest in economizing. Mother Ange- 
lique did not hesitate to acknowledge that 
in a temporal point of view, the rule might 
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be disadvantageous, but temporal consid- 
erations had no longer any weight in her | 
mind, Her principal aim was the spiritual | 
good of her flock. She considered that 
the sole choice lay between not being | 
abbess at all, or fulfilling to the letter the 
requirements of the office, and while the 
contest was pending she was once more 
seized with a deep melancholy, accompa- 
nied by fever. The nuns asked her whos 
made her so sad, She replied that they 
knew the cause well enough, and that it | 
depended on them to put a period to her | 
grief, “Tell us what you want of us,” | 
they said, at last, touched by her sorrow, | 
“and, provided you are satisfied, we prom- | 
ise to do anything.” She reiterated that | 
what she required was that they would | 
renounce the system of individual proper- | 
ty; and the following day they brought | 
her their clothes. One nun, named Jo- | 
hannet, who was deaf and dumb, had not | 
been informed of what was going on, and | 
it was intended, in consequence of her in- | 
firmity, to exempt her from the law; but | 
on seeing the others produce their ward- | 
robes, she guessed the meaning of the 
action and imitated their example. From 
that day, which was the eve of St. Joseph, | 
1609, and which was religiously inscribed | 
in the Fusti of Port-Royal, the communi- 
ty of goods was permanently reéstablished, 
and the Mother Abbess was cured of her | 
fever. 

There still remained one refractory 
member in the person of an aged nun, 
Dame Morel, who fondly cultivated a little 
garden, She brought everything except 
the key of this garden. “ We all of us| 
have our little garden,” says M. Sainte- 
Beuve, with his usual grace, “and we 
often cling to it more strongly than to the 
large one.” Dame Morel flew into a pas- | 
sion whenever any nun or father Capuchin 
sorrowfully spoke to her of that unlawful 
reservation. At last, one day, when no 
one had breathed a word on the subject, 
she surrendered by a sort-of inward mira- | 
cle. She sent in a letter the key of the 
garden as of a last citadel. In fact, it was 
the key of her heart. 

When Mother Angélique had overcome 
this difficulty, and established the commu- 
nity of goods, she made yp her mind to 
strike the great blow. She was determin- 
ed to restore the rule of seclusion, to sev- | 
er herself from the world, and with her 
nuns devote herself completely to God. 
This involved the separation from her fam- 
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ily, whom she so dearly loved, and by 
whom she was so tenderly beloved. But 
the Arnaulds were not to be disunited by 
this daring act of filial disobedience, by 
this richly rewarded sacrifice of feeling to 
duty. One by one, sisters, brothers, 
mother, nieces, and nephews, came clus- 
tering round the young saint whom they 
began by opposing, most of them attract- 
ed by her virtues, her example, and her 
insinuating charity. She began by draw- 
ing to her her little sister, Mother Agnes, 
abbess of St. Cyr, whom we have already 
seen priding herself on her official suprem- 
acy. Ina few months she renounced her 
once cherished dignity, and took her vows 
as a simple nun af Port-Royal. 

The law courts rose, and Antoine Ar- 
nauld, as was his custom in vacations, re- 
paired to Port-Royal. In one of the huge 
family coaches of the period were the fath- 
er, the mother, the eldest sister Mme. Le 
Maitre, a younger sister named Annie, 
who was then fifteen, and the eldest broth- 
er Arnauld d@’Andilly, who was twenty. 
It is difficult for us now to realize the full 


| force of the paternal authority of that age, 
/and the immense hardihood which it re- 


quired to resist its will. Mother Angé- 
hque was hardly seventeen, and had never 
swerved from the most profound obedi- 


| ence, which was seconded by such love as 


strong minds only are capable of feeling. 
Prayer was her weapon against the com- 


| ing attack, and the nuns of her party join- 


ed with her in her supplications. She had 


| taken possession, at dawn, of every key, to 
prevent a surprise, and, with her support- 


ers, waited the arrival of the dreaded 


'coach “like a little force under arms 


awaiting the enemy.” So daring did the 


| act appear, that few of the inmates could 


believe she would have the courage to per- 


|sist. At length the noise of wheels was 


heard in the outer court, and Mother 


| Angélique, advancing to the wicket, an- 


nounced her resolution to her father, and 
begged him to proceed to the grated par- 


|lor, where alone she could receive him. 


No sooner did she utter the words, than 
he flew into a passion, knocked louder 
than ever at the door, and fiercely demand- 
ed admittance. Madame Arnauld joined 
in the clamor, called her daughter an 


|ingrate, and swore an oath, which after- 


wards cost her many a tear, that if she 
was not admitted at once, she would nev- 
er again set her foot in Port-Royal. M. 
@Andilly, with the impetuosity of youth, 
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went further still, and declared that his | 
sister was a monster and a parricide. 
The Abbess stood firm. M. Arnauld, un- 
able to prevail by force, had recourse to 
stratagem. He demanded to see his two 
other daughters, Mother Agnes and Marie- 
Claire, intending to rush in as these were 
letout. But they were sent round by the 
church door, and the opportunity was lost 
of surprising the citadel. As they joined 
the infuriated group, M. d’Andilly poured 
forth bitter reproaches against Mother 
Angélique. Mother Agnes immediately 
took up her defence, observing that her 
sister had done nothing more than was 
prescribed by the Council of Trent. “Oh! 
forsooth,” exclaimed M. d’Andilly, excited | 
beyond endurance, “ this is a pretty case ; | 
here is another little pedant who quotes | 
to us canonsand council!” All this while | 
there were some dissentients in the camp, | 
and among them was old Dame Morel, 

who clung so fondly to her little garden, 

and who now exclaimed, “It is a shame | 
not to open to M. Arnauld.” Mother | 





Angélique was of another opinion, and at 
last her father, without relinquishing his 
anger, yielded to her entreaties, and went 
to the reception room. Pale and agitated, 
he spoke to her through the grating, of all 


that he had done for her, and of the love 
which he bore her. Henceforth he re- 
nounced it; he would see her no more, 
and as a final request he conjured her to 
take care of herself and not ruin her health 
by reckless austerities. This pathetic adieu, 
in which tenderness mingled with resent- | 
ment, proved too much for the over- | 
wrought mind of Mother Angélique, and | 
she fell senseless on the floor. A paroxysm | 
of alarm now took possession of M, Arnauld, 
He called wildly upon his daughter, he 
stretched out his arms to the opposing 
grate, he vociferated with all his might 
for help, and his wife and children scream- 
ed as loudly as himself. The nuns, beliey- 
ing that the uproar was only a renewal of | 
the original contest, kept carefully out of 
the way, and it was some time before they 
could be made to comprehend the situa- 
tion of their abbess. Her first words on 
opening her eyes was to request her father | 
not to leave that day. 








She had a couch | 
prepared for herself by the grating ; a calm | 
and loving conversation ensued, and Moth- 
er Angélique was victorious over her fam- | 
ily. Herecclesiastical superiorsafterwards | 
gave permission for Madame Arnauld and 

her daughters to enter the convent when 
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they pleased. But the fatal oath was for 
a year aninsurmountable barrier, At the 
end of that. period she heard a sermon in 
which hasty and foolish vows were declared 
not to be binding, and she immediately 
ordered her carriage and set out for Port- 
toyal. The day of her reappearance was 
ever after kept as an anniversary in her 
heart by the delighted Mother Angélique. 

The grand contest which had taken 
place was known in the annals of the 
monastery by the name of “the day of 
the wicket.” M. Royer-Collard used to 
speak of the scene as one of the great 
pages of human nature, and one which 
was not surpassed by anything in Plu- 
tarch. His admiration, all must agree, 
was not misplaced. The object for which 
Mother Angélique contended was indeed 
mistaken, or rather the mistake was in 
her vocation itself. But what is beyond 
all praise is, the unflinching adherence to 
what she conceived her duty—the sacrifice 
to conscience of every opposing feeling of 
her heart : 

” unmov’d, 

Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrified, 
Her loyalty she kept, her love, her zeal ; 
Nor number nor example with her wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change her constant 

mind, 
Though single.” 


This was her true glory, her chief dis- 
tinction, and it was this quality which 
enabled her to produce such wonderful 
results. 

“ Let us,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, “ reca- 
pitulate the actors in the events of the 
day of the wicket: Mother Angélique, M. 
Arnauld, Madame Arnauld, their three 
young daughters—Agnes, Anne, and Ma- 
rie-Claire—Mme. Le Maitre, and M. d’An- 
dilly. Well, these actors or spectators, M. 
Arnauld excepted, who died in the world 
respected as an honest man and a Christ 
ian, all, with Madame Arnauld at their 
head, entered finally into Port-Royal.” 
Marie-Claire, who, we have seen, was al- 
ready domiciled with the Abbess at the 
time of the battle, had been a loyely 
child, but was completely disfigured by 
the small-pox. When she first caught 
sight of her face in the glass, she covered 


. . . . . 
| it with her hands and cried out, “ It is no 


longer I.” The involuntary exclamation 
was true in a sense which she little imag- 
ined, It was probably not only her face 
but her heart which was changed by the 
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event, and her moral being profited by 
the destruction of her beauty. Anne, 
who was six years older, had her religious 
impressions strengthened by the same 
disorder. Her convictions continued to 
gather force until in 1616 she renounced 
the world for Port-Royal. “ When I first 
entered,” she wrote, “ I felt a painful void 
in my soul, and, having mentioned it to 
Mother Agnes, she answered that I need 
not be astonished, because, having quitted 
all the things of the world, and not being 
yet consoled by God, I was as between 
heaven and earth. About a year after- 
wards this void was filled.’ From this 
time she considered the convent a para- 
dise. The marshy and unwholesome val- 
ley, the damp and narrow cell, seemed 
delightful to her spirit, soothed by the 
religious exercises which were indissolubly 
associated with the locality ; and she imag- 
ined, as she gazed at the sky, that it was | 
more serene than elsewhere. She once, 
when she was alone, danced with joy at 
the recollection that she was a nun, and 
when she saw one of the sisterhood sor- 
rowful she thought if she did but look at 
her black veil she would be sad no longer. 
But mortification was the rule of 
house. Her passion was prayer and soli- 
tude, and she was subsequently set to 
perform the uncongenial task of instruct- 
ing children. For fifteen or sixteen years 
she continued to obey, but it ws is, she 
said, as it were at the point of the sword. 
Mother Angélique set the example of self: | 
denial. “It would be difficult,” wrote 


her niece, “ to find such another piece of | fused to 
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lying on the feet of a sick nun, whom 
nothing would warm, and she said, with a 
laugh, that she was performing the office 
of a blanket. In fact, the irresistible gift 
of persuasiveness which Mother Angélique 
possessed, consisted mainly in this, that 
she was more severe towards herself than 
towards her flock. She oftener taught 
by example than by precept. When she 
had determined upon suppressing the use 
of meat in the community, she began by 
tryitig the practice upon herself. For a 
month she ate nothing except a piece ot 
omelette, and to concez al the fi act, she had 
it covered with a thin slice of mutton. A 
petty deception like this does not accord 
with the nobler proceedings of the holy 
Angélique ; but tricks in some shape or 
other seem an incurable vice of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Having undergone the 
probation in her own person, she invited 
| the rest to repeat the experiment, and 
abstinence was embraced by the_ entire 
community. 

Port-Royal set in order, Mother Angé- 
lique was called upon to perform the same 
duty for another establishment. Her for- 
| mer mistress and namesake, Madame d’Es- 
trées, still presided at Maubuisson, where 
matters had proceeded from bad to worse. 
She locked up and ill-treated the monks 
who were sent to inquire into the scandals 
| which prevailed, and her last feat in this 
kind was to imprison one M. Deruptis in 
| a tower of the abbey, keep him on bread 
| and water, and have him flogged every 
|morning. It was determined, as she re- 
racate her office, to remove her 





serge as she used for her dress—so coarse, | | by force and shut her up in the house of 


rough, loose, yellow, and greasy. 
I say of her clothes I might say of every- 
thing ; she never took for herself anything | 
but the refuse.” M. Arnauld had been | 
accustomed to assist in defraying the ex- | 
penses of the establishment, and she en- 
deavored by economy to dispense with his 
gifts and render the house self-supporting. 
In spite of the poverty which resulted, she 
managed to relieve the poor families in 
the neighborhood, To the inmates she 
compensated for the deprivations she im- 
posed on them by redoubling her tender- 
ness, It was on the sick sisters especially 
that she lavished the tokens of her inex- 
haustible charity, nursing them and ren- 
dering them the most repulsive services. 
Whenever she was wanted it was almost 


always in the infirmary that she was to be | 


found. She was discovered there one day 
VOL. XL.—NO. L 





What | the “ Filles pénitentes,” though it was cer- 


| tainly not to this body that she belonged. 
The king’s archers arrived on the 5th ot 
| Febr uary, 1618, and, being denied admit- 
| tance, they scaled the w alls, broke open 
| the door s, and carried away Madame d’Es- 
trées on her bed. On the 19th of Feb- 
ruary Mother Angélique left Port-Royal 
to supply her place. It was the day after 
the profession of her sister Anne, who 
remained unmoved while the rest of the 
nuns were weeping for the loss of their 
beloved abbess. The gloom which over- 
vast a portion of the novitiate of sister 
Anne was passed, and she had entered into 
that joy at her calling, of which we have 
seen the evidence. “God,” she said, when 





astonishment was expressed at her seem- 

ing indifference to the departure of Angé- 

lique— 
3 


“God conferred too great a favor 
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upon me yesterday to permit me to mourn | before setting out,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, 
to-day.” |“ she showed her the bed she would one 

The reception which Mother Angélique day have to occupy in the infirmary of 
met with at Maubuisson was a complete | Port-Poyal on her return from this rude 
contrast to the regrets she left behind. | and ruinous campaign, as a general might 
The report of the reform of Port-Royal | point out the Znvalides to his soldiers on 
had frightened the dissolute nuns, and they | the eve of a battle.” The Abbess began 
pictured to themselves a stern mistress | by endeavoring to win the codperation of 
whose very aspect would cause them to | the old nuns whom she had known in her 
shudder. They had none of them the | childhood. Her gentle manners dimin- 
slightest idea of the duties of their profes-| ished by degrees the fright which her 
sion. They attended the holy services | arrival had caused, and at last terror was 
without reverence, and spent all the re- | changed into admiration. She next, to 
mainder of their time in entertainments, | infuse a better spirit into the house, intro- 
They gave numerous parties, played com-| duced thirty new nuns of tried piety, 
edies to divert their guests, had collations | lodged them in a separate quarter, and 
served in gardens where they had had | bestowed all her care upon their training. 
summer-houses built, and often walked to | As in Port-Royal, she was the first to 


the ponds on the road to Paris, where 

they were joined by monks who danced | 
with them. The age was dissolute, and | 
there was nothing of primitive innocence | 
and simplicity in these rural amusements, 
which, even at the best, were a contra- | 
vention of the rules of monastic discipline. | 
The ignorance of the Maubuisson nuns of 
everything which appertained to religion 

was hardly credible. To confess is one of 
the first demands of the Roman Catholic | 
church, the very alphabet of its faith ; and 

people whose lives were supposed to be | 
passed in pious exercises knew not how | 
to discharge a duty which was performed | 
by the meanest peasant. | 


“They presented themselves for the purpose | 
to a Bernardin monk who did not bear the name 
of their confessor for nothing, since it was he 
who always made their confession for them, and | 
named the sins that they were to acknowledge, 
although perhaps they had not committed them. 
It was all that he could do to get them to pro- 
nounce a ‘Yes,’ or a ‘No;’ upon which he gave 
them absolution without further inquiry. At last, 
wearied with the incessant reproaches of this 
father, on account of their ignorance, they hit 


on what they thought an excellent method. | jigne, “1 would do it gladty if I could, but 


- q " ’ = . — 
culty, three kinds of confessions—one for high | YOU know that our superior has ordered 
|me to take charge of this house, and that 


They composed in conjunction, with much diffi- 


festivals, one for Sundays, and one for working- 


days, and, having written them in a book, each | 
took it when they went to confess, which they | 
| depart.” Having said these words, she 
sat down in the choir in the seat of th« 


might just as easily have done all together, since 
they all repeated the same thing.” 


perform the tasks she imposed. Sh: 
swept the house, carried the wood, washed 
the porringers, and weeded the garden. 
Her cell was the narrowest, darkest, and 


| most uncomfortable in the house; a sewe! 


near the window rendered it unwhole 
some; insects made it a place of torture ; 
and, to complete the self-imposed hard 
ship, she slept in serge sheets upon a straw 
mattress which was placed on the ground. 

Maubuisson was destined, like Port-Roy 
al, to have its “day of the wicket,” but th: 
contest was of another kind. Madam 
d’Estrées had been violently ejected by 
the King’s archers, and she resolved to 
copy the tactics of her enemies, She had 
escaped from the house of the Filles péni- 
tentes in the night, and appeared suddenly 
at Maubuisson, accompanied by the Count 
de Sanzai and an armed escort. She 
went up to Mother Angélique as she was 


|entering the choir, and, addressing her, 
\said: “I have come to thank you for the 


care you have taken of my abbey during 
my absence, and to request you to return 
to yours, and leave me to manage my 
own.” “Madame,” replied Mother Angé- 


having come here from obedience it is 
only from the same obedience that I can 


Abbess. “ What audacity!” exclaimed 

Mother Angélique did not underrate | Madame d’Estrées, “to assume my place 
the difficulties of her task. She believed |in my presence!” and rushing out she 
that she was sacrificing herself to others, | demanded the keys of the house. She 
and that her health and energies would | was answered that they were in the posses- 
be exhausted in the task. She took with | sion of “ Madame.” “Is there any othe! 
her her young sister Marie-Claire, “ and | Madame here but myself ?”she cried out in 
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arage. The storm soon ceased for a while, | 
but was renewed when Mother Angélique 
and her nuns returned after dinner to the 
chapel. Count Sanzai and four gentlemen 
advanced towards her, sword in hand, and 
exhorted her to yield. One of them, to | 
terrify her, fired a pistol. She still replied | 
with calmness that she would not stir | 
until she was turned out by force, since 
this alone could justify her before God. | 
The nuns thronged round her to protect | 
her, while Madame d’Estrees poured upon | 
her a torrent of abuse, and at last took | 
hold of her veil as if to tear it from her | 
head. “Immediately,” she says, ‘ my | 


lamb-like sisters became lions, and one of | 


them advanced towards Madame d’Es- | 
trées, and exclaimed, ‘You wretch! do | 


you dare to pull away the veil of Madame 
de Port-Royal? Ah! 1 know you well, 
I know who you are”” And upon this 
she caught hold of the veil of Madame | 
d’Estrées and flung it away. The gentle- 
men now seized Mother Angélique by the 
arm, and hurried her into a coach which 
was waiting for the purpose. The nuns | 
rushed in a crowd to the carriage ; some 
ascended the box, some got up behind, or 
on the roof, and others clung to the wheels. 
“Drive on,” said Madame d’Estrées to the 
coachman, but he answered that he dare 
not, for he should kill the nuns. Mother An- 
gélique alighted, formed them into a pro- 
cession, and two-and-two they walked to 
Pontoise. The plague was in the place, but 
the people thronged about them, exclaim- 
ing “ that they had left the real plague be- 
hind in the person of that infamous and 
abandoned woman who had turned them 
out.” Their sojourn at Pontoise was short. 
At the first outbreak Madame Angélique 
sent to Paris to announce what was going 
on. A troop of the king’s archers were 
immediately dispatched, and Madame d’Es- 
trées and her bravos fled at their approach 
without waiting to dispute the field. At 
ten at night, Madame Angélique and her 
nuns set out from Pontoise, escorted by a 
hundred and fifty archers, each carrying 
a torch in his hand and a musket on his 
shoulder. It is evident that exciting 
episodes like these would only increase 
the sense which the community might be- 
fore have entertained of the importance of 
their mission, and would give an impulse 
as marked as it was unexpected to the 
efforts of Mother Angélique. 

The danger from the myrmidons of 
Madame d’Estrées did not entirely cease 
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with this memorable day. They sometimes 
appeared at the convent, and fired under 
the windows. A garrison of fifty archers 
was ordered to watch over the safety of 
the inmates, but Mother Angélique refused 
to retain them. Her religious faith was 
equal to all emergencies, and that calm 
and enduring heroism, essentially feminine, 
which she displayed before the drawn 
swords of the brutal creatures of the in 
furiated ex-abbess, was the only shield she 
desired against a renewal of the outrage. 
She continued for five years her work ot 
reform, and was offered the appointment 
of abbess, but refused to accept so rich a 
post. Madame de Soissons was named to 
the office, and Mother Angélique remained 
some months to assist her. Disagree- 
ments, however, arose, and one of the 
complaints was that she had filled the 
monastery with poor girls without dowry. 
“T answered,” she said, “ that if a house 
with thirty thousand livres rent was too 
much burthened by thirty nuns, I should 
not consider that Port-Royal, which had 
only six thousand, would be incommoded 
by receiving them.” She accordingly 
removed them there the 3d of March, 
1623. The Port-Royal nuns chanted the 
Te Deum on the arrival of their sisters 
from Maubuisson, “ welcoming them as a 
present from God to enrich the house 
more and more with the inexhaustible 
treasury of poverty.” Mother Angélique, 
who had business in Paris, was unable to 
accompany the adopted thirty to their 
new home; and fearing that the sudden 
influx of such numbers, when she was not 
there to keep order, would occasion an 
inroad on the strictness of the rules, she 
commanded them not to utter a syllable 
till her return. Each had a label on her 
sleeve, upon which was written her name, 
for the guidance of the officials of Port- 
Royal. It was not till the 12th of March 
that Mother Angélique returned, and un- 
locked the tongues of her thirty mutes. 
They had already been trained to preserve 
frequent silence, and, above all, to a general 
unquestioning obedience. A novice, on 
proceeding to the cell which had been 
allotted to her, and which was supposed to 
be furnished, found nothing but faggots. 
She accepted the accommodation without 
one word of inquiry, and slept on the 
faggots for several consecutive nights, On 
another occasion, some medicine was 
carried by mistake to a nun who was in 
perfect health. That it was brought to 
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her was sufficient, and she immediately / not qualified to set theirs.” 


swallowed it. The excesses of a s system, | 
if they lead to nothing worse, at least | 
result in the ridiculous. 

The Abbé de Saint-Cyran was intimate | 
with M. Arnauld d’Andilly, the eldest | 
brother of Mother Angélique. He hap- | 
pened to be present when she sent to ask | 
for carriages to take the poor nuns of| 
Maubuisson to Port- Royal, and he was so | 
deeply impressed with ‘the disinterested. | 
ness of the transaction that he wrote the | 
abbess a letter of congratulation. Such | 
was the commencement of her connection 
with this remarkable man, who exercised | 
so large an influence over the present for- 
tunes and future fate of Port-Royal. | 
Richelieu, who appreciated his talents and | 
feared his worth, made great efforts to 
attach him to himself. He offered him | 
several sees, and the persevering refusal of 
Saint-Cyran to accept the bribe was the 
principal cause of the persecution to which 
he was afterwards subjected. “The nar- 
row way,” he once observed, “obliged me 
to marry a prison in preference to a| 
bishopric, because the refusal of one led | 
necessarily to the other, under a govern- 
ment that could tolerate only slaves.” 


“ Richelieu,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, “ like | 
Bonaparte and all despots, could never 
bear that a person of any consideration 
should remain beyond the sphere of his 


power. He did not scorn to make ad- 
vances, but woe to those who did not yield 
to them! Whoever was not for him, and 
wholly his, was soon deemed to be against 
him.” In truth, the aims of Saint-Cyran 
and Richelieu weré as remote as ambition | 
and humility, as state-craft and simplicity, | 
as worldliness and Christianity. While | 
the Cardinal was intent upon wielding the 

sceptre of kings, the Abbé was engrossed | 
with dreams of reforming the Church. 

“ Formerly,” said he, “it was like a large 

river, of which the waters were clear, but 
now it seems nothing but mire.” The! 

evil was notorious, and was bewailed by 

every man who had the slightest preten- 

sion to goodness. “ My daughter,” said | 
St. Francois de Sales to Mother Angé slique, 
“to talk of such disorders to the world 
would give rise to useless scandal. These 
sick people love their diseases; they do 
not choose to be cured. I know this as | 
well as the doctors who speak of it, but 
discretion prevents me from mentioning it. 
We must weep and pray in secret to God, | 
that his hand may be laid where men are | 
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The man who 
uttered these expressions cannot certainly 
be taxed with an over-scrupulosity, for he 
believed that he would be justified in 
cheating at cards for the purpose of in- 
creasing his alms! It was the same in 
Italy as in France. “ Zeal and affliction 
for the disorders of the Court of Rome,” 
said Frederico Borromeo, Archbishop of 
Milan, “incited me to write a book « 

the subject three fingers thick. But, ie 
ing seen every avenue closed against re- 
formation, I burnt my work, well assured 
moral truths did but cause 
scandal, and proclaim the excesses of those 
who re ‘fuse to mend.” The whole soul of 
M. Saint-Cyran was up in arms against 
the spirit of an age like this. The world, 
the flesh, and the devil were in the Church, 
and, while Richelieu was league with 
them, the business of the abbé was to 


| fight against them to the death. 


Before the acquaintance of Mother 
Angélique with M. Saint-Cyran had ripen- 
ed into intimacy, some disastrous changes 
took place in the Port-Royal community. 
“This house, so inconvenient and so small,” 
wrote one of their number, in allusion to 
the influx of nuns from Maubuisson, 
“became suddenly enlarged by the ample 
charity of those who desired to be 
straightened for the advantage of others.” 
The sentiment was admirable, but the 
walls did not expand with their hearts, 
and they felt the annoyance of being 
crowded too closely in their hive. The 
valley, too, generated fevers, and 
fifteen of their number had died in two 
years. They consequently purchased a 
house in Paris, and thither the colony was 
transferred in 1626. 

The Mother Angélique, who had long 
been desirous of resigning her post of 
abbess, petitioned the King, about the 
period of the change of residence, to allow 
the nuns to choose their own superior. 
The prayer was granted, and a triennial 
election was substituted for the appoint- 
ment for life by the Crown. A short time 
before she abdicated her own authority, 


'she became acquainted with M. Zamet, 


bishop of Langres, and gave him the 
directorship of Port-Royal. If M. Zamet 
had been a M. Saint-Cyran, his fervor and 
wisdom would have supplied the place of 


| the watchful piety of Mother Angélique, 


and rendered her resignation innocuous. 
But she was deceived in her man. Cau- 
tious as she was, she had mistaken the 
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character of this wily bishop, who was of 
Italian descent— 


“For oft, though Wisdom wake, Suspicion sleeps 
At Wisdom’s gate, and to Simplicity 
Resigns her charge, while Goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems.” 


Through the new abbess he began with 
all speed to undo the work which Mother 
Angelique, with endless toil and prayer, 
had labored so many years to effect. In 
lieu of the customary plain fare served up 
on stoneware, they had now delicate viands 
on enamelled china, The dresses of the 
nuns were of beautiful white shalloon, 
their scapularies of brilliant scarlet, and 
perfumes, fine linen, and nosegays, were 
employed to give an air of luxury to the 
chapel. In short, M. Zamet avowed that 
he desired to introduce all the refinements 
which could please the young ladies of 
the Court, and allure rich and highborn 
maidens into the house. The discipline 


was relaxed to keep pace with these in- 
dulgences, and the nuns were encouraged 
to cultivate jesting, ridicule, and mimicry. 
It was evident that Port-Royal, under 
such influences, would soon relapse into 
the indolence and sensuality which experi- 


ence shows to be the natural tendency of 
monastic institutions. Mother Angélique’s 
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was ordered to rise from the table, a 
basket filled with dirt was tied round her 


neck, and as they led her round the room 


they exclaimed, “Sisters, behold this 
wretched creature, whose mind is more 
stuffed with perverse opinions than this 
basket is with filth.’ After acts like these, 


| to walk barefooted and bareheaded was a 


heart was hot within her, but she held her | 


tongue. “I often felt grieved,” she says, 
“but I did not speak; and when I asked 
myself, What is the good of all this? 


I } 


answered, To confound my own judg- | 


ment,” But though she forbore to re- 
monstrate, her demeanor told what spirit 
she was of. “ Your shadow is obnoxious 
to us,” said M, Zamet vo her one day. 
“Then send me where you please,” was 
her reply. Her submission did not disarm 
his indignation, for he wanted her to be as 


worldly as himself; and since he could not | 


subdue her goodness, he resolved to per- 
secute it. 
talk to her, lest she should give them bad 
advice. On several occasions an account 
of her life, filled with calumnies, was read 
aloud in the refectory. She continued 
eating all the time, and on the Abbess 
expressing surprise at her composure, she 
replied, “I did not give it a thought.” 
Once she was taken into the room with a 
large paper mask on her face, and the nuns 
who escorted her said, ‘‘ Sisters, pray to 
God for this hypocrite; pray to God that 
she may be converted.” Another day she 


trifling penance. The meekness with 
which she endured every insult that could 
be devised is the surest proof of the extra- 
ordinary worth of her character and the 
depth of her Christianity. In her reforms 
she appeared as a leader and a model; 
like a captain who goes in advance of his 
soldiers that he may conduct them to 
victory. Admiration, success, and obedi- 
ence, were a full compensation for past 
self-denial, and the stimulus to new. But 
when she who lately ruled was mocked 
and reviled by her former pupils—when 
austerity only provoked contempt—when 
piety was branded as hypocrisy, and inno- 
cence as guilt—she had nothing to sustain 
her except the reality of a religion which 
was all-sufficient for itself. Of the many 
signal passages in the history of Mother 
Angélique this is the chief; the unflinch 
ing resolution of “ the day of the wicket” 
fades before her unmurmuring submission 
to protracted persecution. 

There is little interest in the events 
which restored Mother Angélique to the 
favor of M. Zamet, and which, ultimately 
destroying his authority, placed the mon- 
astery under the direction of Saint-Cyran. 
We pass at once to the year 1637, which 
was marked by an event that produced a 
new appendage to Port-Royal, and was a 
frosh source of distinction to it. The 
nephew of Mother Angélique, Antoine Le 
Maitre, was the most eloquent advocate 
who had been heard at the bar in the 
memory of man, “ The days on which he 
pleaded,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, “ the 


| preachers, out of prudence, and for fear of 


The nuns were forbidden to | 


| smith, 


speaking in a desert, left their pulpits to 
go and hear him. The Great Hall was 
too small to contain his audience.” These 
famous speeches were published after the 
revision of the orator himself. M. Sainte- 
Beuve confesses that they do not vindicate 
the admiration. of his contemporaries. 
They are filled with quotations from poets, 
historians, and fathers of the Church. The 
ancient mythology is freely introduced, 
and Mars and Neptune are cited in the 
case of a servant-girl seduced by a lock- 
It was the age of pedantry, and 
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all antiquity was ransacked for precedents 
and allusions, An advocate once talked 
of the Trojan war and Scamander. “I beg 
to remind the Court,” said the counsel on 
the opposite side, “that the name of my 
client is not Seamander but Michaut.” 
In the time of Le Maitre the Scamander 
would have been thought a rhetorical or- 
nament, and such frigid interpolations 
were the admiration, however little they 
may have moved the feelings, of the audi- 
tors. The pious mother of the great ad- 
vocate dreaded his fame, and thought it a 
snare of Satan to inflame his pride. She 
prayed fervently that the danger might 
be averted; and the request was heard. 
His aunt, the wife of that M. d’Andilly 
who inveighed 
Mother Angélique on “the day of the 
wicket,” fell mortally ill in August, 1637. 


M. Saint-Cyran attended her on her death- | 


bed, and M. Le Maitre heard the words he 
addressed to the dying penitent. 
prayer for the flitting spirit was read — 
“Depart, Christian soul, from this world in 


the name of the Almighty God which | 


has created you,”—the young advocate 
thought of the terrible day when this 
tremendous order should be pronounced 
over him. The sudden impression did not 
pass away. He determined to abjure the 


bar, and went to impart his resolution to | 


Saint-Cyran, “I foresee,” replied the 
holy man, “whither God is conducting 
me in intrusting me with your salvation : 
but no matter; we must follow him, even 
to prison and to death.” 
ist historians explain the allusion. “ Car- 
dinal Richelieu could not endure that 
persons on whom he had views should 


quit the world and eseape from his hands, | 
so exclusively did he consider them as his | 


property and his creatures ;” to which M. 
Sainte-Beuve subjoins, “ And what indeed 
would Bonaparte have said if a Saint- 
Cyran had converted and carried off from 
him one of his marshals? He likewise 
would have had a Vincennes for the con- 
verter.” 


It was settled that M. Le Maitre should | 


continue to plead till the arrival of the 
vacation enabled him to withdraw less ob- 
trusively than in full term. But his mind 


was no longer in his profession, and his | 


addresses diminished in power. Mortified 
by the disparaging comments of a rival 
advocate, he summoned up all his energies 
to render his last speech worthy of his 
reputation, and he succeeded to his desire. 
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| He believed he had renounced in his heart, 
| as he was about to renounce in fact, the 
| pomps and vanities of the world, but he 
‘could not endure that his fame as an 
| orator should suffer an eclipse, and he 
| did homage to the glory he thought he 
despised at the very moment of abjuring 


He had a brother, M. de Séricourt, who 
was in the army, and who visited him in 
his retreat. “ Will you, who appear so 
surprised to see me in this condition,” 
said M. Le Maitre in greeting him, “ do 
me the same honor as some in the world 
who report and believe that I am mad?” 
“No,” replied M. de Séricourt, “ from the 
|moment that I heard the news at the 
army I wished often I could imitate you. 
I came here more than half conquered, and 
this finishes me.” Nor did the results stop 
here; athird brother, M. de Saci, entered 
into orders and became confessor at Port- 
Royal. It isasingular instance of the rigid 
pride which mingled in the domestic rela- 
| tions of those days that the Le Maitre who 
voluntarily renounced the fairest prospects 
of worldly ambition, and was content to 
| bury himself in a secluded oblivion, under- 
| went the severest conflicts of soul before 
|he could bring himself to accept M. de 
Saci for a confessor. The eldest son could 
not serve the younger. He could ex- 
change distinction for insignificance, but 
| his pride revolted at the notion that he, 

the first-born, should show any symptom 
| of obedience to his brother. He at last, 
at the instance of his ecclesiastical superi- 
| ors, vanquished his scruples, and he wrote 
to M. de Saci to tell him that he entirely 
resigned to him his heart. 

The recluses at first were lodged in a 
building contiguous to Port-Royal of 
Paris, which was run up for the pur- 
| pose. The persecutions which were com- 

menced soon after caused them to retire 
to the original Port-Royal in the Fields, 
from which they were driven in turn. 
But they finally settled there, and it is 
'there that M. Sainte-Beuve exhibits to 
us the eloquent ex-advocate performing 
the functions of a day-laborer, “digging, 
reaping corn, making hay in the heat of 
noontide, wiping away the perspiration in 
summer, his beads in his hand, and refus- 
ing a fire in the hardest of winters; then 
plunging deep into study on his return 
from manual labor, devouring Hebrew 
that he might penetrate into the hidden 
meaning of Scripture, examining all the 
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compiling little treatises, composing learn- 
ed biographies, and collecting materials 
for the writings of M. Arnauld his uncle.” 
He once resumed his ancient functions, and 
pleaded for the nuns of Port-Royal before 
a village magistrate who had never heard 
anything so beautiful. He loved to teach 
the pupils at the schools, and it was still 
the master of eloquence which spoke in 
his lessons. ‘He read to me and made 
me read,” says Du Fossé, “ different 
passages of the poets and orators, and 
pointed out to me their beauties both of 
sense and elocution. He taught me also 
how to pronounce both poetry and prose, 
which he did admirably himself, having a 
charming voice and every other quality of 
a great orator.” But what more than all 
shows how his affections lingered over the 
profession he had renounced, and with 
what fond recollections he reverted to the 
arena of his triumphs, is that, having de- 
tected the genius of young Racine, he 
wanted to make him an advocate ! 

The forebodings of Saint-Cyran were 
not long in being realized. On the 14th 
of May, 1638, he was arrested and con- 
ducted to Vincennes. 
him as he was carried guarded in a coach, 
and, not guessing what had happened, 
said to M. Saint-Cyran, “ Where are you 
taking all these people ?” 
M. Saint-Cyran, “they are taking me,” 
The exact cause of his imprisonment was 
never declared. 


M. d’Andilly met | 
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doctrine of the fathers, translating them, | gation of himself.” 
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In effect it was to 
acknowledge that if he could resign him- 
self to the destruction of his theological 
labors he could resign himself to anything. 


| Of all the losses of property none would 


seem so disheartening as to lose the pro- 
ceeds of protracted mental toil, and it is 
surprising with what patience these trials 
have usually been borne, and with what 
fortitude and resolution they have been 
repaired, The resignation of Feénélon 
surpassed that of Saint-Cyran himself. 
His papers were consumed in a fire which 
burnt down the palace of Cambrai. The 
Abbé de Langeron hastened to Versailles 
to inform him of the disaster. He found 
him quietly conversing with some friends, 
and the Abbé endeavored to break the 
news by degrees. “I know it,” interrupt- 
ed the Archbishop ; “ but it is better that 
my house should be destroyed than the 
cottage of a poor man ;” and he tranquilly 
resumed the former conversation. When 
Cooper, the author of the Latin Diction- 


ary, had been employed eight years upon 


| his work, his wife, who was a shrew, put 


“Oh!” said | 


it on the fire. The indomitable lexico- 
grapher commenced it anew, and in eight 
years more completed his task. Porson 
spent ten months of incessant toil in copy- 
ing in his beautiful hand the almost oblit- 
erated manuscript of the Lexicon of 
Photius. When the copy was burnt he 
sat down unrufiled to make a second, 


| which he completed in the same perfect 


He himself enumerated | 


seventeen reasons for it, but tyranny does | 


not want seventeen reasons for persecuting | 


virtue, 


| 


The papers containing the vast | 


labors of his studious life were seized and | 


carried away. Two 


or three volumes | 


escaped the search, and they were burnt | 


by his nephew, M. de Bareos, for fear they 
should furnish materials for an accusation. 
They were the memoranda for a gigantic 
work on the Sacrament. 
said M. de Barcos, “ are not lost, for they 
have returned to their source.” M. Saint- 
Cyran did not regard their destruction 
With equal complacency. “If,” said he, 
“a man has amassed by the pious studies 
of years those riches of the divine word 
which are infinitely more precious to him 


loved as having been given to him by the 
hand of God, and if this man consents that 
God destroys them by an unexpected 
weident, it is an excellent preparation to 
lead such a person to the voluntary abne- 


“ The thoughts,” | 


style as the first. Audubon likewise, the 
American ornithologist, had one thousand 
of the drawings for his great work on 
birds destroyed by fire. ‘“ The burning 
heat,” he says, “ which rushed through 
my brain when I saw my loss, was so great 
that I could not sleep for several nights, 
and my days were oblivion; but I took 
up my gun, note-book, and pencils, and 
went forth to the woods again as gaily as 
if nothing had happened. I could make 
better drawings than before. In three 
years my portfolio was filled.” All 
authors, however, have not displayed the 
same self-command, A fire consumed the 
observatory and manuscripts of Hevelius, 
and such was his regret at the destruction 


| of some astronomical notes that he wrote 
than pearls and diamonds, and which he | 


that he never 
shedding tears. 
author of the well- 


eight years afterwards 
thought of it without 
Father Simon, the 


| known “ Critical Histories of the Old and 


New Testament,” was denounced by the 
Jesuits to the Intendant of Rouen, and, 
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fearing that his manuscripts would form | 


the ground of a charge against him, in the 
first impulse of alarm he committed them 
to the flames. No sooner was it done 
than his regret brought on a violent fever 
which killed him in three days. 
accidental fire 
Ureseus, which he had just completed. | 
Pouring forth a torrent of abuse on the 
Virgin and the saints, he rushed into a 
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all my visions.” The ex-advocate was in 
his element here, and he triumphed as 
easily over M. Li subs urdemont, when per- 


forming the office of Inquisitor, as he 


| would have done if of old he had been 


An | 


destroyed a work of | cluses, driven from their solitude, took 


wood, where he spent the day in a con- | 


tinuous delirium. 
a dunghill, and next morning took refuge 
in the cottage of a poor joiner, and re- 


He passed the night on | 
| dinal replied, 


mained with him six months, renouncing | 


alike the companionship of his books and 
his friends. What an effectual antidote it 


pitted against him in the courts, The re 

| lodgings i in Paris; but in the summer of 
1639 they went back secretly to Port- 
Royal-des- Champs. 

The Prince of Condé interceded for M. 
Saint-Cyran with Richelieu, and the Car- 
“Do you know for what 
kind of man you are pleading? He is 
more dangerous than six armies.” Hope 


| of mercy there was none; and it was not 


would have been to his grief if he could | 


have rated his works at the same value as | 
they were rated by the world! But the | 


till the death of Richelieu, five years after- 
wards, that M. Saint-Cyran w ‘as released 
| from his confiatonnt the 6th of Februar y; 
1643. ‘All Vincennes,” says M. Sainte 


best consolation was that which awaited | Beuve, “was in transports ; the monks of 
Thomas Gale, the learned author of the | the place « came to congratulate him, and 
“Court of the Gentiles.” The great fire | | the cuards wept with joy and sadness to 


of London burnt the house of the friend | see him depart.” 


who had care of the manuscript. 


Mother 


Agnes was the 


Gale | first who heard the news, when the com. 


had scarcely subdued his mind to resigna- | munity were assembled in the refectory, 


tion when his friend came to tell him that 
the manuscript was saved. 
The male recluses who lived within the 


precincts of the monastery of Port-Royal 
at Paris were ordered to leave on the ar- 


rest of Saint-Cyran. It was then they 
took refuge at the old Port-Royal-des 


Champs, which had been now twelve | 


years uninhabited, and was going to de- 
cay. The cells within were = than 
ever, the grounds without more marshy, 
the surrounding woods more dense and 
gloomy. The enemies of Saint-Cyran 
grudged his disciples even this retreat, 
where they were cut off from all possibil- 


ity of working mischief, and where mala- | he withdrew from the world; 
ria promised to deal more rigorously with | were claimed by Mother 


them than tyranny itself. One M. Lau- | 
bardemont, of infamous memory, was sent 
to interrogate them, that he might ex- 
tract some evidence against M. Saint-Cy- 
ran. 
in particular,” says M. Sainte-Beuve, “ ex- 
cites at once laughter and disgust. 


| occasion as this, 





| 


which was a period of the day devoted to 
silence. Not choosing, even on such an 
to infringe the laws of 
the house, she unfastened her girdle to 
intimate that the bonds of their beloved 
director was broken. The sign was in- 
stantly understood. Every face beamed 
with gladness, and in the midst of their 


| silence the nuns spoke a language more 


expressive than words. 

The health of M. Saint-Cyran was un- 
dermined by his long imprisonment, and 
he died in the October of the year that 
witnessed his release. He bequeathed his 
heart to M. d’Andilly on condition that 
his bowels 
Angélique for 
Port-Royal of Paris; and his hands, 
“which had been so often raised to God, 
and which had written so many truths,” 
were cut off for M. Le Maitre. These 


“The examination of M. Le Maitre | ghastly relics of corruption, which ar 


| shocking to men of another faith, wear to 


folly, but wicked and cruel folly, and it is | 


just that it should tarnish the grandeur of | Royalists honored his remains 
Among many other puerile | 


Richelieu.” 


questions, Le Maitre was asked if he had | 


not had visions. “ Yes, certainly,” he re- 
plied ; “when I open one of the windows 
rf my chamber I see the village 


of Vau- 


murier, and w hen I open the other I see | 


the village of Saint-Lambert. These are 


It is | the eyes of Roman Catholic superstition : 


if the Port 
, they als 
endeavored to emulate hisspirit, and at least 
in this instance did not substitute fo! 
| saintship the worship of a fragment fron 
| the body of a saint. 

Several ladies of rank were attracted 
by the piety of Port-Royal, and h: ul occa 
sional relations with it. Mari 


hallowed appearance. But 
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an apartment there to which she frequent- 
ly retired. In her high estate her coun- 
sellors exhorted her to save, but she an- 
swered that it was needless, for she would 
always have enough to be received into 
Port-Royal by her old friend Mother An- 
gélique. “ No, no,” replied the Abbess, 
when these words were reported to her; 
“unless a queen is completely holy she 
causes a relaxation of the rules. 
and queens are naught before God, and 
the vanity of their station rather excites 
his aversion than his love.” There is not 
a little religious pride in this speech, 
which was unworthy of Mother Angélique. 
Another of the frequent visitants at Port- 
Royal was the Princess de Guemené, and 
above all the Marquise de Sablé, who 


built a house within the precincts of the | 


monastery. 
agreeable ex 
company, 
dainties. Her retreat was an odd com- 
pound of del esprit, devotion, politics, and 
confectionary. 
maxims,” La 
her ; 
thing, I beg to have in return a carrot- 
soup and a mutton-stew.” 
“You cannot do me a greater charity 
than to allow the bearer of this note to 
enter into the mysteries of marmalade and 


There she led a placid and 
xistence, receiving excellent 


Rochefoucauld wrote 


of your genuine sweetmeats, and I most | 
humbly entreat you to do all you can for | 


him. If I could hope to receive two 
platefuls of those sugar-plums, of which I 
do not deserve to eat, I should feel my- 
self indebted to you all my life long.” 
How did Mother Angélique put up with 
these excellent carrot-soups, these exqui- 
site stews, and these mysteries of marma- 
lade? We are not informed; but her 
ardent wish to return to the beloved Port- 
Royal-des-Champs serves as an indica- 
tion of her opinions. Paris, it is easy to 
perceive, marred her work, and she felt 
the necessity of a deepe r retreat. 

It was not till the 13th of May, 1648, 
that Mother Angélique and a portion 
of the nuns returned to Port-Royal in the 
Fields. The dilapidated mansion had 
been repaired, and the surrounding 
grounds, drained and cultivated by the 
exertions of the increasing band of re- 
cluses, were healthier than before. Mother 


Agnes asserted that the place inspired a 
devotion which was not felt elsewhere ; 
and if, she said, the nuns of Paris, of whom | 
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gue, the future Queen of Poland, possessed | 


Kings | 


and allowing herself a thousand | 


“Here is all my stock of | 
to | 
‘“ . ti. hi for 

but as people give nothing for no- 


And again— | 


| brother Pascal neither 
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many preferred to remain in the city, had 
experienced the sensation, they would de- 
sire the wings of the dove, that they 
might fly there and be at rest. She seem- 
ed unconscious, like her sister Anne, that 
her feelings were derived from incidents 
associated with the locality, and not from 
the locality itself. It was here that con- 
viction first dawned upon her mind when 
the fascination of novelty and the ardor of 
youth conspired to maintain her in a per- 
petual joyfulness. These were days never 
to be renewed, and the recollections of 
that glorious time haunted the scenes in 
which they were born, and impregnated 
every nook with the primitive spirit. 

The war of the Fronde, at the com- 
mencement of 1649, gave for a while a 
new aspect to the monastery. The people 
of the neighborhood brought their mov- 
ables to this sanctuary to preserve them 
from the ravages of the hostile armies. 
The courts were crammed with beasts and 
fowls till the scene reminded the nuns of 
Noah’s ark. The church was closely pack- 
ed with corn, peas, pots and pans, and all 
manner of miscellanous effects. The dor- 
mitory was full of sick and wounded. 
Many of the peasants who took refuge at 
the monastery were crowded together 
with the animals to such a degree, that, 


| except for the coldness of the weather, 


Mother Angélique was convinced that the 
plague would have broken out. Even the 
cold itself was an evil, for their wood was 


exhausted and they did not dare to stir 


abroad to cut more. Many of the people 
were starving in consequence of the gen- 
eral pillage, and they owed their lives to 
the charity dispensed at Port-Royal. But 
what, above all, gives a shocking idea of 
the wanton brutality of the soldiery, is, 
that the inoffensive inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding villages were obliged to forsake 
their houses and hide themselves in the 
woods to avoid being killed by their coun- 
trymen. 

Such as we have seen Mother Angéli- 
que she always remained. We pass on to 
the year 1651 that we may get a glimpse 
of another remarkable woman, Jacqueline 
Pascal, who then entered the monastery. 
“ Heaven,” says M. Cousin, “ had gr: anted 
her, with the loveliness of a wom: in, all the 
gifts of genius, She was inferior to her 
in intellect nor in 
character.” At the age of fourteen, she 
won the annual prize which was given at 
Rouen for the best poem on the Immacu- 
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late Conception, When her name was 
announced, Corneille rose on her behalf 
and thanked the President in verse. M. 
Cousin considers that the poem of Jacque- 
line surpasses that of the author of the 
“ Cid,” and it must be confessed that the 
woman who was the equal of Pascal and 
the superior of Corneille must have been 
one of the marvels of the world. But we 
cannot accept the estimate of M. Cousin, 
who is prone to exaggerate the merits of 
his heroines to a degree which we should 
not have expected from the rigorous pre- 
cision of a metaphysician. Whether or 
not he has fallen in love with them, accord- 
ing to the theory of M. Sainte-Beuve, he 
certainly writes of them with the blindness 
of a lover. Jacqueline Pascal, in moral 
force of character, was not inferior to her 
celebrated brother, but she was no more 
his rival in intellect, if we are to judge 
from her writings, than she was a hun- 
dred feet high. 

In 1646 her father fell upon the ice and 
broke his leg. Two brothers in the neigh- 
borhood, who, though they were not sur- 
geons by profession, had acquired great 
skill in the setting of limbs, attended him 
on the occasion. They were as well 
versed in the Port-Royal divinity as in the 
treatment of fractures, and introduced 
the Pascals to the writings of Saint-Cyran, 
Jansenius, and Arnauld. In the autumn 
of 1647, Jacqueline accompanied her bro- 
ther to Paris, and, having been strongly 
impressed by the treatises of the Port- 
Royalists, she was induced to go to their 
church. The sermons completed what 
the books had commenced, and she made 
up her mind to become a nun. She at 
last disclosed her desire to her father. He 
answered that his days would probably 
not be many, and he entreated her to 
have patience till he was in his grave. In 
the mean time he promised that she 
should live as she pleased. She thanked 
him, gave no direct reply to his request 
that she would not desert him, but said that 
he should not have reason to complain of 
her disobedience. It is seldom that good 
qualities are mixed together in the mind 
in their just proportions. Jacqueline’s 
grand merit was the homage she paid to 
the conclusions of her conscience, and the 
inflexible resolution with which she acted 
upon her convictions. Her defect was to 
yield too much to her personal desires, 
and to give too little weight to the feel- 








ings of others. She was not by nature | 
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deficient in domestic affection, but it was 
overborne by her conventual aspirations, 
and the intensity of her individual will. 
The touching appeal of her father desery- 
ed a warmer answer, and a more hearty 
compliance. In truth, in all her traits, 
Jacqueline was a complete personification 
of the virtues and errors of Port-Royal. 
Within its walls there was a bond of af- 
fection which rivalled in its strength the 
ties of nature, but the tone adopted to 
those without was hard and chilling. The 
fountain of love in the monastery itself 
was never dry, but the stream was not 
suffered to flow beyond. 

In 1649 she went with her father to 
stay with her sister Madame Perier in Au- 
vergne. She never left her room except 
at meals or to go to church, and if any 
one intruded on her privacy it was evi- 
dent that the interruption was irksome to 
her. She passed the winter without a fire, 
and would never approach it when she 
came down todinner, Her abstinence was 
so great that she destroyed her health, and 
when it seemed necessary, from her debil- 
ity, to increase the allowance of food, her 
stomach was unable to bear it. The can- 
dles she consumed showed how little she 
slept, and it is surprising that exhausted 
nature did not sink under the discipline. 
The dress of the monastery was so trying 
to novices, that by fretting the body it 
acted injuriously on the mind. Jacque- 
line resolved to prepare herself before- 
hand for the change. She discarded her 
corset, cut her hair, and wore a head-dress 
which was larger and more troublesome 
than the veil. Prevented from entering 
the convent, she adopted the conventual 
life in her home. The moral courage 
this required was immense, for it was op- 
posed to all which prevailed around her, 
and was certain to provoke incessant 
censure and ridicule. In Port-Royal it 
was the system, and everything there 
contributed to make it easy it 
was difficult in the world. But here 
again we come upon the errors and 

mingled with her high 


as as 


follies which 
resolves, and deprives them of much of 
their praise. It almost seemed as if the 
votaries of Port-Royal held pain to be 
piety, and comfort to be wickedness. 
They were not content to declare war 
against criminal sensuality ; they thought 
that physical deprivation was an essential 
part of moral beauty. Jacqueline express- 


ed a doubt whether dirt was the most 
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desert. 














and silence were the attributes of her sex. 
It was still the same delusion. They 
would not permit the use of gifts for fear 
they should be abused. The notion was 
at the root of the monastic system itself. 
They fled from the world they should 








the world should overcome them. It was 
not strength but weakness which drove 
them into retirement, and to preserve 
their individual health they ran from the 
infected, whom they should have remained 
to cure. When it was literally a physical 
malady instead of the moral plague with 
















true heroines. Jacqueline sat day and 


side of a niece who had the confluent 
small-pox, and hardly left her for a mo- 
ment. She had, however, passed through 







very greatly the danger of infection. 

In September, 1651, her father died. 
Being now her own mistress, she deter- 
mined to gratify her cherished project 






Royal. Her brother fondly hoped that 
she would defer her intention for a couple 
of years, and remain to soothe his grief 
and relieve his solitude. He was hurt 





perfect state of man; but it was encour-| when he found she was bent upon leaving 
aged and practised by some in the mo-! him, although she spoke of it at first as a 
nastery, and was quite as rational as many | temporary trial of the conventual life. 
of their other observances. It would be 
difficult to say whether particular portions 
of their rules are most fantastic or revolt- 
ing. In the dreary directions which Jac- 
queline drew up for the management of} resolution. “ It is just,” she said, “ that 
the children at Port-Royal, she states that 
in the brief periods of recreation each 
must play by herself to avoid making a 
noise! As if the noise of childish sports | 
wasasin! They were strictly forbidden 
to caress each other, or to show marks of | of Port-Royal, often selfish in its seeming 
fondness, for nature was not to be directed, 
but extinguished. Good and bad, they 
confounded it all in a common anathema, 
and not content to root out the weeds 
from the heart, they converted it to a 


During the sojourn of Jacqueline with 
her sister, a monk employed her, as she 
had a turn for poetry, to translate some of | which he rejected as useless. To have 
the Latin hymns of the Church into vernac- | 
ular verse. She imparted the project to 
her friends at Port-Royal, and they enjoin- 
ed her to desist. They told her it was a | 
talent of which God would not demand 
from her an account, and that humility 


have ameliorated and adorned, for fear | 


which they had to deal, they acted like | 


night for an entire fortnight by the bed- | 


the disorder herself, which diminished | 


without further delay, and enter Port- | 
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She entered the monastery in January, 
1652, when she was twenty-six years of 
age, and two months afterwards she 
wrote to her brother to declare her final 


others should do a little violence to their 
feelings to compensate me for what I have 
done for the last five years.” To compen- 
sate her, thatis, fornot abandoning a loving 
father! Such was one side of the spirit 


self-denial. When she sent word to her 
brother that she should take the veil on 
All Saints’ day, he went to her nearly 
wild with the pain produced in his head 
by the announcement, and implored her 
to postpone the final step, that he might 
have time to get reconciled to the project. 
He could only obtain a fortnight’s respite, 


satisfied the affection, consoled the sorrow, 
participated in the thoughts, and cheered 
the home of Pascal, will not seem to 
healthy minds a less worthy and religious 
act than to have shut herself up in Port- 
Royal. 

Irritated, perhaps, by the ungenerous 
obstinacy of his sister, Pascal availed him- 
self of his legal rights to avoid putting 
the portion bequeathed her by her father 
into her power. Thisstepthrewherintoan 
agony of distress which nearly cost her her 
life. Unable to endow the monastery with 
her inheritance, she must either forego the 
vocation which was the predominant pas- 
sion of her soul, or submit to be received 
gratuitously, which was gall to the proud 
independence of her mind, To escape 
the alternative she desired to be admitted 
as one of the lay sisters who were the 
menials of the establishment, and in fact 
worked for their scanty board. But this 
request was refused. Mother Angélique 
and Mother Agnes thought the dowry a 
matter so indifferent that they gaily ad- 
vised her to renounce the property and 
trouble her brother no more upon the 
| subject; but M. Singlin, the director of 
| Port-Royal, replied that, if some main- 
| tained their rights with too much warmth, 
| others relinquished them with too much 
facility ; that it was necessary always to 
stand neuter, and, regardless of interest on 
either side, to consider what was right; 
and that, if a person was disposed to be 
| unjust to ourselves, charity to him obliged 
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us to endeavor to show him his error | 


and bring him back to his duty. After 
delivering this wise counsel he yielded to 
the opposite opinion, and Jacqueline was 
instructed to write to Pascal and aban- 
don her claim. She would have been in- 
consolable if he had taken her at her 
word; but when he found her resolution 
to assume the veil was unalterable, he 
paid her portion of his own accord with 
perfect good will. Thus ended Jacque- 
line’s “day of the wicket.” It was as 
much more trying to her fortitude than 
the grand conflict of Mother Angélique as 


it was inferior in dramatic interest and | 


The | 


less justified by the circumstances. 
Abbess had been compelled by her father 
himself to take the vows against her will, 
and having subscribed them she did but 
claim the right to keep inviolate the 
solemn obligations she had been forced to 
contract. Jacqueline, on the contrary, 
insisted on taking the veil against the 
wishes of her relations, and forsook a 
greater duty fora less. The result justi- 
fied her obstinacy to the person whom it 
chiefly concerned, for Pascal himself was 
won by her example to follow her into 
seclusion, and outdid her in the observ- 
ances of monastic austerity. 

Later events displayed under a more 
favorable aspect the true grandeur of her 
character. The Jesuits, who hated Port- 
Royal because, being famous and influen- 
tial, it was yet not Jesuit, procured at 
Rome the condemnation of five propo- 
sitions which they professed having 
extracted from the “ Augustinus” of 
Jansenius the friend of St. Cyran. A 
formulary, as it was called, founded on 
the bull of the pope, was drawn up in 
1656, and ordered by the parliament in 
1657 to be signed by all the ecclesiastics 
of the kingdom. The command slept till 
May, 1661, when it was determined 
to put it in force, and the nuns of 
Port-Royal—the very focus of Jansen- 
ism — were required to sign it, For 
some time previously this party was 
satisfied to draw a distinction between 
a question of fact and a question of doc- 
trine. They admitted that the doctrine 
was false, and that the Pope was em- 
powered to pronounce upon it, but they 


denied that it was to be found in the work | 


of Jansenius. To satisfy the conscience of 


the Port-Royalists, a declaration was at- | 


tached to the formulary, of which the sub- 
stance, according to Jacqueline, was to 
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require simple silence as to the fact, and 
obedience to the bull as to the doctrine. 
The Jansenist divines consented to the 
compromise, but the inflexible Jacqueline 
repudiated it with indignation. Sh 
treated it as an evasion, and a cowardly 
relinguishment of the truth. To bind 
themselves to silence, and to leave their 
adversaries free to speak and to triumph, 
was for practical purposes to admit that 
the propositions were in Jansenius. This, 
she said, was consenting to a lie if it was 





not denying the truth, and she protested 
loudly against virtually signing a stavement 
that a doctrine was in a book where they 
themselves had not seen it. Nor was she 
a whit more willing to give up Jansenius 
himself. While admitting that they were 
bound to obey the Holy See in matters of 
faith, she in reality rebelled against it, 
maintaining that the author and his doc- 
trine were alike holy, and that they ought 
to defend them to death. Her position 
wasa triple invasion of Roman Catholicism. 
Not only was it a private judgment, not 
only was it a day judgment, but it was the 
judgment ofa woman. She herself alluded 
to this objection. ‘I know it is not for 
women to defend the truth, although un- 
happily it may be said that, when the 
bishops have not the courage of women, 
the women ought to have the courage of 
bishops. But if we are not to defend the 
truth we can at least die for it, and suffer 





all things rather than abandon it.” That 
the ministers to whom God had confided 
his Gospel, should be so unfaithful to it 
vierced her, she said, to the heart. “ What 
is it,” she exclaimed, “we fear? Banish- 
ment and dispersion, loss of property—if 
you will, imprisonment and death; but: is 
not this our glory, and ought it not to be 
our joy?” Her letter, full of such indig- 
nant expostulations as these, she, a simple 
woman trained up in the obedience of the 
Roman Catholic system, had the courag: 

to send to the great Doctor of her church 
and party, Antoine Arnauld, who had 
agreed to adopt the declaration, and was 
believed to have been concerned in draw- 
ing it up. She did not dispute his creed, 
for it was the same with her own, It was 
his betrayal of the belief he held, the du 





plicity, the cowardice, which she de 
nounced, and, by the boldness with which 
she upbraided him, showed him how to be 
daring in a righteous cause, She declared 
| that if the compromising conduct contin 
| ued, the agitation would kill her; and kill 
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her it did. She expired on the 4th of 
October, 1661, a martyr to her lofty sense 
of moral rectitude, and the disgrace of 
shrinking, at the dictation of power, from 
the avowal of truth. The Mother Angé- 
lique had gone to her reward in the pre- 
ceding August. On her death-bed she 
checked a nun who was taking down her 
words. She was answered that the dying 


remarks of a preceding abbess had beer of | 


considerable use. “Ah!” she said, “that 
dear mother was very humble and very 


simple-minded, but Iam neither.” Doubt- | 
less she had had her hours of pride, for | 


she had accomplished mighty things, and 
could not look round upon her holy flock, 
and the celebrated men who had gathered 
round her house, or mark her influence 
over the minds of others, and the impulse 
which her example had given to piety 
throughout France, and not be tempted 


to feel some complacency at the contem- | 


plation of her work; but if a momentary 
vanity ever intruded, it was quickly ex- 
pelled, and she was as truly humble as she 
was good. Not only as the reformer of her 
convert does she occupy the chief place 
among its celebrities, but she appears to 
have been really the most remarkable, as 
was testified by her associates and succes- 
sors when they proudly called her the 
“ Great Mother Angélique.” 

It would be doing these holy women a 
grievous injustice, and would entirely 
destroy the value of their example, to 
suppose that they were actuated by the 
hope of that fame which has eventually 
fallen to them. It was the hatred which 
Port-Royal excited, the opposition it pro- 
voked, the injustice it suffered, which 


raised it to the place which it occupies in | 


the eye of the world, and, far from pre- 
senting a field for ambition, its insignificant 
endowments, its homely buildings, and its 


secluded position, seemed to doom it to | 


Quantiry oF Sarr 1n THE SEA.—The | 
amount of common salt in all the oceans is | 
estimated by Schafhautl at 3,051,342 eu- | 
bie geographical miles ; or about five times | 


more than the mass of the Alps, and only 
one third less than that of the Himalaya. 


The sulphate of soda equals 633,644.36 | 


cubic miles, or is equal to the mass of the 


perpetual obscurity. The decisive part of 
the life of Mother Angélique was passed 
in an arduous struggle with lukewarmness, 
|laxity, or vice, and she could have no 
notion that her steady devotedness and 
| gentle wisdom would ever be heard of 
| beyond the walls of the convent which 
|they adorned. The incidents of her career 
| which most attract the reader were, after 
all, but brief episodes in her humble, un- 
|obtrusive existence, and were done in a 
corner and not in the market-place. The 
“ day of the wicket” was a domestic scene 
which subsequent events alone caused to 
| be recorded ; and if anything could have 
added to the grief which the Abbess felt 
in that memorable conflict, it would have 
been the knowledge that the particulars 
| would one day be published to the world. 
The noble remonstrance of Jacqueline 
Pascal against the covert surrender of the 
most cherished principles of the Port- 
Royal community was contained in a pri- 
vate letter which was never intended to 
see the light, and would doubtless have 
passed into oblivion except for the splen- 
dor of her brother’s reputation, which, like 
a sun, illumined every object withia its 
system. The conflicts of mind which 
killed her were on behalf of views which 
were discountenanced by the great names 
of her sect, and she undoubtedly must 
have supposed that her sorrows and 
| remonstrances would be buried with her 


in the tomb. Even as it is, the names of 


Mother Angélique and Jacqueline Pascal 
have waited two centuries for the honor 
which, however little it was desired, was 
so eminently their due. It was in the 
party of the Jansenists that Roman Catho- 
licism made its nearest approach to the 
Protestant creed, and rarely indeed have 
any adherents of the Papal church shone 
forth with such a pure and steady light as 
the Nuns of Port-Royal. 


811.80 cubic miles; the lime salts, 109,339- 
.44 cubic miles. He supposes the mean 
depth to be about 300 metres, as estima- 
ted by Humboldt. Admitting, with La- 
place, that the mean depth is from four to 
five miles, the mass of marine salt will be 
more than double the mass of the Himalaya, 
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We have to record the safe arrival, in| been exploring his way, preparations are 
March last, of Dr. Livingston at Yeté, on | being made to add to our knowledge of 
the river Zambesi, about three hundred | this interesting part of the world. Two 
miles from Quillimane, on the east coast | separate expeditions are in preparation for 
of Africa. The heroic and indefatigable | the purpose of clearing up the mystery in 
missionary traveller left St. Paul de Loan- | connection with the Nile. One of these 
da on the west coast, towards the close of | expeditions is being undertaken by Cap- 
1854, and entered upon the perilous and | tain Burton, of the East India Company’s 
formidable undertaking of penetrating an | Service, and the English Government have 
unexplored country, occupied by barbarous | contributed £1000 towards the expenses 
tribes, and of reaching the east coast, at | it will involve. The second, and more im- 
the distance of more than two thousand | portant expedition, is being fitted out at 
miles from his starting-point. The long | the expense of the Pacha of Egypt, and 
interval that had elapsed since the last | will be under the care of Count de Lau- 
accounts reached this country of Dr. Liv- | ture, an experienced African traveller, and 
ingston’s progress, had given rise to seri- | the author of a recent work on Sudan, and 
ous apprehensions for his safety, when the | of other treatises on African geography. 
intelligence of his safe arrival at Yeté not | The expedition will be accompanied by 
only allayed the anxiety of his friends on | twelve aan two of whom are to be 
this point, but proclaimed the virtual ac-| English officers, accustomed to astronomi- 
complishment of his hazardous undertak- | cal and meteorological observations, and 
ing. By this journey across a portion of | the management of boats, Count de Lau- 
the African continent never before tra-| ture has been in London, taking counsel 
versed by Europeans, Dr. Livingston has | with the secretary of the Royal Geogra- 
discovered a shorter and more healthy | phical Society on the subject of the expedi- 
route into the interior than has hitherto | tion, which is to start from Cairo early in 
been known. Ina report of his journey | October, and is expected to take about 
which Dr. Livingston has forwarded to | two years for its completion. 
this country, he gives many interesting | One other matter pertaining to geogra- 
details respecting the physical features of | phical science, and we pass on to other 
the portion of the continent he has tra-| topics. It is a notice that should have 
versed, of its climate, and the character of | appeared a month ago—namely, that the 
its inhabitants, and of the openings it pre- | Russian Government are fitting out an- 


sents for trade, and the ultimate spread of | 
civilization and Christianity. In speaking 
of the trading spirit springing up amongst 
the native tribes, Dr. Livingston hopefully | 
ventures the opinion, that, if the move- | 
ment now begun is not checked by some | 
untoward event, the slaye-trade will cer- 
tainly come to a natural termination in 
that part of Africa; commerce speedily 
haying the effect of breaking up the sullen | 
isolation of heathenism, and letting the | 
different tribes see their mutual depend- 
ence, 

In another part of Africa, far removed 
from that in which Dr. Livingston has | 





other expedition for a scientific voyage 
round the world, making the thirty-ninth 
such voyage that the Russians have un- 
dertaken since the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. The command of this expe- 
dition has been given to one of the most 
distinguished officers in the Russian navy, 
who will enter upon his duties in the 
course of the present month, when the two 
corvettes of which the expedition is to 
consist are appointed to leave Cronstadt. 
If the expedition prove anything like so 
fruitful of important results as some of 


| those previously sent out by the Russian 


Government, we shall have something to 
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say about it by-and-by that will be worth 
the telling. 

In two or three consecutive numbers of 
the journal of the Society of Arts, a cer- 
tain “ Augustus Edward Bruckmann, Ph. 
Dr., Consulting Engineer, and Geologist,” 
has recently been discoursing to the public, 
in a lengthy, learned-looking paper, stuffed 
out with numerous quotations and passages 
put in italics, and well buoyed up by 
imposing foot-notes, on what he terms 
“ Negative Artesian Wells,” or, in plaeirn 
words, borings for the purpose of draining 
off surface-water, and allowing it to escape 
in subterranean channels or fissures. The 
erudite German expresses himself through- 
out his paper in the tone of a person first 
making known an important discovery 
that has hitherto been locked up in his own 
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breast, and to which too much importance 
cannot be attached. Of this pleasant de- 
lusion he is first of all disabused by a short 
note from Mr. Anstead, the late Professor 
of Geology at King’s College, who writes | 
to say, that if the worthy doctor will only | 
refer to a work of his on geology, pub- 
lished in 1844, he will find that the sub- | 
ject, for which he takes such great credit | 
to himself for introducing into this country 
as a novelty, is referred to and illustrated 
by engravings, and that England is not so | 
much behind in the matter as he supposes. | 
In the next week’s number of the journal | 


| 


Mr. Hyde Clarke begs to call the doctor’s | 


attention again to an article in the Civil | 
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Mr. Hind, the astronomer, has sent a 
letter to the “ Times,” suggesting to those 
who are provided with suitable telescopes 
the importance of at once commencing 
operations in search of the long-expected 
comet of 1556, the reappearance of which 


has been anticipated about the middle of 
the present century. The expectation of 


the reippearance of the comet about the 
yresent time is founded, Mr. Hind reminds 
bis readers, on a rough chart of its path, 
copied into several works, from an original 
yublication by Paul Fabricius, which, after 
Saving been lost to science, has recently 
been brought to light at Vienna, as well 
as a hitherto unknown, but far more im- 
portant, treatise by Joachim Heller, as- 
tronomer of Nuremberg, which gives the 


comet’s positions during an interval of 


fifty-three days, and consequently affords 
a very complete series of data for deter- 
mining its orbit in 1556. Mr. Hind states, 
that the calculations necessary to do just- 
ice to Heller’s observations are not yet 
brought to a close; but so far he is in- 
clined to think they will give an earlier 
period for the comet’s return ; and on this 
ground advises that a rigorous examina- 
tion of the heavens should be instituted 
at once, and continued until the limit 
assigned by the calculations for its reap- 


pearance is past. He is sanguine himself 


that this reappearance of the great comet 
of 1556 is near at hand. 
The readers of this Journal were inform- 


Engineer tor April, 1840, where the sys-|ed some months since, in a “ Discourse 
tem is fully described ; and then, to com- | on Ocean Matters,” of the existence, in the 
plete the discomfiture of the good man, | bed of the Atlantic, of a far-extending 


the number following contains another | 
letter, stating that the device announced | 
with so much pomp and circumstance, and | 
under the learned title of “ Negative Arte- | 
sian Wells,” has long been commonly prac- 

tised in many parts of England, under the 
most undignified appellation of “ swallow- | 
holes ;” and further, (and cruellest cut of | 
all,) that the practice of sinking these holes | 
is in many cases greatly to be deprecated, | 
as the drainage-water will rise and cover | 
the surface of the ground, and destroy the 
crops that may be growing there. Dr. 
Edward Augustus Bruckmann, Consult- 
ing Engineer and Geologist, has made no 
reply to his uncourteous correctors ; and 
as he took care to announce that he had 
come to England for the purpose of apply- 
ing his grand discovery, he may probably 
by this time be of opinion that his oceu- | 
pation is gone. 


| 





ridge of elevated land stretching east and 
west for several hundred miles across that 
part of the Atlantic lying between New- 
foundland and the west coast of [Ireland ; 
and of the design to take advantage of this 
ridge, already known as the “ Telegraphic 
Plateau,” for laying down a telegraphic 
cable between the two countries, The 
New York Times of the 8th July states, 
that a small steamer (the Arctic) had just 


left that port, under the command of 
Lieutenant Berryman, for the purpose of 


taking soundings, preparatory to laying 
down the cable for this projected tele- 
graph. The plateau is composed of sand 
and shells, and presents a remarkably level 
surface. It appears to be undisturbed by 
currents or icebergs, and seems as if mark- 
ed out by nature for the very purpose for 
which it is now about to be made avail- 


| able. 
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If the survey now being made prove 
satisfactory, the work of la¥ing the cable 
will immediately proceed. The plan pro- 
posed to accomplish this object is, to have 
the two steamers, each with half the cable 
on board, proceed together to a point 
midway between the two coasts, over the 
plateau, and then, parting company, for 
the two vessels to make for the opposite 
shores, each paying out the cable as she 
proceeds. It is estimated that ten or fif 
teen days will suffice for laying the cable; 
and little dpubt is entertained, amongst 
persons practically conversant with the 
subject, of the perfect and triumphant suc- 
cess of the experiment. Ifthe result prove 
that they are right, it will add another 
and still more powerful bond to those 
which already bind England and America 
together in peaceful and fraternal inter- 
course. 

The New York correspondent of the 
Times gives us,in one of his recent let- 
ters, an interesting morceauz of historical 


lore, in connection with the destruction of 


the old “Charter Oak” of Connecticut, 
which stood near the city of Hartford, and 
wag blown down on the 21st August by a 
gale of wind. The incident whence this 
venerable tree derived its name is rather 
curious. In 1686, James II. dissolved the 
government of the colony, and demanded 
the surrender of the original charter—a 
very liberal one—granted in 1662 by 
Charles II, The Governor and council 
refused to surrender their eharter, and 
even resisted the terrors of three several 
writs of guo warranto, The consequence 
was, that on the 3lst of October, 1687, 
Sir Edmund Andross and a guard of sixty 
soldiers entered Hartford, to seize the 
charter, if necessary, by force. The sit- 
ting of the assembly was judiciously pro- 
tracted till evening, when the charter was 
brought in and laid on the table, and, as 
it appeared, was about to be given up. 
But now the lights were suddenly put out, 
and all was darkness and silence; when 
the candles were again lighted, the pre- 
cious document had vanished. The council 
had not refused to surrender their charter, 
but it was gone. The stratagem, however, 
did not succeed ; the Governor was de- 
osed, and the royal orders carried out. 

ut, on the abdication of James, the char- 
ter, which had been concealed in a gigan- 
tic oak, was again produced ; the old Gov- 
ernor was reélected under it, and it 
remained the organic law of the colony till 
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1818. It was from this incident that the 
veneration of the people sprung up for the 
“Charter Cak,” which is supposed to have 
been a very old tree when America was 
discovered. The loss of the old tree is 
greatly regretted by the inhabitants ; and 
the day after it was blown down, the city 
band played solemn music over its trunk 
for two hours, and the city bells tolled at 
sunset in token of the public sorrow. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO “ THE 


MAJORITY.” 


GREAT 


No less than four of our veteran leaders 
in art and science have recently been 
stricken down, and added to the muster- 
roll of the illustrious dead. Dr. Buckland, 
the geologist; Sir John Ross, the Arctic na- 
vigator ; Mr. Yarrell, the good old British 
sportsman and naturalist ; and Sir Richard 
Westmacott, the Royal Academician, have 
gone from amongst us within a few days of 
each other, each in a ripe old age, and 
after a life of more or less distinguished 
service, 

The Rev. Dr. Buckland will long be re- 
membered with gratitude, as one of the 
band of eminent men who first redeemed 
geology from the puerilities and absurdi- 
ties of fanciful hypothesis, and gave it a 
high and prominent position among the 
physical sciences. Born in Devonshire, 
(one of the most favorable districts to de- 
velop a taste for geological pursuits,) he 
early became enamored of the science, and 
having, after a school life at Winchester, 
obtained a scholarship at Oxford, we find 
him, at the age of twenty-nine, appointed 
to the readership in mineralogy, and five 
years later to that of geology. The in- 
terest excited by Dr. Buckland’s advocacy 
of geology at Oxford not unnaturally 
brought up many opponents to its claims, 
and in 1820, only two years after his ap- 
pointment to the readership, he published 
his “ Vindicie Geologice ;”’ a work in 
which he shows that there can be no op- 
position between the works and the word 
of God, and that the influence of the study 
of natural science, so far from leading to 
atheism and irreligion, directly tends to 
the recognition of God and to his worship. 
This work was speedily followed by a pa- 
per in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” 
on the extraordinary assemblage of fossil 
teeth and bones, of various animals now no 
longer inhabiting our island, found in 
Kirkdale Cave, Yorkshire; and, in 1823, 











2 work which he published under the title 
of “ Reliquiz Diluviane ; or, Observations 
on the Organie Remains: attesting the 
Action of an Universal Deluge.” The 
hypothesis advocated in this work, as-an- 
nounced in its title, had previously been 
advaneed by Dr. Buckland in his “ Vin- 
diciz ;’ but in his great work, published 
in 1836, the famous Bridgewater Treatise 
on “Geology and Mineralogy considered 
with reference to Natural Theology,” he 
gives up this idea of an universal deluge 
as no longer tenable, and adopts the views 
previously announced by contemporary 
geologists. Notwithstanding the number | 
and variety of Dr. Buckland’s econtribu- 
tions to the literature of geological science, 
it is in connection with this treatise that 
his name will chiefly be remembered, and 
on it that his fame will mainly rest ; and 
though many and important discoveries 
have been made in geology since the time 
when this work was published, it still re- 
tains in great measure its original value as | 
an exposition of the leading truths of the 
science. Dr. Buckland was one of the | 
founders of the British Association for the 

Advancement of Science, and he also took | 
an active part with Sir Henry de la Beche 
in the establishment of the Museum of 
Economic Geology, now connected with 
the Government School of Mines in | 
Jermyn street, St. James’s. In 1845 he 

had the Deanery of Westminster bestowed | 
upon him by Sir Robert Peel; and being 
thus brought to reside in London, he im- 
mediately took a lively interest in all such 
questions as enabled him to bring his 
great knowledge of geology to bear upon 
the social amelioration of the people. In 
1850 his intellect gave way, and from that 
time to the period of his death, he was 
wholly laid aside from literary and mental 
occupation. 

The name of Sir John Ross is chiefly to 
be remembered on account of his having 
been the first in the present century to 
enter upon the difficult task of navigating 
the Polar seas. The command of an ex- 





the discoveries at Kirkdale, and others of | 
a similar character, were made the basis of | 
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only added considerably to our knowledge 
of the inhospitable regions of the north, 
but discovered the position of the north- 
ern magnetic pole. On this occasion Cap- 
tain Ross was locked up for four years in 
the ice; and the incidents of this fond im- 
prisonment, together with the narrative of 
the expedition as a whole, was devoured 
with the utmost avidity, when at length it 
was published to the world; on which oc- 
casion it was that its author received the 
honor of knighthood, with the Companion- 
ship of the Bath. The last public service 
of Sir John Ross, and one that reflects the 
greatest honor on his memory, was his 


| undertaking the command, in 1849, and 


when he had passed his seventieth year, of 
the private expedition fitted out by Lady 
Franklin to search for her lost husband. 


|The veteran navigator took a deep inter- 


est to the last in the proceedings of several 
scientific societies. 

William Yarrell was one of the best re- 
presentatives of the genial, hearty, and 
upright English sportsman and naturalist 
—a man whose pleasures and professional 


| pursuits alike take him out among the 


beautiful scenes of nature. The son of a 
West End news-agent, Mr. Yarrell knew 
far more, in his boyhood, of London streets 
and the bustle of town life, than of either 
fish or fowl; but as he grew apace, he ac- 
quired a love for angling, and with old 


| Izaak Walton’s letters in his basket, would 
often go out for a day’s holiday, to try his 
skill in the gentle art in the streams in the 
vicinity of London. Fishing led to shoot- 
ing; and it was not long before the name 
of Yarrell was mentioned in sporting cir- 
cles as that of one of the best marksmen of 
the day. Early in his sporting career, 
Mr. Yarrell became acquainted with Man- 
ton, the famous gun-maker, and with Shoo- 
bridge, the well-known hatter of Bond 
street, better known among vba men 
as an unerring shot; and wit 

of these he often made shooting excursions 
intd the country, all this time laying the 
foundation of that extensive acquaintance 
with the feathered tribes which was after- 
| wards displayed in his “ io of British 
pedition sent out by the Admiralty in | Birds.” It was not until Mr. 


the latter 


varrell had 


1816 was given to him, then a captain; | reached the age of forty, that he began to 
and he was accompanied by the since | think seriously of using his pen to give to 
equally celebrated Parry, in the capacity | the world the result of his long years of 
ot his lieutenant. In 1829, Captain Ross | observation in natural history. In tle 
undertook the command of a second ex-| early part of 1825, he sent to the Zoo- 
pedition for Arctic discovery, fitted out at | logical Journal his first composition, in 
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the expense of Sir Felix Booth, and not | the shape of “ Notices of the Occurrence 
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of some rare British Birds, observed | 
during the years 1823, 1824, and 1825,” | 
which at once brought Mr. Yarrell into | 
intercourse with several distinguished nat- | 
uralists; and in the same year he was | 
elected a Fellow of the Linnean Society. | 
Several papers from Mr. Yarrell’s pen now | 
speedily followed, and about the year | 
1829 the Zoological Club of the Linnean | 
Society, of which he had for some years 

been an active member, gave rise to the 
present Zoological Society, in the welfare | 
of which he has always taken the greatest 
interest. It is to Mr. Yarrell that we are 
indebted for the discovery of the ovipa- 
rous propagation of the eel, and the 
specific identity of the white-bait ; but 
the great work of his life was the produc- 
tion, during the years 1830-1840, of the 
two well-known Histories of British Birds 
and British Fishes, published by Mr. Van 
Voorst, and forming part of the splendid 
series of works on British natural history | 
which owe their origin to that gentleman’s | 
pone spirit and love of science. Mr. 

farrell died on Sunday, August 31, at | 
Yarmouth, whither he had gone from | 
London for a summer trip to the sea-| 
side, 

The veteran sculptor whose name stands 
the last on our list of lately-deceased cele- 
brities, was the son of a statuary in Mount | 
street, Grosvenor Square, London, and it 
was here, in his father’s studio, that young | 
Richard Westmacott imbibed that ardent | 
love for his profession which was at once | 
the sign and the earnest of his future dis- | 
tinction. In 1793, at the early age of 
eighteen, he was sent to Rome, to study | 
under Canova, where he made such speedy | 
progress, that upon one occasion he ob- | 
tained the first gold medal of the year for 
sculpture, which was given as a prize by | 
the Pope at the Academy of St. Luke. | 
In 1798 Westmacott returned to England, | 
and speedily rose to a high position in the 
estimation of the private patrons of the 
arts, who were then both numerous and 
discerning. St. Paul’s Cathedral contains | 
a large number of Sir R. Westmacott’s 
productions, and may be consulted with 
advantage by those who are unacquainted 
with his works, He received the dignity 
of knighthood in 1887. He took an active 
part in the proceedings of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and was a.member of the council of 
that body. He leaves a son to inherit his | 
name—one who bids fair to win a reputa- | 
tion as a sculptor. | 
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PIECEMEAL NATURAL HISTORY. 


We recently announced the addition of 
an Australian pteropus to the collection of 
animals in the Zoological Gardens, Re- 
gent’s Park; we have now another and 
still more interesting addition to record, 
in the shape of three fine specimens of 
the rare and beautiful Honduras turkey, 
(Meleagris ocellata,) from the dense forests 
of Central America, These fine birds 
have been sent to the gardens as a pre- 


|sent from Her Majesty, and are the first 
| of the kind that have ever been exhibited 
| alive in this country. 


The Honduras turkey was first describ- 
|ed by Cuvier, from a specimen captured 
| by the crew of a vessel while ashore cut- 
| ting wood in the Bay of Honduras; and 
| though repeated efforts have since been 
made to introduce it to this country, yet, 
until the present time, every attempt has 
proved unsuccessful. The bird is one of 
the most splendid of the poultry tribe, 
and almost rivals, in the gorgeousness of 
its metallic lustre, the diminutive hum- 
ming-birds of its own clime, or the gaudy 
peacock, that has so long been domestic- 
ated amongst us, from the remote re- 
It is fully equal to the 
common turkey in height; but, with a 
more slim and graceful form, a more erect 
bearing, and its brilliant tints of: green 
and gold, it has altogether a most attract- 
ive appearance. The gaiety of its coat 
may very probably add but little to its 
worth on a Michaelmas dinner-table ; but 
assuredly one would like to see such a 
brilliant creature at home in our poultry- 
yards. The birds now being exhibited in 
the Zoological Gardens were, until lately, 
in the possession of Mrs. Stevenson, the 
wife of the British Superintendent oi 
Belize, and were sent here by that lady, 
as a present to the Queen, under the care 


| of Mr. Skinner, the well-known collector 


of orchidaceous plants, who, by great care 
and attention during the voyage home, 
managed to preserve his feathered charge 
in excellent health and condition. The 
strangers are now accommodated with 
comfortable quarters in the near neigh- 
borhood of the pelicans and the family 
group of flamingoes, and are, of course, 
for the time being, “ the observed of all 
observers.” 

One of the newspapers in the west of 
ingland lately announced another curious 
zoological importation, which it might not 
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be amiss for Mr. Mitchell to look after— 
namely, a live scorpion, which came here 
with some sedge bags, it is supposed, from 
Egypt. It was found at one of the canal 
wharves among some luggage, and suffi- 
ciently alert and active to spring about on 
being placed at large. The last accounts 


















session of a druggist, near its place of cap- 
ture, in good health, and in the daily en- 
joyment of a meal of flies. 

In a paper which Sir W. Jardine read 
before the British Association at Chelten- 
ham on the artificial propagation of the 
salmon in the River tay, a curious illus- 
tration was given of the way in which 
various races of animals check and coun- 
tercheck each other in nature, and of the 


from the short-sighted interference of man. 
It has been customary, in waters presery- 
ed for salmon-fishing, to destroy the com- 
mon river trout, as one of the worst 









recently been ascertained that the larve 
of the May-fly, on which the trout feeds, 








the trout, therefore, by keeping down the 
number of the May-fly, should rather be 


is only another way of diminishing the 
number of the salmon. As an illustration 
of the same law of nature, it was mention- 
ed, that in parts of the country in which 









with the object of encouraging the head 
of game, wood-pigeons had increased to 
such an extent as to become a source of 
great injury to the farmers. There is 










with our partial knowledge, can interfere | 
with only to impair or destroy. 

M. C. Davaine has recently published 
some remarkable facts respecting the vi- 
tality of the common anguillule of mil- | 
dewed wheat. It appears that in the) 
larvee state these insects are endowed with 
the power of remaining dry and apparently 
dead for several years, and of again re- 
covering their power of movement on 
being moistened with water, as in the| 
case of several of the infusorial animal- | 
cule. These larve also exhibit a very 
remarkable power of resistance to the’ 
action of violent poisons, provided they 
are not of a nature to act on the tissues 
of the body. M. Davaine found by ex- | 













left the venomous little fellow in the pos- | 


evil and derangement that often result | 


enemies of the salmon fry; but it has | 


. . . ' 
carries on far more serious depredations, 
by preying on the salmon ova; and that | 


regarded as a friend than an enemy to the | 
fisherman. Obviously, to destroy the trout | 


the hawks had been ruthlessly extirpated, | 


clearly a balance in nature, which we, | 
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| periment that opium, salts of morphine, 
belladonna, atropine, and strychnia and 
its compounds, have no action on these 
minute animals, though so deadly in their 
effects on those of more complex organiza- 
tion. In a concentrated solution or paste 
of these substances, they continued to live 
and move for a fortnight. Nicotine, on 
the contrary, soon destroyed their move- 
ments, but not their vitality ; for, after re- 
| maining several days in contact with this 
substance, they became as lively as ever 
when freed from it by washing. It was 
also found that organic matters in a state 


animal origin, had the same effect upon 


the anguillule as nicotine ; small pieces of 


meat, cheese, or a little paste, put into 
water containing them, rendering their 
bodies straight and stiff in the course of a 
few hours in hot weather, although they 
would speedily recover their movements 
| on being washed in pure water. And this 
resuscitation may frequently be repeated 
with the same individuals. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, not- 
withstanding their tenacity of life, these 
anguillule are speedily destroyed by con- 
tact with acids, a circumstance the more 
singular, as other animals of the same class 
live and breed in vinegar. Sulphuric acid 
diluted with two hundred volumes of 
water kills them in a few hours, and may 
advantageously be employed to destroy 
them in seed corn. Another remarkable 
circumstance is, that these larve are able 
to support an intense cold, though heat is 
speedily fatal to them. M. Davaine has 
exposed them to a temperature of 4° below 
zero, Fahrenheit, for several hours, with- 
out killing them; though they perish at 
148° Fahrenheit ; while the rotifera and 
tardigrade animalcules support a heat of 
212°. These observations make an inter- 
esting addition to our knowledge of the 


'economy of the more minute forms of 


animal life. 

A few weeks ago, a huge whale, sixty- 
two feet in length, was picked up at sea, 
and taken ashore about twelve miles from 
Wick, where it was speedily resolved into 


| its commercial components of whalebone 


and oil. It was supposed at first that the 
animal had drifted dead from the Green- 
land seas; but from information which, 
has since transpired, it is more than pro-. 
bable that the monster was killed only the: ’ 
day before it was taken, in a single com- 
bat between himself and another monster 


of decomposition, and especially those of 
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of the deep. The conflict, which took | 
place about a mile and a half from the land, | 
and which was witnessed from the shore | 
by a number of fishermen and others, is de- | 
scribed as having been of the most deter- 

mined and exciting character. The two | 
monsters kept battling with each other, at 

times with their heads, and at times with 

their tails, raising a tremendous spray for | 
a distance of many yards around, After | 
a fierce and close encounter, they would | 
each retreat for a considerable distance, 
and, after a brief rest, would again meet 
in collision, dashing against each other 
with fearful rapidity and force. On re- 
covering from the effect of such a sudden 
attack, they would again resume their 
fight at close quarters, rising up in the 
water, springing sometimes to a height of 
twenty or thirty feet, and coming down on 
each other with terrible violence. For | 
three hours this desperate battle was car- 
ried on, the sea meanwhile assuming a 
bright red tinge, from the blood that had 
been shed; and, at the close, one of the 
whales. became motionless, while the other 
retired from the hard-fought field. The | 
next morning, as early as four o’clock, | 
the carcase was found not far from the | 
spot where the engagement of the previous 

aiternoon had taken place ; and from va- 

rious marks upon the body, and a broken 

jawbone, there was no reason to doubt 

that it was the vanquished belligerent in 

the affray. 

One other matter more to our taste, and 
we must have done for this time with na- 
tural history. Mr. Gosse has just an- 
nounced the discovery of a new British 
actinia, allied to Hdwardsia vestita, re- 
ferred to in the article “ Aquarium Mania,” 
p. 325. The discovery was made at Tor- 
quay, in July last, by Miss Pinchard, an 
accomplished student of our marine natural 
history ; and the discovered is a very gem 
of anemones, a little fellow scarcely more 
than half an inch in length, and with its 
expanded disk of tentacles not more than 
the tenth of an inch in diameter. It has 
a roughened tubular epidermis like its re- 
lative aforementioned, out of which, how- 
ever, it can protrude itself at both extremi- 
ties. Its body is a sort of fluted column, 
colorless, and showing its scarlet stomach 
within, while its tiny disk of tentacles, at 
top, is like a little complex star of creamy 
white. Mr, Lloyd’s collectors will doubt- 
less soon be at work to discover more of 
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these pretty zoophytes, and no long time 


[January 


is likely to elapse before it takes its place as 
one of the prime favorites of the aquarium. 


PROFESSOR DE MORGAN 


COINAGE, 


ON DECIMAL 


It is not long since that, at one of the 
meetings of the Society of Arts, a gentle- 
man from the west of England ventured 
the opinion, that great good would be done, 
if some competent person were employed 
to go through the country lecturing on 
Decimal Coinage, and treating the subject 
“poetically.” The thought was no doubt 
a happy one, and was probably suggested 
by the spirited, not to say poetical, descrip- 
tion to be found in the new volumes of Mr. 
Macaulay’s History, of the evils resulting 
from the depreciation of the coinage in the 
reign of James IJ, Our popular lecturers, 
however, most unfortunately for us, are 
not Macaulays, and there is much reason 
to fear that the gentleman at Plymouth 
will have to wait some time before he can 
give the promised “cordial welcome” to a 
poetical lecturer on Decimal Coinage. 

In the absence, however, of a competent 
person to do the thing “ poetically,” the 
Decimal Coinage Association itself has put 
forward a gentleman who has at least 
shown that this erewhile driest of dry 
subjects may be treated pleasantly and 
agreeably, and that, too, without at all 
losing sight of its distinctive character. 
The gentleman referred to is the redoubta- 
ble mathematician, Professor De Morgan, 
who, at the request of the association 
above mentioned, delivered a lecture ex- 
planatory of their object a few weeks 
since, in the large room of the Society of 
Arts, John street, Adelphi. Let us listen 
for a while; our readers will fiad the mat- 
ter worth attending to, though there be 
in it nothing of poetry. 

“ Ever since 1816, sensible people have 
been desiring and dreaming of the possi- 
bility of a decimal coinage. There have 
been various systems of doing this devised, 
but all of them have now sunk out of 
notice. These are the pound and mil sys- 
tem, and the tenpenny system, those names 
being used in a somewhat sarcastic sense, 
which is anything but a disadvantage, as 
it fixes men’s minds on the peculiar points 
of each system. But then your nicknames 
must be correctly given. Some opponents 
on the tenpenny side called themselves 
Little-endians, and the pound and mil 
people Big-endians. But that was a mis- 
take. They had got hold of the poker by 
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the wrong end. Lemuel Gulliver, on 
whom everybody relied but the Irish 
bishop, who, when the Voyage to Lilliput 
appeared, declared he didn’t believe the 
half of it, stated that the Endian dispute 
arose out of the following dogma: “True 
believers break their eggs at the conveni- 
ent end.” Nowthe pound and mil people 
believed that the small end was that at 
which the coinage ought to be broken, 
and a small crack of four per cent, in the 
copper served their purpose. But the 
real Big-endians (the tenpenny people) 
smashed the sovereign into tenpenny bits, 
and made such a hole’ as let out all the 
meat in getting rid of the pound and 
shilling. Both parties frightened the 
community by using the word ‘ decimal,’ 
and so leading people to think they would 
be puzzled with the arithmetical difficulties 
of decimal fractions, It would be better 
for everybody who advocated a decimal 
coinage, to state plainly that it was count- 
ing by tens, twenties, hundreds, thousands, 
and not counting, as we now do, by fours, 
twelves, and twenties, the upholders of 
which system should be named the 
‘ quarto-duodecimo-vicesimists.’ 

“Of the two systems now before the 
world, all that the pound and mil required 
imperatively was, that twenty-five far- 
things instead of twenty-four should go to 
the half-shilling. Of course it would be 
robbery to make people give twenty-five 
farthings for sixpence; but when we con- 
sider the great robberies committed by 
Parliament in taxation, we could afford to 
allow that, on account of the great bene- 
fits that would be obtained by it. In 
the tenpenny system there was nothing 
but inconvenience and impracticability, 
whether the decimalization was upwards 
or downwards. The advocates of the 
pound and mil system were in fault for 
not more distinctly pointing out the sim- 
plicity of the change which they proposed 
in the coinage, as compared with the en- 
tire subversion of the existing system that 
would follow from adopting the plan of the 
tenpenny people. In the tenpenny sys- 
tem it was proposed to retain the penny, 
introduce a tenpenny coin—a franc—and 
this new coin of tenpence and the existing 
shilling were to be allowed to circulate 
together until the shillings should be 
gradually absorbed by the Mint. There 
were a hundred and twenty millions of 
shillings now in circulation, and ten years 
at least would elapse before they would 
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all get back into the Mint. Old people 
could remember that, in spite of the re- 
coinage of 1696, silver coins of Charles IT. 
were in circulation in 1816. The incon- 
venience and confusion that would arise 
from this concurrent circulation of the 
shilling and the frane would be very obvi- 
ous, if they looked not so much at accounts 
and large transactions, as at the position 
of the poor man at the pay-table. The 
use of the shilling and the frane together, 
in such cases, would involve a difficult 
calculation in mental arithmetic, and 
would be the source of endless confusion 
with such as could only count without being 
used to mental calculation. But. by the 
adoption of the pound and mil system no 
difficulty of the sort arose, It would not 
be essential to the poor man to know 
florins, cents, and mils, In receiving his 
wages, the 17s, 6d. might go down in his 
employer’s books as 8 florins 75 cents ; but 
that would be nothing to him; he would be 
paid in the same coins as now, or perhaps 
with more florins than is usualnow. The 
whole point with him would be, that he 
would receivea farthing more in change for 
sixpence. In buying a threepenny loaf, he 
would know that he ought to get 3}d. back 
instead of 3d. Tothose who had no books 
to keep, and no sums to do, this was all that 
the pound and mil system required. There 
could be no doubt but that the tenpenny 
system would fail; any scheme was at once 
upset that required mental calculation in 
addition to counting. There is no more 
chance of the commercial world giving 
up the pound, which has held its place 
through all changes in our history, or of 
the poor transacting their little dealings 
by tenpences, than of the people rising 
and petitioning Parliament to repeal the 
Habeas Corpus Act, or to repudiate the 
National Debt.” 

At the conclusion of the lecture a sharp 
discussion took place, in which some of 
the ablest advocates of the tenpenny 
scheme defended their own system, and 
tried hard to disparage the arguments of 
the doughty professor, Neither he nor 
his partisans, Sowa: were to be shaken 
in their affection for the pound and mil, 
and they evidently carried the meeting 
with them. Let future lecturers on Deci- 
mal Coinage handle the subject after the 
manner of Professor De Morgan ; and it 
will be found not so very far removed 
from poetry after all—that best kind of 
poetry, the poetry of every-day life. 
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Ar the very moment when the manly 
language of Pascal, Moliére, and the grand 
school of Port-Royal, was tapering away 
into the refined and almost effeminate 
delicacy of Labruyére and the moralists 
of his school, Saint-Simon, a youth of 
twenty, nurtured in the traditions and 
phraseology of the past, was busy infusing 
into his memoirs something of the force 
and freedom of that vigorous and racy 
French written and spoken towards the 
close of the reign of Louis XIII. The 
style of Saint-Simon, variously appreciated 
by Frenchmen, has been particularly im- 
pugned by observers of grammatical nice- 
ties as loose and desultory. By those, on 


the contrary, who do not absolutely. pin 
their faith as the slaves of such sciolists 
as Vaugelas and Dumarsais, it is justly 


considered as affording one of the richest 
and most substantial specimens of the lan- 
guage in existence. 
the length and musical sweep of our 
Clarendon’s periods, it presents ever and 
anon a curtness, an elliptical abruptness, 
which, while it prevents the sentence from 
palling on the ear, it gives it additional 
zest and poignancy. It would be absurd, 
however, to assign any particular manner 
to a work, the essential characteristic of 
which is variety—a variety exhibiting at 
one time the austere and searching style 
of the inexorable historian, with a dash of 
the broadest humor, the richest comedy ; 
at another, the most harrowing or bewitch- 
ing narrative ; graced, too, when occasion 
requires it should, by the elevated reflec- 
tions of the moralist, or the still loftier 
strains of the Christian orator. These 
inimitable qualities of style, the exponents 
of almost unparalleled powers of penetra- 
tion and portraiture, have long since as- 
signed to the works of their possessor a 





* “Nous faisons une lecture |’aprés-diner, les 
Mémoires de M. de Saint-Simon, od il m’est impos- 
sible de ne pas vous regretter: vous auriez des 
plaisirs indicibles."—Mme. du Deffand a Horace 
Walpole, (Nov. 21, 1770.) 
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place on the same shelf with those of 
Tacitus and Bossuet. Saint-Simon’s me 
moirs, now publishing for the third time 
in France,* made their first appearance 
entire (such is the statement of the early 
editors) in 1829; and created, despite a 
literary school thus openly at variance 
with the classical past, a sensation scarcely 
inferior to that produced by the first 
French translation of the Waverley Novels. 
They embrace a period of paramount im 
portance in the eyes of Frenchmen— 
namely, the second half of Louis XIV.’s 
reign, precisely that of his contest with 
our English William and Anne, and the 
whole of the regency, closing only with 
| the death of the Duke of Orleans, in 1723. 
| They are the work of a man who travers- 
ed, undazzled, some of the most glorious 
years of the “Grand Monarque’s” reign, 
and who resisted, notwithstanding his 
youth, the enthusiasm which blinded the 
rest of his countrymen; judging severely, 
nay sometimes harshly, a policy which his 
contemporaries all but worshipped. Ma- 
_caulay’s observation, that the French of 
Louis XIV.’s time were not aware, in 
their infatuation of king-worship, that 
their adored monarch was in stature even 
| below the usual standard, cannot for an 
| instant apply to a mind so vigorously tem 
| pered as that of the Duke de Saint-Simon. 
No man ever took the measure, either 
mental or bodily, of his sovereign with 
more prevoking coolness than he. No 
man more clearly understood than he did 
the object of that sovereign’s policy in 
calling his nobles around him, None eve 
went deeper into the vices of his adminis 
tration, the vices of his education, the 





* “Mémoires Complets et Authentiques du Duc 
| de Saint-Simon, sur le Siécle de Louis XIV. et la 
Régence. Nouvelle édition colationnée soigneuse- 
ment sur le manuscrit original, avec le consentement 
| de M. le Due actuel de Saint-Simon qui en est seul 
| propriétaire; avec une notice de Sainte-Beuve de 
| Academie Frangaise, et une table alphabétique 
compléte des matiéres redigée spécialement pour 
cette edition.” Paris: 1856. 
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vices of his temper and character. None 
ever brought out in more appalling or 
more ludicrous colors the vices and dan- 
gers of the bigoted and idiot piety which 
could repeal the edict of Nantes, and erect 
hypocrisy into a standing law of French 
society. It is he who tells us, that the 
king’s education had been so neglected as 
to leave him in ignorance of the most vul- 
gar facts connected with law or history, 
exposing him even in public to the grossest 
and most palpable absurdities. It is he 
who informs us that flexibility, meanness, 
a cringing, slavish air of admiration, or 
rather of helpless imbecility, seen save 
by and through the king himself, was the 
only means of winning his favor ; and that 
this spirit of self-adulation and compla- 
cency was carried such lengths by a prince 
neither deficient in sense nor experience, 
that, though without either voice or ear 
for music, he would, in private, keep in- 
cessantly humming such opera prologue 
passages as were most outrageous in his 
praise. He admits, too, with a candor 
which communicates a deeper tinge to the 
darker parts of the portrait, that Louis 
XIV., though his intellect was below par, 
was possessed of many good qualities : had 
a remarkable power of appropriation, an 
air of natural grandeur; talked well, 
easily, and in good terms; and that even 
his ordinary conversation was not devoid 
of a certain stamp of majesty: adding, 
however, that his ears were poisoned by 
the most crying and hideous flattery ; that 
he was deified within the very pale of 
Christianity, made drunk with his author- 
ity, his grandeur, and glory; and that, 
but for that fear of the devil which it 
pleased God to leave him a prey to as his 
greatest disorder, he would assuredly have 
had himself worshipped, and as certainly 
have met with adorers. On the score of 
the royal religion, we have one brief, per- 
tinent, and conclusive anecdote. When 
the Duke of Orleans was about to leave 
for Spain, where, says Saint-Simon, he in- 
tended to join Berwick, (the bastard son 
of our James II.,) Louis asked him what 
persons he meant to take with him. The 
duke mentioned, among others, Fontper- 
tuis. “ What, nephew !” replied the king, 
with emotion, “ the son of that madwoman 
who ran after the Jansenist Arnauld ?” 
“ Upon my faith, sire,” rejoined D’Orleans, 
* T know not what the mother did, but the 
son I uphold to be no Jansenist ; he doesn’t 
even believe in God.” “Is it possible ?” 
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was the king’s exclamation; “and are 
you sure of it? Well, if that is the case, 
you may take him with you.” 

“ Saint-Simon,” says Sainte-Beuve, in his 
introduction to the present edition of that 
nobleman’s memoirs, “is the greatest 

ainter of his age, the age of Louis XIV., 
in the full blaze of its development. Till 
the publication of his memoirs, there ex- 
isted not even a suspicion of the life, in- 
terest, and ever-recurring dramatic move- 
ment supplied by the court, court scenes, 
marriages, deaths, and sudden changes, 
nay, even the ordinary tenor of daily life, 
with the reflex hues of its hopes and dis- 


appointments thrown over the features of 


countless faces, not one of which is alike, 
the ebb and flow of conflicting ambitions 
imparting more or less visible animation 
to all the characters and groups seen in 
the great gallery of Versailles, once a 
mighty maze, but not now without a plan, 
inasmuch as, thanks to his labors, they 
give up the secret of their combinations 
and contrasts. Till the publication of 
Saint-Simon, we had but snatches, mere 
sketches of all this: he was the first to 
give, with an infinity of detail, a vast im- 
pression of the varied whole. If ever man 
Sas rendered it possible to re-people Ver- 
sailles in imagination, and re-people it 
without a feeling of weariness, he is the 
man. His page, as Buffon says of spring, 
is warm with life. But they produce, at 
the same time, a singular effect with re- 
gard to the times and reigns which they 
do not include. On leaving off the perusal 
of his pages, to open those of any other 
history, or even memoirs, you are apt to 
find everything flat, stale, and unprofita- 
ble. Every period which has not had its 
Saint-Simon, at once appears something 
uninhabited and forlorn, something voice- 
less and colorless. Very few periods of 
French history, were the trial made, would 
stand such a test, resist such a counter- 
shock ; for painters of his description are 
rare; indeed, for animation and fullness, 
there has been, down to the present time, 
but one Saint-Simon. Not but there have 
been memoirs varied and beautiful in form 
before his time. He would have been the 
first to protest against an act of injustice 
calculated to lessen his predecessors, who 
were, he makes the declaration himself, 
his prompters and pattern, the sources 
from which he derived a taste for living 
and animated history. Painters, too, were 
the Villehardouins and Joinvilles, in the 
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midst of their somewhat cramped but de- 
lightfully and artlessly awkward. narra- 
tions. The Froissarts, the Commynses, 
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out in his ewn hand, with every the mi- 
nutest attention to clearness and accuracy 
—qualities of authenticity which, had they 


also, had already attained to skill and art | been duly taken into account, ought to 
without forfeiting the graces of simplicity. | have challenged for his order and method, 


writers, at once soldiers and civilians, was 
produced by the wars of the sixteenth 
century—a Montluc, a Javannes, a D’Au- 
bigné, anda Brantéme. What originali- 
ty of language, and all from the fountain- 
head, and what diversity in the accent 
and evidence! Sully, in the midst of his 
operoseness, evinces many really beautiful, 
solid, and attaching qualities, lit up by 
the smile of Henri [V. And the Fronde 
—what a crop of recitals of all sorts, what 
a sudden covey of unexpected historians 
hatched from among its own actors, at 


the head of which stands his eminently | 
brilliant and conspicuous Retz, the greatest | 


painter before the advent of Saint-Simon. 
But the generation of memoir writers, pro- 
ceeding trom the Fronde, pause, as it were, 
on the threshold of the real reign of Louis 
XIV. From that period we have nothing 
but rapid, unfinished sketches, traced by 
elegant, acute, but somewhat listless pens : 
dame de Caylus. They beget a relish, 
you half-way. Now, no pen is less liable 
to fail or leave you, less indolent, less 
apt to be dispirited, than that of Saint- 
Simon. He addicts himself to history, 
from his youth up, as to a task and a 
mission. He does not. allow his pen to 
run on in old age like Retz, calling up 
dim and distant recollections ; a method 
always perilous, and unavoidably the source 
of confusion and error. He stores up facts 
day by day, and writes them down night 
after night. He begins at the early age 
of nineteen, in his military tent, and ples 
his task incessantly at Versailles, and 
everywhere else. He is, Jike Herodotus, 
ever and ever inquiring. On pedigree he 
is second to none: on the past he argues 
with the learning of an antiquary. To 
the present he is all eye and ear, scenting 
whatever is on foot, and setting it down 
incontinently. He turns every spare hour 
to account. In old age, and when living 
in retirement on his estate, he arranges 
the whole mass of materials in one unique 
and continuous stream of narrative, merely 
dividing it into distinct paragraphs, with 
marginal titles; and the whole of this im- 
mensely lengthy text he once more copies 








Then what a galaxy, what a generation of | his style and phraseology, though cer- 


tainly careless and redundant, the most 
religious respect.” The introduction states 
as well as solves the question, why one so 
young should have evinced so early and 
decided an historical calling. It traces 
his instinctively historical qualities to his 
father, whose portrait, even after every 
allowance is made for its being drawn by 
the son, represents a man possessed of 
moral stamina rather uncommon at court. 
It discovers in the father a shortness ot 
temper apt to degenerate into sourness— 
precisely one of the characteristics of the 
son, and which sufficiently accounts for 
the father’s being laid on the shelf at 
the early age of thirty. He was a fa- 
vorite with Louis XIII., but no courtier ; 
and if he withdrew in partial disgrace to 


|the government of Blaye, where he re- 


mained till the death of the Cardinal 


| Richelieu, it was merely because he kept 
| his honor, without being able to keep 
Madame de La Fayette, La Fare, Ma- | 


his tongue. To his son, Saint-Simon, 


_ born in 1675, when the father was sixty- 
but do not satisfy it: they begin, but leave | 


eight, some say seventy-two, the latter 
transmitted certain hereditary qualities— 
pride, honesty, a lofty spirit, and all the 
instinets of high descent, with a degree of 
inveteracy they had not perhaps attained 
in the original. He was bred at home, 
under the eye of his mother, a person of 
merit, and his father, who was fond of 
recalling the manners and relating the 
anecdotes of the olden court, thereby in- 
stilling into the mind of his son a rever- 
ence for the past, and an early bias in 
favor of the beautiful in reminiscence. 
In fact, the youth’s dearest wish and am- 
bition was to be a man of consequence in 
the world, the better to know and chro- 
nicle the affairs of /his time. And yet his 
calling as a writer, which now appears 
so clearly blazoned, was originally kept 
secret, masked and muffled, as it were, 
by all sorts of grandee and courtier-like 
pretensions, as well as other accessory 
ambitions appertaining at that time to a 
personage of his rank. His first attempt 
was a bulletin of the hotly-contested field 
of Neerwinden, (1698,) won by Luxem- 
bourg over our English William—a bulle- 
tin for the use of his mother and friends. 
In 1694, in the leisure of a camp, life in 
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Germany, he decidedly began those me- 


moirs, in the writing and finishing of 


which he was destined to employ sixty 
years of his life. And this he did in con- 
sequence of the pleasure he felt in the 
perusal of those of Marshal Bassompierre, 
which, though they spoke in disparaging 
terms of his father, he nevertheless de- 
clared to be extremely curious, albeit 
disgusting from their extreme personal 
vanity, Saint-Simon was a man of un- 
doubted principle, with a strong and im- 
pulsive liking for people of honesty. 
this we have a whimsical illustration in 
the singular step he took in the direction 
of the Duke de Beauvillier, the most up- 
right man of the court; one of whose 
daughters he was anxious to marry—the 
elder or the younger, no matter which, 
as he had personally seen neither. In 
fact, his real passion was for the duke 
and duchess; and if he failed in his im- 
mediate purpose, he succeeded at least in 
establishing an intimacy with the duke, 
and the virtuous as well as serious part 
of the court, thereby opening a vista into 
the future, connected with the early pro- 
mise of excellence given by Fenelon’s im- 
petuous pupil, the enthusiastic and pious 
Duke de Bourgogne. Another connection, 
and one of a very opposite nature, was 
that he formed with the future regent, 
the Duke of Orleans, to whom he faith- 
fully adhered through good and through 
bad report, being the only courtier who 
durst for atime be seen standing by the 
side of a prince who had incurred the 
deep displeasure of King Louis, and who 
lay besides under the popular and alarm- 
ing suspicion of having poisoned, in the 
space of two years, no fewer than five 
members of the royal family, including the 
heir to the crown. In his perpetual con- 
tact with this most generous and witty of 
debauchées, Saint-Simon remained uncon- 
taminated ; and if any other testimony 
than his own were wanting to confirm the 
assertion, we have that of the duke him- 
self, who said (thus profanely) of his steady 
and unrelaxing counsellor, that he was im- 
muable comme Dieu et Dune suite enrageée, 
(as immutable as God, and enragingly con- 
sistent.) While this prince’s friend and 
advisor, he studiously declined every offer 
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ticipate either in the speculative infatua- 
tion or more substantial profits of Law’s 
famous system of finance. 

Saint-Simon’s pictures, though fre- 
quently drawn under the secret impulse 
of disdain or aversion, are startling like- 
nesses, Impassioned as he naturally is, 
it is by no means a commendable feature 
in the moral character of any one to have 
exercised his avenging pencil. His in- 
dignation is never roused except in cases 
where there is a deplorable deficiency in 
certain fibres, a superabundance of servil- 
ity, or an exclusive leaning to duplicity. 
| With regard to characters of a different 
stamp, he may be carried away by error 
| or prejudice, but the nature of his talent 
| is ever more impartial than his will, and 
| if there is any one good feature or quality 
in the object of his hatred, he feels as if 
impelled to give it. He stands aloof and 
alone, not merely for his thrilling por- 
traits, but for the largeness of his drama- 
| tic conceptions, his powers of exhibition, 
his groups, and the endless involutions 
of his dramatis persone. The two most 
conspicuous of these are his death of that 
dullest of Dauphins, Monseigneur, (King 
| Louis’s son, and father to the Duke of 
Bourgogne,) with the attendant and al- 
most operatic changes brought about in 
one night among the mob of princes and 
courtiers ; and that most wonderful court 
or leet of justice, in whieh he has the 
/supreme satisfaction to behold his ene- 
|mies of the parliament compelled to run 
|eounter to the late king’s will, and de- 
| grade from their rank of princes of the 
| blood the legitimized bastards of the 
‘haughtiest and most licentious of mo- 
inarchs. In this last scene, the spirit of 
| patriotism is but too evidently alloyed by 
|the spirit of heraldic pride. The duke 
-and peer Saint-Simon is no longer bound 
| by the law of ceremonial to humble his 
| crest before the spurious seed of royalty ; 
hence a whirl and rush of gratified malig- 
| nity, which sweeps him beyond the limits 
| of art, prompting a virulence of language 
| bordering on absolute ferocity. In ge- 
| neral, however, he is never more happily 
|inspired than when he conceives he has 
to deal with a scoundrel or hypocrite. 
| Of this we have an alarming instance in 





| 
| 


of personal aggrandizement ; refusing to | a portrait which appears in the very first 
be appointed governor to the young king, | chapter of his memoirs—that of the first 
captain of the royal guards, nay, even | parliament president, Du Harlay, the de- 
scendant of the great Du Harlay, of the 
Of 


keeper of the seals, and obstinately re- | 


pelling every attempt to make him par- | 


tempestous times of the Guises. 
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this obnoxious personage he gives a two- 
fold, or moral and physical sketch, We 
shall lay the moral man before our read- 
ers first: “He was learned,” says Saint- 
Simon, “in the public law, thoroughly 
master of the various forms of jurispru- 
dence, well acquainted with history, and 
knew how to manage his corporation with 
irresistible authority. A pharisaic aus- 
terity rendered him formidable, by the 
license he assumed in his public censures 
of parties, barristers, or magistrates, so 
that every one trembled to have to do/| 
with him. Supported, besides, in every- 
thing by the court, of which he was the 
slave, as well as the most humble servant 
of all really in power, he was an acute 
courtier, singularly crafty and politic— 
talents which he applied solely to the 
furtherance of his ambition of rule and 
preferment, and to securing himself a 
character as a great man. In other re-| 
spects, of no effective honor, of no pria-| 
ciple in privacy, of no honesty other than 
exterior, even of no humanity—in a word, 
a perfect hypocrite, without either faith 
or law, without either God or soul, a 
harsh husband, a barbarous father, a ty- 
rannical brother, a friend of none but 
himself, naturally perverse, fond of in- 
sulting and browbeating, and improving | 
every opportunity of the kind through 
life.’ ‘To complete the moral picture, we | 
have Harlay in his own house; with his | 
son, both demurely sitting opposite each | 
other, and making diplomatic inquiries | 
after one another’s health; or we have | 
them intrenched each within his apart-| 
ments, separated by a mere landing-place, 
and exchanging together dry, ceremonious | 
notes, which would have done no dis- 
honor to a chancellor’s office. Or we| 
have the reverend fathers of the oratoire, 
and the equally reverend father Jesuits, 
tilting together in the chambers of old | 
Harlay himself, the president listening | 
alternately to each without betraying the 
slightest preference ; thus showing both 
arties out as far as the door, when he 
nae sharp in the face of the Jesuits, 
known for the laxness of their doctrinal 
morals, with a “It’s a pleasure, fathers, 
to live with you,” rapidly establishing 
the balance of attention by addressing 
the stricter oratoriary with a “ and a hap- 
piness, fathers, to die with you.” The 
physical sketch, an apt embodiment of the 
moral outline, is as follows: ‘‘ Harlay was | 
a thin, small man, with a lozenged face, 
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a large aquiline nose, vulture eyes, that 
seemed to devour objects and look through 
stone walls; wearing a band and a black 
wig sprinkled with white, both consider- 
ably longer than they are worn by eccle- 
siastics ; a calotte and flat wristbands, like 
the priests and the chancellor; always in 
his gown, though a scanty one; with a 
stoop in his gait, a slow, deliberate, 
marked utterance, an old-fashioned Gaul 
ish pronunciation, and often words of th« 
same stamp; his whole outward man 
cramped, constrained, affected; an odor 
of hypocrisy, a hollow, cynical deportment ; 
making slow, deep bows; brushing the 
wall as he went along, with an air ever 
deferential, but through which would 
peer out a look of insolent audacity ; 
using demure, set forms of speech, through 
which oozed all sorts of pride, and as 
much sneering contempt as he durst ven- 
ture to show.” ‘The following short anec 
dote is so happy an illustration of this 
remarkable duplicate, that we give it 
without hesitation: ‘The Duchess de 
la Ferté,” says Saint-Simon, “called to 
request an audience of the President du 
Harlay, and was obliged, like every one 
else, to put up with his ill-humor. On 
her way out she complained to her man 
of business, calling the president an old 
baboon. The president was close on her 
heels, but without uttering a word. Ot 
this she became aware at last, and only 
hoped he had not overheard her; but he, 
as if nothing had happened, followed hei 
to her carriage. Shortly after, her lady 
ship’s case was called and immediately 
won. She made all haste to visit the 
president, returning him all sorts 
thanks. He, humble and modest, ducked 
and bowed, then looking her straight in 
the face, replied aloud, in presence of 
everybody, ‘I am very glad, madam, that 
an old baboon has been able to pleasure 
an old ape.” Whereupon, in all humi- 
lity, and without uttering a word more, 
he began to follow her out, his usual 
practice when he wanted to get rid of a 
visitor. The duchess wished she could 
have killed him, or have dropped dead 
herself. She talked she knew not what, 
but could not get quit of him—always be- 
hind her, in profound and respectful 
silence and downeast looks, till she had 
fairly got into her carriage.” His _por- 
traits, whether of the army, church, court, 
or parliament, have a truth of costume, a 
delicacy or vigor of touch, which mark 
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them as the work of a master. On Fe- | us face to face with a living, moving society 
nelon, so interesting a character, he dwells | which he had deemed to have vanished. 
at considerable length ; out of gratitude, | Now, such a moral history may, in a cer- 
he says, to his departed friend, the Duke | tain sense, lay claim to as much relative 
de Beauvillier, who, when appointed go- | truth as its more staid and buckram com- 
vernor tothe Children of France, selected | panion. In both, the pen is held by one 
the graceful abbé as an assistant tutor | who is swayed as much by his passion as 
in his noble task. We shall corifine our-| he is directed or guided by his reason. 
selves to the figure and face: “ The pre- | Change the actor or spectator, it may be 
late was a tall, thin, extremely handsome, | said; and the whole historical fabric 
pale man, with a great nose, eyes from | changes its hue. This we are ready to 
which fire amd wit streamed like atorrent, | admit. But change the examiner of re- 
with a countenance such as I never saw | ports, the collator of documents, and the 
the like—such as, once seen, could never | result as immediately undergoes a similar 
after be forgotten. It combined all, and | metamorphosis. The main point is, that 
its contraries exhibited nothing conflict-| there should be one great painter, one 
ing. It was grave and courteous, serious | great reflecting mirror at every great pe- 
and cheerful, savoring of the scholar, the | riod. If not, you are reduced to get up 
bishop, and the grandee; but its preva-| your beautiful narrative or historical pic- 
lent expression (as, indeed, that of his | tures with all sorts of positive documents: 
whole person) was refinement, wit, grace-|in which case your pages, however true 
fulness, decency, and, above all, noble- | as regards political results, will always be 
ness. It required an effort to cease | felt to be artificial, nor can you, with all 
gazing upon it.” your art, give life to the period of which 

Saint-Simon has been charged with in- | you have written. Saint-Simon himself, 
accuracies—a charge easily proved, and | however, appears to. have maturely con- 
one just as easily obviated in an edition | sidered this grand question of truth, and 
containing foot-notes, where slips of the | this, too, at the very outset of his memoirs. 
memory, as well as hearsay errors or'mis-| We have in the present edition a letter 
statements, are redressed. 3ut_ a more | of his, bearing date Versailles, 29th March, 
serious charge has been brought against | 1699, (he was then only twenty-four years 
him, involving the general. truth of the | of age,) addressed to M. de Rancé, Abbé 
whole. To this there can be but one | de la Trappe, (the same whose life has 
answer: history differs according to the | been written by Chateaubriand,) request- 
different objects in view. There isa kind | ing his ghostly counsel and direction in 
of history which may be termed political | the matter. His object in addressing the 
or administrative, the object of which is | holy man is, not to obtain permission to 
supposed to be sufficiently compassed | write, (this he had already long deter- 
when the narrative is the clear and com-| mined on,) but to obtain some more or 
bined result of a steady and conscientious | less easy rule whereby he might be en- 
examination of state documents, diplo- | abled to reconcile truth-telling, as regards 
matic papers, and reports, There is an-| others, with conscience, as regards him- 
other of quite a different stamp—moral | self. Truth-telling was an absolute pas- 
and contemporary history written by | sion with Saint-Simon, and one he was 
actors, eye or ear witnesses, The actor | bent on satisfying, provided it could be 
or witness lives at court, if it isa period | done in Christian fashion, and with a 
of courts, where he looks on, or listens, | Catholic warrant. To show how much 
or makes inquiries. His authorities are | he is.in earnest, he favors the abbé with 
the aged, those living in disgrace or re-|a sight of that part of his memoirs which 
tirement, subalterns, too, nay, even valets, | concerns his lawsuit with his former gene- 
This requires caution, and a certain sift- | ral, De Luxembourg (a question of prece- 
ing or comparing of evidence. In what | dence in parliament)—one of the harshest, 
the actor or witness does or sees person- | he says, and bitterest written of his pages. 
ally, the process is more rapid. If he is | These, as well as others, the abbé is to 
gifted with a power of observation, and to | read and judge, after which he is to pre- 
this power adds the equally felicitous gift | scribe to his penitent how he is to record 
of expression, his history is at once ani-| the uncompromising truth without hurt- 
mated and picturesque, conveying the very | ing his conscience, as he is resolved to 
sensation and illusion of reality, bringing | show tenderness to none, and yet avoid 
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any scruples which might arise towards 
the close of his life, and tempt him to 
commit the precious and patiently-col- 
lected treasure to the flames. The ques- 
tion he puts to the abbé implies not so 
much absolution for past, as full and ple- 
nary indulgence for future severity ; and 
the abbé, if we are to judge from the gene- 
ral tenor of the memoirs, must have sub- 
scribed to his wish, less, no doubt, as a 
retrospective penance for his own early 
editorship of “Anacreon,” than from the 
promptings of an ascetic spirit, which 
made severity the primary law of his now 
stern and unbending nature. From all 
this we may easily gather that Saint- 
Simon’s religion was partly his own, partly 
that of his time — his own, as far as its 
inward sanction guided and strengthened 
his sense of honor and justice ; that of 
his time, in as far as its outward and tra- 
ditional practice might be deemed suffi- 
cient to protect the sinner against the 
consequences of certain peccadilloes. In 
other words, his religion was sincere, and 
therefore entitled to respect, though not 
quite so enlightened as might have been 
anticipated. He was but too frequent in 


his visits and sojournings at the Trappe, 


whose abbé he probably considered in the 
light of a religious empiric, skilful in all 
individual cases, but having no call to in- 
terfere with the system or soul in general. 
He therefore unscrupulously indulged all 
his deep-seated prejudices and moral an- 
tipathies, with an understanding that the 
thing was regulated, or that at stated and 
particular periods there might be a ghostly 
reckoning, after which he was once more 
at liberty to give the rein to his artistic 
and all-pervading passion. All this may 
savor of littleness, but it is a littleness 
which does anything but detract from 
the lofty opinion we at once entertain of 
his intellect, when, breaking through 
the cobwebs of superstitious scruples, he 
grapples personally with the question, and 
proves, in his own sustained and massy 
style, that no fancied Christian charity has 
a right to stand between the reader and 
historical truth. The secret springs of 
history must, he urges, be laid bare, other- 
wise facts and events are alike unintel- 
ligible. History is not, like science, a 
thing to be created or evolved with in- 
fallible certainty in the vast recess of 
some capacious brain, where the discovery 
of one principle or degree of evidence in- 
variably leads to that of another. It has 
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no principle, key, or rudiment, no rule or 
introduction, which, once understood, can 
lead even the most luminous or studious 
mind from one event to another, It 
must therefore be taught, and fearlessly 
pursued through every maze and involu- 
tion of vice, or crime, or folly. Evidently 
our author is not one of your angelico- 
Jesuitical natures, whose purblind eye 
shrinks from the contemplation of unveil- 
ed truth, and who would rather vegetate 
forever in hoodwinked and Blissful ignor- 
ance, than withdraw the garment which 
covers the nakedness of past or present. 
We are bound, says the vigorous and 
manly critic—we are bound to be charita- 
ble to ourselves as well as to others; we 
are bound to seek the benefit of instruc- 
tion, to avoid being dull, stupid, and ever- 
lasting dupes. Are we, he argues, to re- 
coil from a knowledge of the history of 
the Guises, the kings and the court of their 
times, for fear of learning their crimes 
and abominations ? of the Richelieus and 
Mazarins, for fear of being made acquaint- 
ed with the commotions caused by their 
ambitions, the vices and faults exhibited 
in the cabals and intricues of their times ? 
Shall we be silent on the subject of Condé, 
to avoid knowing. his revolts and their 
attendant consequences? Or the subject 
of Turenne and his relatives, not to wit- 
ness the most signal acts of perfidy most 
immeasurably rewarded ? Must we have 
no idea of Madame de Montespan, lest 
we should come to know the sins which 
were the cause of her rise? None of 
Madame de Maintenon, and that portent 
her reign, for fear of a knowledge of the 
infamies of her early life, the ignominy 
and calamity of her greatness, so disas- 
trous to France? Let us, he adds, ren- 
der to the Creator a more rational wor- 
ship, nor purchase the salvation which the 
Redeemer has won for us by absolute 
brutishness or unattainable perfection. 
He is too good to require the one, too 
just to require the other. Let us know, 
therefore, as far as in us lies, the value of 
men and the price of things: our main 
study, in the midst of a world carefully 
and everlastingly masked,- should be to 
make no mistake. Let us understand 
that knowledge is always excellent, and 
that the good or evil lies in the use we 
make of it. Having thus swept before 
him what Johnson in his impatience would 
have called the “cant” of charity, the 
author concludes with the statement that 














contemporary history, when left to ripen 
for a generation or two under lock and 
key, has all the dissecting advantages of 
the past, as it attacks and unmasks none 
but the dead, or those so long deceased 
that none alive can take any personal in- 
terest in them. 

Saint-Simon’s life is nothing, or next 
to nothing, when disconnected with his 
memoirs. He married the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Marshal de Lorges, Turenne’s 
nephew and favorite pupil. He was 
then twenty, was duke and peer of 
France, Governor of Blaye, Governor and 
Grand Bailli of Senlis, and commander 
of a regiment of cavalry, He served 
several campaigns, with the necessary pro- 
priety and application to military duties, 
After the peace of Ryswich, (1697,) his | 
regiment of horse was disbanded. In 
1702, (War of the Spanish Succession,) 
certain promotions placing above him 
younger men than himself, induced him 
to quit the profession of arms at the early | 
age of twenty-seven, thereby forfeiting all 
hopes of favor in the eyes of a master, 
who willingly gave a slight, but never re- 
ceived one without a feeling of cold and | 
settled rancor. Notwithstanding all our 
author’s attempts at discretion, suspi- 
cions were very generally entertained of 
his being busy writing his memoirs: 
at all events, his temper was not much 
of a secret. Madame de Maintenon, who 
was his special aversion, says he was 
vain, censorious, and full of views; mean- 
ing bold and systematic projects. It 
was in vain he kept watch over his 
tongue—the angry and biting expression 
would make its escape, or be replaced by 
an expressive, eloquent, and equally dan- 
gerous silence. When complaining one 
day (he was weak enough to complain) to 
Louis XIV. of the slanderous language 
of his enemies, “ Why, sir,” was his ma- 
jesty’s answer, “ you so talk and censure 
yourself, no wonder people talk of you; 
why don’t you hold your tongue?” Saint- 
Simon’s first chance of positive influence 
lay with the Duke de Bourgogne. But 
his hopes, whatever they might be, were 
blasted by the duke’s death in 1712, His 
political theory, (what Madame de Mainte- 
non calls his views,) of which he treats 
somewhat in extenso on various occasions, 
was, of course, reiictionary. Deeming the 
power of the monarch excessive, his wish 
was to temper it by the coéxisting power 








and counsel of the dukes and peers, his 
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geois he regards as a very sleek, very 
clever, insolent, and ambitious aggregate, 
governing the kingdom through its clerks 
and secretaries, and exercising unfounded 
but sovereign authority in the parliaments 
through the instrumentality of legists— 
such, for instance, as the President du 
Harlay. This, of course, he meant to 
quash. As for the people, properly so 
called, they were yet in their political 
nonage, and therefore formed no part of 
his system of government. His connec- 
tion with the hap-hazard, hand-to-mouth, 
extravagant regent afforded no opportu- 
nity for any theory but that of finance, The 
regent’s death, in 1723, once more warned 


| him of the uncertainty of all sublunary 


prospects—a warning further improved 
by a gentle hint from the future minister, 
(Fleury,) that his presence at Paris would 
be more agreeable than at Versailles. 
Saint-Simon thought too much aloud for 
the whispering system about to be inau- 
gurated by the placid Bishop of Fréjus; 
he therefore retired to his estate. The 
last mention we hear made of him is by 
Marshal de Belle-Isle, who compares the 
old man’s conversation to the most agree- 
able and pleasing of dictionaries. We 
could have wished the simile had been 
other, as a dictionary is not generally 
known as a compendium of sweets. 
Saint-Simon, we are further informed, 
would occasionally come to Paris, and 
visit the Duchesse de la Vallicre and the 
Duchesse de Mancini, (both of the noble 
family of the Noailles,) where, availing 
himself of the privilege of age, and waiv- 
ing the grandee in favor of the country 
gentleman, he would put himself at his 
ease, hang his wig on an arm-chair, and 
talk away, with his bare head reeking ; 
reeking, one could almost fancy, like some 
half-extinct voleano. He died in 1755, 
aged eighty, long after completing his 
memoirs, He died during the reign of 
Voltaire, when Diderot’s “ Philosophic 
Cyclopedia” had begun, when Rousseau 
had made his appearance, and just as 
Montesquieu himself reappeared from the 
scene, after produging all his works. What, 
it has been asked, must he have thought 
of all these novelties? Probably not 
much, Like the Abbé Vertot, who fi- 
nished his “Siege of Malta” before the 
true particulars reached him, and sum- 
marily declined availing himself of further 
documents by his famous answer, “ mon 
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siége est fait,’ Saint-Simon, who had 
closed all written accounts with his own 
particular world, must have felt little 
temptation to mar the economy of his 
carefully-copied pages by hurriedly record- 
ing the exploits of a new and literary 
world. He does, it is true, make super- 
cilious mention of Arouet, as he calls 
him, the son of a notary who had been 
his own and his father’s, saying, he was 
exiled to Tulle for some very satirical 
and impudent verses. The verses, which 
were not Arouet’s, though ascribed to his 
precocious malice, were directed against 
the memory of Louis XIV., and therefore 
naturally enough attracted Saint-Simon’s 
attention. He does him the honor of a 
second mention for a second copy of satir- 
ical verses, of which he was equally guilt- 
less, and for which he was sent to the 
Bastille. He states, he should not have 
thought it worth his while to mention 
such a trifle, had not the author become a 
person of consequence in a certain society, 
as well as poet and academician by the 
name of Voltaire, a name assumed by the 
adventurer to disguise his own! He is 
equally brief, though by no means so dis- 
dainful, in his mention of Racine, Boileau, 
Moliére, and Lafontaine. He thinks highly 
of Racine; who, as he says, had nothing 
of the poet in his manner, but tout de 
Phonnéte homme—everything of the honest 
man; that is, gentleman of the period. 
And yet he is unwittingly the cause of a 
very popular error as regards this illus- 
trious poet, who is, in consequence, be- 
lieved to have died of that singular men- 
tal malady known in France by the name 
sottise rentrée—a species of slow and ee 
neous combustion, occasioned by taking a 
silly or awkward slip too much to heart. 
Saint-Simon, in fact, gravely relates, that 
Racine, (the second most polished and 
handsome man in the kingdom, taking 
King Louis himself to be the first,) being 
asked by his majesty why comedy had so 
much declined of late, adduced as a rea- 
son the practice of representing superan- 
nuated old pieces—among others, the in- 
seg and disgusting plays of Scarron. 
Madame de Maintenon, the relict of that 
facetious author, reddens to the tip of her 
nose, not so much at hearing the reputa- 
tion of her first husband so rudely attack- 
ed, as at having his name so awkwardly 
mentioned in presence of his royal suc- 
cessor. The king looked at a loss what 
to say, so there was a dead silence, which 
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suddenly recalled the unhappy poet to a 
consciousness of the frightful well into 
which his fatal absence of mind had plung- 
ed him. From that hour forward, neither 
Madame de Maintenon nor the king ever 
spoke to or looked at the wretched Racine, 
who, in most courtier fashion, died of his 
sottise rentrée just two years after! This 
tells wonderfully. Unfortunately, to use 
the elegant simile coined by the wisdom 
of the nation, it puts the saddle on the 
wrong horse. The thing is now known to 
have occurred to that tough, outspoken 
fellow Boileau, who committed the sottise 
in precisely similar circumstances, in spite 
of every hint and look his polished and 
warning friend could give him to the con- 
trary, and who was, moreover, coarse 
enough to outlive it so long, that he died 
only in 1711, twelve years after poor 
Racine, whose demise therefore remains 
to be otherwise accounted for. 
Saint-Simon’s memoirs,.though long 
considered as state papers, and therefore 
jealously guarded, have at various times 
appeared in printed fragments, and as fre- 
quently been read in manuscript. Duclos 
and Marmontel were acquainted ‘with 
them, as is evident from their historio- 
graphic labors. Madame du Deffand had 
them from the Minister Choiseul, (Y orick’s 
old acquaintance,) and conveyed her im- 
pressions to her friend Horace Walpole, 
that other man of memoirs, thus: “ We 
read after dinner” (November 21, 1770) 
‘the Memoirs of M. de Saint-Simon,’ and 
I cannot but regret your absence : you 
would feel unspeakable pleasure.” And 
in another letter, (December 2,) that “the 
style is abominable, the portraits badly 
done, and the author no man of wit!” 
In the following year (1771,) she writes 
how désespérés, how distressed she is at 
being unable to procure him a perusal of 
those memoirs ; she has just finished the 
last volume, which has given her infinite 
pleasure : “id vousmettrait,” says she, “hors 
de vous!” (“It would put you beside 
ourself with delight.”) Voltaire, too, 
iad had a glimpse of them, and towards 
the decline of his life had, as he says, con- 
ceived the project of refuting all those 
passages in Saint-Simon’s still secret me- 
. moirs which had been prompted by preju- 
dice or hatred. Voltaire had too much 
experience, and a little too much of the 
author’s own peculiar character, not to 
pounce at once on what was really objec- 
tionable in the formidable memoirs, But, 
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while he thus attempted to forestall pub- 
lic opinion, he must have been equally con- 
scious how dangerous a rival they would 
become to his own“ Siécle de Louis XIV.,” 
and how easily such pictures as Saint-Si- 
mon’s, when brought to light, would dark- 
en the most brilliant sketches of amerely 
temporary nature. Numerous extracts 
appeared between 1788 and 1791, and 
subsequently, in 1818, but miserably gar- 
bled, and though uniformly allowed to be 
extremely interesting, were as uniformly 
stated to be badly written! Theage had 
evidently degenerated, as the cavilling 


spirit and bald rhetoric of Voltaire alone | 
ruled in the literary ascendant. The edi- | 


tion of 1829, in tweity-one octavo volumes, 
was the first signal reparation made to the 
mangled and mutilated author. And yet 
the reparation was far from complete. A 
whole gallery of portraits (that connected 
with the Spanish council on the accession 
of Philip of Anjou to the throne of Spain) 
was suppressed, Impertinent liberties, too, 
were taken with the author’s text, on the 
plea that a grandee could know nothing 
of grammar; while, to crown the whole, a 
very poor portrait of the author’s father 
flourished on the frontispiece, instead of 
that of the son; a substitution flattering 
enough, no doubt, to the filial piety of 
Saint-Simon, or that of such a man as 
Montaigne, who used to say he wrapped 
himself up in his father every time he put 
on the old gentleman’s cloak, but which 
could not, by any stretch of imagination, 
be supposed to excite much rapt enthusi- 
asm in a purchaser who bargains for the 
effigy of the son, and not for that of the 
father. ‘Thanks to a praiseworthy spirit 
of competition, we are now about to be 
presented with an edition positively au- 
thentic and complete, both of the works 
and portrait. ‘To this the publisher Ha- 
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chette has fairly committed himself. In a 
first circular, or premiére note, as he judi- 
ciously terms it, we have a rather interest- 
ing account of the various editions hitherto 
published, or in course of publication. 
And as all these are mere reissues of that 
| of 1829, the errors and deficiencies of the 
| first are naturally repeated, and, as might 
be expected, reasonably increased. To 
correct these errors and supply these de- 
ficiencies, recourse has been had to the 
manuscript, now in possession of Saint-Si- 


|mon’s lineal descendant, and the task of 


racy and success, as to supply the above- 
mentioned premiére note with such an 
overwhelming list of blunders, misprints, 
|and misnomers, as amply to justify the 
| enterprising firm of Hachette & Co., were 
| they even to entitle their publication not 
/merely an original, but the original edi- 
tion ; Pédition princeps des Mémoires du 
Due de Saint-Simon, In all probability, 
the undertaking will be carried out on a 
scale of liberality commensurate with its 
importance and deserved popularity. No 
| fewer than three distinct editions are an- 
nounced; the first, a beautiful tall svo 
| edition, in 20 volumes, price 300 francs; 
the second, a handsome ordinary-sized 8vo 
edition, also in 20 volumes, price 80 francs ; 
the third, a neat 18mo edition, in 12 vol- 
umes, price 24 francs. For the two first 
and highest priced of these, we profess un- 
qualified admiration, but reserve all our 
tender sympathies for the third and last— 
sympathies enhanced by a glance at the 
long receding vista of our own reading 
past, portions of which are so many griev- 
ous blanks occasioned by the exclusively 
aristocratic tendencies of our great biblio- 
polists, throwing ourselves and the public 
at large some quarter of a centuryin arrear 
| of every valuable and standard publication. 


| collation pursued with suchsearching accu- 
| 
| 





the new castle is of a very peculiar char-| tions. Another peculiarity is the absence 
acter. All the rooms are alike, that is, all | of paint on any of the internal doors ; with- 
the curtains, draperies, and coverings of | out any exception, of all these the wood is 
the apartments are of one pattern, though | perfectly au naturel, though it is very 
differing in the costliness of the fabric.| highly polished; and thus the aspect 
The design is a tartan, with a red and|of the old feudal castle is maintained 
white check ; and it is extraordinary how | in connection with every possible degree 
well this harmonizes with the character of | of modern comfort. 
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siége est fait,” Saint-Simon, who had 
closed all written accounts with his own 
particular world, must have felt little 
temptation to mar the economy of his 
carefully-copied pages by hurriedly record- 
ing the exploits of a new and literary 
world. He does, it is true, make super- 
cilious mention of Arouet, as he calls 
him, the son of a notary who had been 
his own and his father’s, saying, he was 
exiled to Tulle for some very satirical 
and impudent verses. The verses, which 
were not Arouet’s, though ascribed to his 
precocious malice, were directed against 
the memory of Louis XIV., and therefore 
naturally enough attracted Saint-Simon’s 
attention. He does him the honor of a 
second mention for a second copy of satir- 
ical verses, of which he was equally guilt- 
less, and for which he was sent to the 
Bastille. He states, he should not have 
thought it worth his while to mention 
such a trifle, had not the author become a 
person of consequence in a certain society, 
as well as poet and academician by the 
name of Voltaire, a name assumed by the 
adventurer to disguise his own! He is 
equally brief, though by no means so dis- 
dainful, in his mention of Racine, Boileau, 
Moliére, and Lafontaine. He thinks highly 
of Racine; who, as he says, had nothing 
of the poet in his manner, but tout de 
Phonnéte homme—everything of the honest 


man; that is, gentleman of the period. 
And yet he is unwittingly the cause of a 
very popular error as regards this illus- 
trious poet, who is, in consequence, be- 
lieved to have died of that singular men- 
tal malady known in France by the name 


sottise rentrée—a species of slow and a 
neous combustion, occasioned by taking a 
silly or awkward slip too much to heart. 
Saint-Simon, in fact, gravely relates, that 
Racine, (the second most polished and 
handsome man in the kingdom, taking 
King Louis himself to be the first,) being 
asked by his majesty why comedy had so 
much declined of late, adduced as a rea- 
son the practice of representing superan- 
nuated old pieces—among others, the in- 
significant and disgusting plays of Searron. 
Madame de Maintenon, the relict of that 
facetious author, reddens to the tip of her 
nose, not so much at hearing the reputa- 
tion of her first husband so rudely attack- 
ed, as at having his name so awkwardly 
mentioned in presence of his royal suc- 
cessor. The king looked at a loss what 
to say, so there was a dead silence, which 
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suddenly recalled the unhappy poet to a 
consciousness of the frightful well into 
which his fatal absence of mind had plung- 
ed him. From that hour forward, neither 
Madame de Maintenon nor the king ever 
spoke to or looked at the wretched Racine, 
who, in most courtier fashion, died of his 
sottise rentrée just two years after! This 
tells wonderfully. Unfortunately, to use 
the elegant simile coined by the wisdom 
of the nation, it puts the saddle on the 
wrong horse. The thing is now known to 
have occurred to that. tough, outspoken 
fellow Boileau, who committed the sottise 
in precisely similar circumstances, in spite 
of every hint and look his polished and 
warning friend could give him to the con- 
trary, and who was, moreover, coarse 
enough to outlive it so long, that he died 
only in 1711, twelve years after poor 
Racine, whose demise therefore remains 
to be otherwise accounted for. 
Saint-Simon’s memoirs,.though long 
considered as state papers, and therefore 
jealously guarded, have at various times 
appeared in printed fragments, and as fre- 
quently been read in manuscript. Duclos 
and Marmontel were acquainted + with 
them, as is evident from their historio- 
graphic labors. Madame du Deffand had 
them from the Minister Choiseul, (Y orick’s 
old acquaintance,) and conveyed her im- 
pressions to her friend Horace Walpole, 
that other man of memoirs, thus: * We 
read after dinner” (November 21, 1770) 
‘the Memoirs of M. de Saint-Simon,’ and 
I cannot but regret your absence ; you 
would feel unspeakable pleasure.” And 
in another letter, (December 2,) that “the 
style is abominable, the portraits badly 
done, and the author no man of wit!” 
In the following year (1771,) she writes 
how désespérés, how distressed she is at 
being unable to procure him a perusal of 
those memoirs ; she has just finished the 
last volume, which has given her infinite 
pleasure : “id vousmettrait,” says she, “hors 
de vous!” (“It would put you beside 
ourself with delight.”) Voltaire, too, 
1ad had a glimpse of them, and towards 
the decline of his life had, as he says, con- 
ceived the project of refuting all those 
passages in Saint-Simon’s still secret me- 
. moirs which had been prompted by preju- 
dice or hatred. Voltaire had too much 
experience, and a little too much of the 
author’s own peculiar character, not to 
pounce at once on what was really objec- 
tionable in the formidable memoirs, But, 
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while he thus attempted to forestall pub- 
lic opinion, he must have been equally con- 
scious how dangerous a rival they would 
become to his own “ Siécle de Louis XIV.,” 
and how easily such pictures as Saint-Si- 
mon’s, when brought to light, would dark- 
en the most brilliant sketches of amerely 
temporary nature. Numerous extracts 
appeared between 1788 and 1791, and 
subsequently, in 1818, but miserably gar- 
bled, and though uniformly allowed to be 
extremely interesting, were as uniformly 
stated to be badly written! The age had 
evidently degenerated, as the cavilling 
spirit and bald rhetoric of Voltaire alone 
ruled in the literary ascendant. The edi- 
tion of 1829, in twenty-one octavo volumes, 


was the first signal reparation made to the | 


mangled and mutilated author, And yet 
the reparation was far from complete. A 
whole gallery of portraits (that connected 
with the Spanish council on the accession 
of Philip of Anjou to the throne of Spain) 
was suppressed, Impertinent liberties, too, 
were taken with the author’s text, on the 
plea that a grandee could know nothing 
of grammar; while, to crown the whole, a 
very poor portrait of the author’s father 
flourished on the frontispiece, instead of 
that of the son; a substitution flattering 
enough, no doubt, to the filial piety of 
Saint-Simon, or that of such a man as 
Montaigne, who used to say he wrapped 
himself up in his father every time he put 
on the old gentleman’s cloak, but which 
could not, by any stretch of imagination, 
be supposed to excite much rapt enthusi- 
asm in a purchaser who bargains for the 
effigy of the son, and not for that of the 
father. Thanks to a praiseworthy spirit 
of competition, we are now about to be 
presented with an edition positively au- 
thentie and complete, both of the works 
and portrait. To this the publisher Ha- 
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chette has fairly committed himself. In a 
first circular, or premiére note, as he judi- 
ciously terms it, we have a rather interest- 
ing account of the various editions hitherto 
ymublished, or in course of publication. 
And as all these are mere reissues of that 
of 1829, the errors and deficiencies of the 
first are naturally repeated, and, as might 
be expected, reasonably increased. To 
correct these errors and supply these de- 
ficiencies, recourse has been had to the 
manuscript, now in possession of Saint-Si- 
|mon’s lineal descendant, and the task of 
| collation pursued with suchsearching accu- 
| racy and success, as to supply the above- 
mentioned premiére note with such an 
overwhelming list of blunders, misprints, 
and misnomers, as amply to justify the 
| enterprising firm of Hachette & Co., were 
| they even to entitle their publication not 
/merely an original, but the original edi- 
| tion ; Pédition princeps des Mémoires du 
Due de Saint-Simon. In all probability, 
the undertaking will be carried out on a 
scale of liberality commensurate with its 
importance and deserved popularity. No 
fewer than three distinct editions are an- 
|nounced: the first, a beautiful tall 8vo 
edition, in 20 volumes, price 300 francs; 
the second, a handsome ordinary-sized 8vo 
edition, also in 20 volumes, price 80 francs ; 
the third, a neat 18mo edition, in 12 vol- 
umes, price 24 francs. For the two first 
and highest priced of these, we profess un- 
qualified admiration, but reserve all our 
tender sympathies for the third and last— 
sympathies enhanced by a glance at the 
long receding vista of our own reading 
past, portions of which are so many griev- 
ous blanks occasioned by the exclusively 
aristocratic tendencies of our great biblio- 
polists, throwing ourselves and the public 
at large some quarter of a centuryin arrear 
| of every valuable and standard publication. 


—_ 
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Batmorat Castrxr.—The furniture of 


the new castle is of a very peculiar char- 
acter. All the rooms are alike, that is, all 


| the building—its situation, and its associa- 
tions. Another peculiarity is the absence 
| of paint on any of the internal doors ; with- 


the curtains, draperies, and coverings of | out any exception, of all these the wood is 


the apartments are of one pattern, though 


| perfectly au naturel, though it is very 


differing in the costliness of the fabric. | highly polished; and thus the aspect 
Che design is a tartan, with a red and|of the old feudal castle is maintained 
white check ; and it is extraordinary how | in connection with every possible degree 


well this harmonizes with the character of | of modern comfort. 
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Ir has frequently occurred to us that 
the character of a nation is well depicted 
in the history of its press. If the com- 
parison be far-fetched, the most uncom- 
promising Gallomaniac must allow that it 


is most ominously correct in the case of 


France. Here we find the newspaper at 
its birth restricted by the combined in- 
fluence of autocracy and bigotism: then 
it gave way to the most riotous excesses 
during the First Revolution. Brought to 
a sense of its dignity under Charles X., it 


formed the most efficient lever to over- | 


throw his bigoted tyranny; then allowing 
that dignity to be compromised by the 
bribery and corruption which gave 
Philippe his bad preéminence ; then once 
more dragging its honor through the mire 


by the most brutal pandering to King | 
Mob, it has at length ended by becom- 


ing But we will not say what the 
French press now is. Let our readers 
who feel any curiosity satisfy themselves 
by a glance at the daily papers, which are 
flatteringly supposed to represent intellect- 
ual France. 

But, apart from these somewhat mourn- 
ful considerations, a short sketch of the 
rise and progress of the French press may 
afford instruction, by allowing our readers 
to institute a parallel between it and that 
most interesting account of British journal- 
ism which a monthly contemporary is 
publishing. Of course the limits of an 
article will not allow us to approfondir 
our subject, and we must content ourselves 
with noting the most salient points, in 
which a little book,* published by that 
most enterprising of Parisian publishers, 
M. P. Jannet, will afford us the most note- 
worthy services, 

The first journal published in France 
was the brain-child of a physician named 
Theophraste Renaudot, and appeared on 
the 20th of May, 1631, under the title of 

* Histoire du Journal en France, 1631-1853. 
Par Eugéne Matin. 
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|the Gazette. The far-sighted Richelieu, 
| the man before his age, who was as 
| necessary to the France of that day as 
| Louis Bonaparte is to the present, greeted 
| its appearance with pleasure, for he knew 
| that it would act as his unbounded parti- 
| san. Nor was he mistaken ; and the Victor 
| Hugos and Louis Blanes of the seventeenth 
| century were forced to vent their spleen 
| at not having discovered the new source 
| of wealth and influence by covert inwendo 
and malevolent good wishes. Another 
point in which they succeeded was in in- 
volving the unfortunate gazetteer in a 
quarrel with the faculty, and embittered 
his life by the most venomous sallies 
| against his schemes; for, unfortunately, 
Renaudot was a projector, and could not 
stick to his Gazette without dabbling in 
other schemes, which improved him nei- 
ther in reputation nor in pocket. As long 
as Richelieu lived, he was in clover ; for, 
as a journalist recently wrote, “ Louis 
XIII. quittait sournoisement son Louvre, 
pour se rendre a bas bruit dans la Rue de 
la Calandre, dans cette boutique gazetiére 
qwannongait si bien Poiseau criard, le 
grand coq de son enseigne, et que la le 
| pauvre roi, endoctrinant a l’aise le pédan- 
tesque Renaudot, se dédommageait, par 
les petits commérages qu’il lui glissait a 
Poreille, du silence et de Dinaction aux- 
quels le condamnait son ministre.” 
tenaudot, like all inventors who bene- 
fited humanity, died a poor man, while a 
nation reaped the benefit of his disco- 
very. For a very long period the Gazette 
supplied the newspaper wants of France ; 
and, although slightly altered in form, and 
improved by the admission of advertise- 
ments, it was not till the First Revolution 
that the full force of the power of the 
newspaper press began to be felt. Still it 
must not be supposed that no imitators 
started on the already beaten track ; but 
their efforts were principally confined to 
jocularity. The most remarkable of these 
papers was the Gazette Burlesque, in 
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verse, established in 1650 by the poet 
Loret, so called because his pages related 
what occurred; doing so, however, in a 
pleasant’ and agreeable style. On the 
principle of ex pede Herculem, we will 
give our readers a specimen brick or two 
as an example of the pleasant an@l agree- 
able style. For instance, he writes : 


“Sa plume efit été vite usée 
Et sa pauvre veine épuisée : 
Ne sachant ni Latin ni Gree, 
Il eit été bientét a sec, 
Sans quelque assistance céleste— 
Sans un ange qui l’inspirait ;” 


which means, being translated into com- 
mon small-bill dunning phrase, had he not 
had at his back the bank-stock book of a 
young and lovely princess, Mademoiselle 
de Longueville, who generously discount- 
ed the rhymes of her pensionary. In fact, 
the most noteworthy point of his verses 
is, that for fifteen long years he contrived 
to address fire-new prefaces, fresh from 
the mint, to his princess. This newspaper 
was originally meant to be exclusive to a 
degree, but that unlucky habit of printing 
led to so much of the contrefagon Belge, 
that the author was compelled to take re- 
fuge in the press, his lucubrations having 
been hitherto written by hand, and dis- 
tributed among the select circle to whom 
Mademoiselle de Longueville dispensed 
her literary favors, The success of the 
Gazette Burlesque was rapid and great, 
for we are assured : 


““Qu’elle avait passé le Bosphore, 
Et qu’on lui faisait de Phonneur 
A la porte du Grand Seigneur.” 


In 1672 a new journal made its appear- 
ance, which was destined to have a great 
amount of popularity and a long life. It 
was called the Mercure Galant. This was 
a monthly periodical of three or four hun- 
dred pages, sold at three livres. From 
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writer of family stories, which no family 
| could be without in those days, and which 

no family would tolerate in the present, 
| La Harpe, Mallet du Pau, and, among 
|}many other literary heroes, the great 
| Chateaubriand, who in those days, we 
presume, was only dreaming of his future 
possible successes, and still more impossi- 
ble failures. 

The first daily paper in Paris appeared 
only a few years prior to the Revolution, 
and was called the Journal de Paris. 

When, during the first pangs of revolu- 
tion, heads were cut off with the celerity 


an asparagus bed, newspapers, like mush- 
rooms, grew up apace from the same con- 
genial filth, The best which our French 
author gives is positively tedious, and we 
do not know where to begin or where to 
end. The gradual progress of revolution- 
ary ideas is, however, gloriously typified 
in this Copia Gazettarum. At the outset, 
everybody is amical: we have friends of 
every possible shade excepting the blood- 





the same political chameleon hue ; in fact, 
everything was in confusion, because no- 
body knew what they wanted, and it was 
not till the king had proved his weakness 
that the people found their courage. 
| Louis Seize spared the blood of his mer- 
cenaries ; he would not take warning by 
|the menacing’ aspects that surrounded 
him, and so paid the penalty. Ze Deux 
Décembre had not, at that benighted 
period, been enrolled in the calendar of 
saints’ days. Had it been so, the French 
press might have been in almost the same 
condition as it isnow. What an apotheosis 
of intellectualism! As, however, Louis 
Seize possessed no phlegma, and was con- 
stitutionally weak, the opposition press 
soon gained a head; the illustrious Mira- 
beau the Elder set the ball a-rolling with 
his “ Lettres 4 ses Commettants,” which 








the first editor it passed into the hands of | 
Lefévre de Fontenay, who altered its title, | 
and called it the Mercure de France, and | 
it lived, after undergoing the most unex- 
ampled vicissitudes, which can only find | 
their parallel in the history of our own | 
penny press, until it attained its 667th | 
number, in 1815. During the Revolution | 
it had acquired a certain degree of im-| 
portance, which it owed to its political | 
editorialism. Among the contributors we 
may quote Marmontel, that celebrated 
VOL. XL—NO. IL 


was the prolegomena of the Courrier de 
Provence. He was followed by a count- 
less swarm, among others by the Révolu- 
tions de Paris, with its motto, as bold as 
it became famous, “Les grands ne nous 
paraissent grands que parce que nous 
sommes 4 genoux. Levons-nous !” 
Liberty was speedily followed by liber- 
tinism, and hence arose the countless 
throng of papers, which began by disgust- 
ing Europe and ended by revolutionizing 
France. It is hardly possible to believe 


5 


which at present typifies the clearance of 


red; journals exemplifying every color of 
the rainbow, and conducted by men of 
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the statements of our author, did we not 
know they are based on facts, when he 
described the frenzied throes which the 
French press experienced during the revo- 
lutionary era. Anybody who feels a mor- 
bid desire to be disgusted with the pro- 
ducts of a revolution, would do well to 
study the French press as it appeared 
between the period of the royal murder 
and the appointment of the consuls. No 
better light could possibly be thrown on 
this period than can found in 
volumes of the daily and weekly papers 
appearing at that time. The language 
employed is only worthy of a revolution- 
ary epoch: in no other would it be toler- 
ated ; in fact, the press of the Revolution 
furnishes the sharpest weapons against its 
morality. 
things could only exist when a King 
Mob, far below the animal creation, was 
at the head of affairs, and the natural 
venom found an outlet in a variation be- 
tween cutting off heads and sacking 
royalist houses. It is not surprising, 
ever, that the press should have assumed 
such a tone as characterizes the papers of 
the Revolution; the faith in everything 
was done away with by the will of the 
sovereign people, and when the brute 
dominates, the press must unfortunately 
obey the impulse. The French Revolu- 
tion, in truth, is condemned by the sins it 
has left behind it; and the accusations 


) 

i 
1} 
ii 


be 


which the papers of that day bring up| 


against the leaders of the popular move- 


ment, are sufficient evidence that France | 


was, at the period to which we refer, 
suffering from an over-excitation of the 
nerves, which was nearly akin to lunacy. 


Still we may be allowed to quote, as an | 
example not to be followed, the titles of a | 


few of the multitudinous papers appearing 
in Paris at that stormy and nefast period. 
The Friends naturally come in for a large 
share of popular favor. 
pears to be the friend of everybody—re- 
publican, social, democratic, patriotic ; in 


short, just imagine Proudhon ruling the | 
roast in Paris, and you will have them, if 
you add that celebrated friend of univer- | 
sality, Cabet of Icaria, who wants to | 


establish a Mormonism without the plural- 
ity of wives, and other luxuries of the 
same nature. The Enemies, however, 
come in for an equal share: we find the 
enemy of prejudices, aristocrats, conspira- 
tors, oppressors, tyrants—the anti-fanatic, 
the anti-terrorist, the anti-federalist, and 
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Such an abnormal condition of 


how- | 


| what is 


Everybody ap- | 
|tried the Jatter, and 
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many others— quce nun describ 

est, to the 

But the greatest implement of the revolu 

tionary party was the Pere Duchéne 

whose name has become proverbial with 
' 


his grande 8 Jou 8, and his grande 3 colere 


on # 
ere bongui 


USE old schoolboy quotation 


5 


his dons avis, and his grandes motions 
Callot d’?Herbois was the originator of this 
magnificent paper, and sold within six 
months a million of his 

tigues at two sous, and realized more 
50,000 livres of profit. 

One of the most amusing papers which 
appeared during the revolutionary times 
was the Actes des Apotre s, the grandfath I 
of that joyous family which gave the 
world Figaro, and which was followed by 
Le and Le This 
paper, which was intended to ridicule the 
Revolution 


and its apostles, was tremen 
ler ay fy) 
dously successtul. 


: » fy. 

serqmo71s pau Oo 
41 

vual 


Or sare . ( harivari. 


This may be easily im 
agined, if we call to mind the period when 
it was publish: 1 
writers were Peltier, Rivarol, Mirabeau, 
Champcenetz, Bergasse, &c., all famous 
fellows at working the pen, and full of 
good humor, slightly temper¢ d by malice, 

Under the consuls, the French press 
soon underwent a revolution. The notion 
that ? Etat c’est mot was very speedily 
knocked out of them, and they were led 
to believe that the man and the hour had 
at length arrived. The first act of the 
Directory was to suppress a parcel of use- 
less journals, which were doing no good 
either for themselves or the public. And 
yet, strange to say, it was under these ill 
auspices that the brothers Bertin attempt: 
to start the des Deébats i 
still more wonderful, succeed 
In 1799, M. Bertin had purchased the title 
of the paper for the sum of 20,000 frances, 
and as soon as he had completed the bar 


, and that its principal 


] 


7 
Journal 


and, 
d 


| gain found himself done to a very consid 


erable extent. 
between impotence and impudence. 


He had merely a choice 

He 
This 
state of the newspaper press was very cu 
rious at the time when Bertin de Vaux in- 
terposed. Republicanism was impossible, 
and speaking what the Moniteur called 
truth, was equally absurd. He tried to 
steer a middle course, and the result was 
the Journal des Débats, such as it was 
under the Empire. 

It was not by an exclusive attachment 
to politics, in the strict sense of the term, 
that Bertin succeeded; he devoted a por- 
tion of his paper to literature, and in that 


succeeded, 
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severe blows against the government of| France!” The revolution of July only 
he sword, Geoffroy was the inventor of | added to the power of the journal, and it 
he feuilieton, and it was to his coidjutor- | received a semi-official character through 
hip that the Débats owed the high intel-| the communications made exclusively to 
lectual influence it established at the out- | it by government. It is needless to pur- 
et, and has maintained until the present | sue its history further; at present it is 
day. However, the Emperor and the ed-| contained among the list of subsidized pa- 
itor soon came to loggerheads, and a com-| pers setniiteed to exist by the grace of the 
promise was eventually effected, by which | Emperor, and, we believe, affects an oppo- 
the paper was re-christened the Journal de | sition character to order, to prove before 
? Empire, and had a very severe censorship | the world that the liberty of the press still 
exercised over it. A curious anecdote| exists in France. 
may be here quoted about Etienne, who It is a curious fact that the numerous 
was appointed censor : | family of canards owe their origin to a 
|royal personage. The Souvenirs dun 
* Altho ith Etienne wasa very devoted partisan | Sg igénaire, written by the Academician 
of the Empire, he would not sacrifice his con-| Arnault, for many years secretary of the 
victions to it, and at times’ would even dare to cabinet to Lous XVIII. P tells us that the 


resist his master. One day, Napoleon, in one of * hi . t fabul 
~ wer cing amused himself by i ng tapwous 
his excited moments against Austria, wrote an | ng Smus | himsel . i 1S agg 


article gui cassait les vitres, and sent it to| stories, which he used to send to the Ga- 
Silcome. with anlace te been it inserted imme- | 2¢¢ de France. After his return from 
diately in the Jowrnal de? Empire. Alarmed | exile he became a very regular contributor 
at the nature of the article, he rush x to the | to the Yellow Dwarf. M. Merle, the first 
Duke de Bassano, who replied 


' ano, plied to his protesta-| editor of that paper, gives the following 
tions with ‘L’Empereur le veut.’ The article | s.count in his “'Trente Ans de Souvenirs 
was sent to press, but on reading the proof | py o+ +i, ues,” _ “The idea of the Yel- 
Etienne hesitated more than ever, and deter- 1 ae a eat ‘ 
mined on deferring the publication. The next | low Dwarf,” he writes, “ was to jeer at 
dav the Emperor looked in vain for his article, | the ridictlows $s points in all parties, to 
The storm burst on the devoted head of Bassano, | brand all cowardice and desertion, to raise 
who in his turn rushed to the censor, and held | the glory of France in the presence of for 
im responsible for the consequences if the arti- | eign bayonets, and laugh at the expense 
Ree: wd a mtn wero tae b Many | of ex: aggerated pretensions. ... . In 
her people would have yielded; but, coura; ge these attacks we had for our ally Louis 
ous to the last, and considering the article un- XVIIL., who was one of our first subscrib- 
worthy of the hand that penned it, Etienne | ~ ” = ay ae apes arn 
braved the Imperial wrath; and the article was | TS, and soon sent us articles full of talent 
withdrawn. The next day, the Duke of Bassano, | 2nd malice, written in his own hand. 
after 1 ading the Journal de ? Empire, ap-| These articles reached us by the ‘iron 
proached Napoleon, trembling with fear. ‘And| mouth,’ a box we had put up at our pub- 
my article ? ‘Sire, it has not appeared.’ | jisher’s door; and by this route we re- 


‘Wh dares ( isobey orders ?” ‘ : 
Who dares, then, to disobey my orders? | ceived a quantity of very remarkable ar- 
‘It is M. Etienne: he asserts that the artic * - . 











. * | ticles, which gave the Yellow Dwarf a 

not worthy of you, and refuses to print it. . tio for talent i wiih J ; 
a . “ra: S ; “3 ores "ANT atior I e ¢ , § LE 8. £ 

(Alt BE Witeuns ben doned Then, | great reputation for talent and malice, and 


ifter a moment of reflection, ‘ Well, he was | rendered our part of the work very light 
quite right.’ ” jand easy.” We are glad to find that 
Louis XVIII. was of some use after all: 
On the Ist of April, 1814, the Journal | we only regret that he did not confine his 
de l Empire resumed its old name, which | literary efforts to inventing canards, and 
it threw off again in 1815, and finally re-| had not tried his hand at the Charter. 
stored at the second appearance of Louis} Another paper also profited largely by 
XVIII. Then it turned most furiously | the revolution of July: this was the Con- 
against the Ogre de Corse, and against | stitutionnel, which had at that period 
the men and acts of the Empire. It re- | 23,000 subscribers at 80 francs. But this 
mained a steady supporter of monarchy | was too good to last. The ungrateful 
until the day when M. Chateaubriand | bourgeoisie deserted it, the cheap press 
carried it over with him to the ¢ )pposition. | hurt it, and it had sunk to 3000 subscrib- 
It was one of the most determined assail-| ers when Dr. Véron, the pére ave écus, 
ants of the Polignac Ministry, and at last | undertook its cure. The Débats had just 
gave the first signal of revolt by its world-| finished publishing the “ Mystéries de 


department managed to direct some very | famed cry, “ Malheureux roi, malheureuse 
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Paris ;” two newspapers were contending 
for the purchase of Sue’s new story, when 
Dr. Véron stopped it, and settled the bar- 
gain by giving 100,000 francs for the 
“Wandering Jew.” By this clever scheme 
the Constitutionnel soon regained its old 
position, and its fourth advertising page 
was leased to a company at 300,000 franes 
ayear. The Constitutionnel was always 
noted for its fidelity to Napoleon, and 
hence it was concluded that the election 
of the Prince President would add greatly 
to its prestige. 
semper” is the motto of princes, and so 
the great Véron retired in disgust, and 
the Constitutionnel knew him no more, 

With the revolution of July a great 
revolution took place in the newspaper 
press of Paris; for in 1836 the Presse was 
established by Emile de Girardin, at 40 
francs a year, and his example was imme- 
diately followed by the Siécle. Their suc- 
cess was enormous; within three months 
the Presse had upwards of 10,000 subscrib- 
ers, and soon reached 20,000. The Siéele 
was still more lucky, as it was favored by 
the attacks made on Girardin about the 
Carrel affair. Within a few years it at- 
tained the fabulous amount of 38,000 sub- 
scribers. The undoubted cause of this 
success was the publication of romances 
in the feuilleton. A very shert story by 
Dumas, “ Le Capitaine Paul,” gained the 
Siéele 5000 subscribers in three months. 
But this success cost its weight in gold: 
the shortest feuilleton cost the Presse 300 
francs. Dumas made a bargain with MM. 
de Girardon et Véron, which assured him 
64,000 francs a year. He engaged to sup- 
ply the Siécle with 100,000 lines a year, at 
the rate of one franc fifty centimes per 
line! Not satisfied with this, he sold the 
reprint to M, Troupenas, who calculated 
on making his money by cutting each line 
in two. But Dumas was too wide awake, 
and by the invention of Grimaud, the taci- 
turn servant, he produced aspecies of dia- 
logue whose conciseness Tacitus would 
have envied. Here is a specimen : 


‘“‘Eh bien ? 
Rien. 
Rien ? 
Rien. 
Comment ? 
Rien, vous dis-je. 
C’est impossible! 
Puisque je vous le dis. 
En es-tu bien sir? 
Certainement. 
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But “ varium et mutabile | 
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C’est un peu fort. 
C’est comme cela.” 


M. Troupenas was a very clever man, 
| but after studying in vain how to make 
| these lines stretch out into two each, he 
| went to Hyéres to recover his health, and 
died there without having been able to 
solve the problem. 

Various journals were established in 
Paris during the reign of Louis Philippe, 
on the same principle, but, unfortunately, 
they could not get subscribers. The read- 
|ing population of France was divided 
among the already existing papers, and 
would not listen to the voice of the 
charmer, charmed he never so sweetly. 
Among these, the most pretentious was 
the Epoque, which was intended to con- 
sist of ten single newspapers rolled into 
one. But an event was about shortly to 
occur which, brought about for the most 
part by the papers, has led to their pres- 
ent abject state. J/s sont punis par oi 
ils avaient péché. ‘The Republic was es- 
tablished, and the state of things it pro- 
duced will be best seen from the following 
squib : 

“REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 
“ DECRET. 
“Au nom du Peuple Francais: 

“ Art. 1. Il n’y a plus rien. 

* Art. 2. Tout le monde est chargé de l’exé 
cution du présent décret. 


“Fait sur les barricades, le 24 Février, 1848.” 


It was a glorious time for every man 
who felt an inspiration to save his country 
by printing his views of social government. 
The revolution of February was wrong in 
principle at starting ; it tried to ape the 
blessed institutions of the First Revolu- 
tion, and hence the swarm of newspapers 
which were produced had not even the 
charm of novelty to make up for their 
want of sense. The first of the revolu- 
tionary organs was the République, found- 
ed on the 24th of February. At first de- 
voted to the Provisional Government, it 
afterwards became the most ardent de- 
fender of Socialistic doctrines. It con- 
trived to live until 1851, in spite of the 
numerous fines which it was compelled 
to pay. The ladies, too, stepped into the 
literary arena, and expressed their views 
lin La République des Femmes. 

The Peuple Constituant was founded at 
‘the commencement of the Revolution, by 











the Abbé Lamennais. It endured till the| paper or tobacco—justice rendered by 
11th of July, when the caution imposed on | Judges elected by the people—application 
the papers brought it to a sudden end. | of the jury to the police court—the whole 
LAmi du Peuple was established by F.| National Guard can be chosen as jurymen 


V. Raspail, and lasted till the 15th of May, | —suppression of taxation on articles of 
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when the patriot was obliged to bid adieu 


to his country, and meditate on the results | 


of revolution in a very uncomfortable ca- 
chot. The Représentant du Peuple in re- 
ality represented the peculiar views of the 
citizen Proudhon ; that is to say, briefly, 
the destruction of property, the ruin of| 
family life, and the negation of Divinity : 
“La propriété e’est le vol—Dieu c’est le 
mal—Travailler ¢’est produire de rien.” 
The Représentant was suppressed in Au. | 
gust, but reippeared in November, under | 
the amended title of Le Peuple. The 
Peuple gave its last groan in La Voix du| 
Peuple, which appeared from October 1, 
1849, until March 16, 1850, when it suc- 


cumbed to the pressure of fines. The! 


first number contained a letter from 


Proudhon to his old collaborateurs, dated | 


Sainte Pélagie, September 30, terminating 
as follows: “I will speak to you like, the | 
general to his soldiers, ‘ If I advance follow | 
me ; if I retreat, kill me; if I die, avenge 
me |?” 

The Assemblee Nationale, founded on 
the 28th of February, by M. Adrien de 
Lavalette, was the first cry of protest 
against the revolution. Its success was | 
rapid and great ; suspended in the days of 
June, it reippeared on the 7th of August; 
but its fair days were passed; we might 
almost imagine that its mission was fulfill- 
ed. In 1851, it became the property of a 
committee, composed of the principal men 


who had held office under the late mon- | 
archy. It is impossible to do more than | 
mention the names of the More important | 
papers which enjoyed a temporary popu- | 


larity; among them, the Opinion Pub- 
ligue, which lived till June, 1850 ; the Bien 
Public, started by Lamartine, at Macon ; 
the Pére Duchéne ; La Montagne ; TD Or- 
ganisation du Travail ; the Aimable Fau- 
bourien, owing its name to an expression 
made use of by Louis Philippe: “It is 
necessary to find a victorious resource to | 
maintain in duty and submission the very | 
turbulent population of Paris and its ar- 
ABLES FAUBOURGS;” the Liberté, journal of | 
ideas and facts, "which was started in 
March, Among the liberties to be attain- | 
ed, the Liberté demands entire and com. | 
plete liberty of thought, oral, manuscript, | 

printed, or designed—no more duty on| 


food, and its establishment on luxury—free 
and ‘gratuitious instruction—the notaries 
| named by the electors of their arrondisse- 
| ment, or canton, &c. The Liberté was 
| very successful, and soon sold 100,000 co- 
| pies a day. The invincible Dumas soon 
made his “triumphal entry into its pages, 
| announcing his adhesion in the following 
| terms : “ There are some people,” he says, 


“‘who can only make their profession of 


faith for the future ; I am happy in being 
able to make mine in the past.” These 
| two professions of faith, past and future, 
occupying two numbers, may be thus 
| summed up ; “ Zyo sum qui sum: I made 
| the rev olution of July; I made the revo- 
lution of February ; I have written four 
hundred volumes ; I will make all the rev- 
olutions that may be asked of me; I will 
| write all the volumes desired: for I am 

who I am.” The specimen of Dumas’ 
political style, which ourauthor maliciously 
quotes, is ‘superb. Imagine Porthos giv- 
ing his views of political economy, and 
| they would correspond .to Dumas’ fan- 
| farronades. On leaving La Liberté, 





| which did not suffice for Dumas’ ardent 


patriotism and ardent mind, he founded 
La France Nouvelle, then worked on the 
Patrie, and at length started Ze Mous- 
quetaire, edited by father and son. 

The Hvénement was edited by Victor 
Hugo, and written by his family ; the only 
événement it was intended to produce was 
that of Hugo’s candidature for the presi- 
dency. However, as the fiasec would have 
been too certain, he was compelled to sus- 
tain the cause of Louis Napoleon, with a 
great deal of warmth if with little judg- 
ment. Unfortunately, the Hvénement was 
not appreciated by the many-headed, and 
it was on the point of dissolution, when 
Girardin gave it a helping hand. It 
changed its color and its form a third time, 
and became an evening journal, and rather 
Socialist. It found success in this direc- 
tion, when, unfortunately, it was suspended 
for a month by the Court ‘of Assizes. 
The next day it reappeared under the title 
of L’ Avénement du Peuple. All its policy 
was contained in a single letter. It lived 
on a precarious existence until the 2d of 
December. 

The history of the French press since 
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1848 furnishes 
a people like the French, who know not 
how to distinguish between liberty and 
license. They are never satisfied, except 
with extremes; and hence the governing y 
power, of whatever nature it has been, has 
always kept up a-fight with the journal- 
ists. It was not, however, till General 
Cavaignac gained the authority, 
that the government beg: in to show its 
strength by suppressing the hostile ‘pape rs. 
On the 25th of June, eleven journals had a 
salutary death from the African sabre ; for 
“ their articles,’ according to the Mon- 
r, “were of anature to prolong the 


supreme 


teu 


Sena which had bathed the streets of 


rm 


the metropolis i in blood.” The Presse was 
the object of especial severi ty ; for not o nly 
was that paper suppressed, but M. « » Gi- 
rardin was incarcerated for eight pew in 
the Conciergerie without 

of anything, and set at 
ny trial. Certainly a 
men of a first warning. 
Girardin commenc: 
against the chief « execut 
only terminated on “a 

with the triumph of 


whose cause the 


being r accused 


liberty 


On | 
ed an impla 
f the 


war 
ive, which 
Louis Napole 
Presse had taken up with 
a redoubled ardor, \ ing to its ra 
against the general. will 

General Cavaignac of bearing any ill-will 
st the press. Still, fearing the 
decre 22 of the 25th of June n ight be re- 
garded as an act of passion, he t 
the suspension again on the 7tl 
from the eleven journals, 
the same month, he found himself compel- 
led once more to suspend Le Représentant 
du Pe uple, Le Pere Duchéne, Le Lar 
and La Vraie République. Three 
later, the Gazette de France also 
the same fate, because it 
advocat 


neor 


~ 
. INO ONE accuse 


Vv 
4 +hat 
Vil 
OK 


1 of August 


pion, 
days 


shared 


ment. When Napoleon came to th 
affairs, the press was not treated so merci- 
fully. After suspending several papers, 
he passed the celebrated decree by which 
all authors are 
names to their productions. In 1852, the 
newspaper laws were revised and render- 
ed still sharper, the result being the pre- 
sent enviable state of the French press. 
At present there are fourteen daily politi- 
cal journals in Paris. We give our 
thor’s 
cies, 


au- 


remained, after 
what it was before—the 


“Te Journat pes Departs has 
the revolution of 1848, 


a very valuable lesson to | 


| reserv« 


without 
rather st a speci- | 


; 
ilent.’ 7 following fact is worth a 
0 


10th of December 


UL, | 


| merchants 


“ 
ot 


On the 21st of | 


was a strenuous | 
eof themonarchical form of govern- | 
e head of 


compelled to sign their 


| bought it, and 


; account of their history and tenden- | 


'—whom it 


[ January, 


most important of our papers, we might almost 
say of European papers. It is read as much 
abroad as at home. ae spectator of th« 
firstacts of the revolution which had overthrown 
that constitutional monarchy of which it was 
one of the 3 and firmest supporters, it 
durin estion of the presidency, the 
f (Venera aignac. Since the 


founder 
took, Y the qu 
side « al Cav new 


on ; : : Pa 
more especially since the passing of the 
ferring to the press, it has maintained 

full of di protesting as far as it car 


by silence in favor of a liberty whi 


pire, 
laws rel 
by § 1ce in *h it has never 
desert d. 

Whil 


resse 1S 


the Débats is the journal 
the reyes of ideas 
ystem which i ot examine 
: 93 
li 


( 


nd, on 


Cuss. al 


which 
Icisu appli 

“with ( out its revolution 

say, 

to cer 

rard 


1 fro 
iro! 


austit 
multitud 


yf werds at th resent day: the Presse brings 
in a net reve 000 francs per annum 

“ Le Sruecie. has been said of this pape 
that it was tl uurnal of the groc: and win 
certain that, 
and to its 
ed an i 


thanks to 


romances al | tone rood 


and hor 


’ 


lation 
become r ul VOY y i 
promising pay bt be 
ful eventually 
“7 NNEL.—Le Pays.—The latt 
pap r was founded on the Ist of January, 
by MM. E. Alletz and De Bouville. In 1850, 
re was given to M. de 
principal editor M 
‘ ml er, i 
. 


4 CONSTITUTI 


own expre 
nothing to its devoti 
1 its indepe 
Pa {8 re now bo 


3 al th m 


tuéronniére, and are¢ the 

k Mirés and Co. 

was founded in 1841 by } 

It was just on the verge of diss 

ar after, when M. Boulé, 

made it an paper. li 
1844, it was sold for 200 francs to M. Delamarre 
who has guided it through all difficulties int 
the governmental haven, where it l 


{ now rides a 
anchor with considerable pecuniarily 


lution a its printer 


evening 


success, 
speaking 

“La GAZETTE DI 
the comme! 


France.—The Gazette, sin 
cement of the Restoration, represent 
ed a man rather than a party—M. de Genoude 
losta few years back. He attacl 
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himself to the legitimacy of hereditary power as | 
toa dogma of his conscience: but: his legiti- 

macy was more liberal than the republic. He 

did everything capable for a man to do, in pur- 

suance of his favorite doctrines, especially in 
the days which followed the revolution of Feb- 
ruary. The traditions of M. de Genoude are 
faithfully continued by his successor, M. de 
Lourdoueix. . 

“We have nothi add to what we hav 
already said of the AssemBier NATIONALE, ex- 
cept that it is the only journal of February 
that has survived. ; , 

“L’ Univers, started by the Abbé Migne, pur- 
sues, since 1833, with an obstinacy which no- 
thing wears out, the same object—the liberty of 


i } Hel 
he Church It is one of the papers whicl 








cite the most attention at the present day, ow- 
ing to the aggressive pen of its chief editor, M. 
Louis Veuillot. 

“ L’Unton, formerly MonarcHique, was pro 
luced in 1847 by the fusion of the Quotidienn 
La France, and L’ Echo Francais. M. Berryer is 
said to be the directing th 0} 
which represents the principles of pure right 
livine. It has two editors—those of the old 
France and Quotidienne, M. Ls urentie and M. 
Lubis. The latter published in La France, in 
1841, those famous letters of Louis Philippe’s 


in which the aimadles faubourgs were spoken of, 


} r 4hi . 
ight of this paper, 








and which caused such a lively sensation. 

“T/Estarerte, which dates from 1833, and 
delongs to M. Boulé, and Le Journan pes Fairs 
started in 1850 by the Abbé Miene. are papers 
ng on | iracy and under the same editorshit 
a pair of scissors. 

** Le Cuarrvant, started in 1831 by M. Phili; 
pon, lives a little on its old re putation, which we 
say without any wish to detract from its present 
writers and 


al 
possibiliti 








designers: but they cannot do im 
i e 

24th November, 1789. It was started by Mare 
Duke of Bassano, and Sauvo, who edited it till 
1840. Its present director is M. Ernest Panck 
ucke, son of the celebrated publisher of the 
! After sixty-three years of imm« 
ion, it has undergone re ntly a radical chan 


“Le Monrrecr Unrversei lates fror th 


; 





7 


m the Ist January, 1853, it ad pted the larg 
shape, and lowered its price from 116 
ranes One slicht effort 7 ; 


d 7 


come a splendid iourn 





Constancy.—A young British officer in 
India, who was shockingly mutilated and 
distigured in battle, after mature reflection, 


requested a comrade to write to his be- 


trothed in England, and release her from 
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the bridal arrangement. 


“We would be almost tempted to quote 
among French papers L’Independance Belge, 
which is read tremendously in Paris and the 
northern departments, from the fact that it con- 
tains so much of that dear gossip and scandal 
which in our hearts we are all so fond of. 

“The principal journals have the following 
rank as to circulation: 1. Ze Siécle. 2. La 
Presse. 8. Le Constitutionnel. 4. La Patrie. 
5 Le Journal des Di bats. 6. LD Asse mblée Na- 
tionale. The other papers are only insignifi- 
cant. The circulation of the Débats and Assen 
blée Nationale, united, does not exceed 14,500, 
of which two thirds belong to the Dédats. The 
circulation of the three official papers amounts to 
19,000 copies. The circulation of the Presse 
und the Siécle exceeds 47,500; there is only 2 
difference of two or three hundred in favor of 
the latter. Among the non-daily papers we 
will quote the JourRNAL pes VILLES ET DES CAM- 
PAGNES, whose existence few Parisians suspect, 
although it dates from 1814, and has a very de- 
cent circulation among curés and country bur 
gomasters Among the political and literary 
reviews, the Revvr pes Devx Monpes, founded 


| in 1831 by M. Buloz, has attained the highest 


rank in Europe, and the Itivsrration, whose 
greatest praise is found in the number of its 
subscribers, 18,000—a fabulous amount for a 
Trey iew . 

‘In the departments, something like five or 
six hundred papers are published; but with the 
exception of very few, they possess no political 
or literary value. 

‘* We have said that the papers were forced to 
lower their prices by the establishment of the 
In 1848, the stamp having been 
vbolished, they underwent a further reduction ; 
but since it has been reéstablished, all, with the 
exception of the Presse, have risen again, 
the tariff of 1847, but of 1835. Thus, i 
way too, we have retrograded twenty years.” 


hear : 
‘ heap pre Ss, 





We cannot do better than end our 
paper, ere it become wearisome, by quot- 
ing a profound remark of Renaudot, the 
founder of the French press, which is of a 
nature to afford satisfaction, if anything 
can, to our literary brethren in France: 
“Ta presse tient cela de la nature des tor- 


5 


rents, qu’elle se grossit par la résistance.” 


Her noble an- 
swer was worthy of a true woman: “ Tell 
him if there is enough of his body left to 


contain his sow, I shall hold him to his en- 


gagement.” 
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THE 


LOST FACULTY, 


OR SIXTH SENSE [ January, 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


THE LOST 


Tue introduction of sin into the world 
has produced changes in its moral as well 
as physical condition, of the true extent 
of which we can now have but faint ideas, 
Whilst principles have been added in| 
abundance inimical to the happiness of the | 
human race both here and hereafter, pow- | 
ers and faculties have been weakened, | 
suspended, or altogether withdrawn, that | 
were calculated to increase our knowledge | 
and add to our felicity in the present | 
state, and prepare and fit us for a higher | 
destiny in the world of light. Of some of | 
these, nothing remains to us but short and | 
transient glimpses, scarcely clear enough | 
to satisfy our eager inquiry as to their | 
true and precise nature. Encompassed as 
we are by the elements of a corrupt and 
depraved constitution, we have enough to | 


do to correct and restrain its propensities, 

and to cultivate the moral powers and | 
faculties we still possess, leaving us little | 
leisure to reflect upon, or fully to compre- | 
hend, those of which we have been de- | 


prived by the fall, It requires a course of | 
inductive research and reflective examina- 

tion to arrive at anything like a correct 

or satisfactory judgment of a condition of | 
being which no longer exists in its original | 
form; and the great bulk of mankind have | 
neither the mental power nor the moral | 
disposition to enter upon the inquiry. 

And thus, whilst surrounded with the in- | 
dications of attributes once possessed in | 
all their plenitude, and of a nature far | 
more refined and exalted than any they | 
can now boast, their short and occasional 

revivals, like the geological creations of 
primeval nature, are the sources of won- 

der, curiosity, and even terror, to the 

masses, rather than of reflective examina- | 
tion or analogical comparison. 

The existence of spiritual beings—inde- 
pendent of material forms, and possessed 
of the faculties of mind—has been an | 
object of faith in all ages and nations of 
the world; and it arises out of the nature | 
of things. The Creator himself is a spirit, | 
and having made man “in his own image,” 


FACULTY 


» OR SIXTH SENSE. 


has necessarily bestowed upon him a spi- 
ritual as well as a corporeal nature. 
Without this he would not have been 

ualified to serve or comprehend his 
I nor would he have been fitted fo: 
a future state of existence, but would have 
been on a par “ with the beasts which 
perish.” We have reason, however, to 
believe, that the attributes of this spirit- 
ual nature were exercised by our first pa 
rents before the fallin a far larger and 
more perfect measure than we can now 
form any conception of; that by it they 
were qualified for the enjoyment of per- 
sonal and familiar intercourse with their 
Creator, and of habitual fellowship with 
those angelic and spiritual beings who are 
described in Scripture as still “sent forth 
to minister to those who are heirs of sal- 
vation.” Such, we have just reason to 
believe, was one of the high privileges 
attached to a state of sinless humanity. 

This spiritual intercourse with beings 
of another world, involves the question, 
by what agency was it conducted? Was 
it by a corporeal or mental sense or facul 
ty that the perception of spiritual beings 
was communicated to the mind? To this, 
we reply, that a spiritual communion re- 
quires a spiritual medium or perception ; 
a faculty distinct from our ordinary sen- 
sual organs. The bodily eye cannot “ dis- 
cern spirits” any more than the hands can 
feel them. The very nature of spirits for- 
bids this; for if it were otherwise, we 
should see ourselves continually surround- 
ed with spiritual beings, which, as has 
already been observed, are employed by 
Infinite Wisdom in the fulfilment of His 
high commands in this lower world. We 
are warranted, both by Scripture and rea- 
son, in believing that a faculty distinct 
from the ordinary corporeal senses we 
now possess, was the agent by which this 
spiritual intercourse was held by our first 
parents. 

This faculty, or sixth sense, consisted in 
the power of perceiving, by the “ mind’s 
eye,” spiritual beings, with the same ordi- 
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nary facility with which the corporeal eye 
perceives material substances. This men- 
tal vision we believe to have been an or- 
dinary endowment of humanity in its 
original state of innocence; and that had 
man continued in that condition, it would 
still have been enjoyed; but that, by the 
fall, and the consequent corruption of the 
race, it was lost, or held in abeyance, as a 
common attribute of our nature; being, 
however, occasionally and temporarily 
restored or imparted to individuals, for 
special purposes. Numerous instances of 
this are recorded in the Holy Scriptures ; 
and we believe that in every such instance, 
as well as in those in which apparitions 
have been seen in modern times, it has 
been through the medium of this sixth, or 
mental faculty. 

Before proceeding further in our in- 
quiry into this mysterious but deeply im- 
portant subject, we must digress for the 
poate of drawing a line of distinction 
vetween the legitimate and authentic man- 


ifestation of this mental faculty, and those | 


cases of fraud and imposture, by which de- 
signing men in all ages of the world have 
practised upon the credulity and super- 
stition of the ignorant. Notwithstanding 
the exposure to which such practices have 
been subjected, past experience appears 
to be wholly lost upon succeeding genera- 
tions. Fresh impostors are, from time to 
time, rising up with temporary success, 
to be, in their turn, convicted, and their 
pretensions exploded, by the falsification 
of their dogmas, or the failure of their 
predictions. Innumerable “false Christs 
and false prophets,” for instance, have, 
since the advent of the true Messiah, ap- 
peared, and practised their delusions upon 
the credulous, “drawing much people 
after them.” And in comparatively mo- 
dern times, the assumptions of John of 
Leyden, Richard Brothers, Johanna South- 
cott, and last, but not least, “Joe Smith,” 
of Mormon celebrity, are but modifica- 
tions of the same monstrous and blasphe- 
mous imposture practised in ancient times 
by the Sibylline Oracles, under the hea- 
then mythology, and too closely copied 
under the Christian name, hy the author- 
ity of the Romish church. We have: no 
hesitation, either, in denouncing as a spe- 
cies of the same class of delusions, the 
spirit-rapping, table-turning, and other 
similar novelties of the present day, which 
are now subsiding, but which for a while 
withdrew the minds of thousands from 
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the ordinary but more serious and useful 
business of life, and occupied them with 
what at best could yield them no increase 
of knowledge, no temporal or spiritual 
benefit, nor leave any salutary influence 
whatever upon the mind or heart. 

Notwithstanding this disclaimer of any 
sympathy with fraud, imposture, creduli- 
ty, or ghostly assumption, of whatever 
kind, we do not the less believe that the 
superstitious feeling which has given them 
success, has had its origin in the principle 
we have been asserting as inherent in the 
original constitution of the human race, 
and still latent, though held in abeyance 
by the grossness and materiality of our 
minds. And from this abeyant faculty 
proceeds, also, that fear of spiritual appa- 
ritions so commonly evinced. Their un- 
| frequency, their transient visits, the little 
knowledge we possess of their nature, all 
tend to render them the subjects of terror 
and apprehension. The true cause, how- 
ever, of this, is the consciousness of the 
degradation of our nature, by the intro- 
duction of moral guilt generally, and the 
conviction of it in our own conscience in 
particular, Adam and Eve, before the 
fall, held personal and familiar intercourse 
Jearlessly with their Maker; but no soon- 
er were they become transgressors, than 
they became also the subjects of terror, 
at the thought of meeting Him in the 
garden; and “hid themselves from His 
presence amongst the trees.” 

How different an aspect would this 
world have presented had man continued 
in a state of innocence! Permitted to 
hold personal’ intercourse with his Maker, 
and those exalted beings who inhabit the 
realms of light, but who are allowed to 
range this world; himself placed nearly 
upon an equality with these latter, and 
destined hereafter to live, like them, for- 
ever in a condition of still higher felicity ; 
beholding and adoring the infinite perfec- 
tions of the Deity, and comprehending 
the vastness and grandeur of His works; 
enjoying, through a medium adapted to 
ethereal and immaterial natures, those 
refined pleasures which spiritual beings 
alone can fully appreciate, and void of all 
fear or apprehension, which are the fruits 
of a sense of guilt; his existence would 
hence have been one of unclouded and 
unalloyed happiness. Earth would have 
| presented a prototype of heaven, time 
| would have been but the vestibule to 
| eternity, and his translation from one to 
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[ January, 
the other would have been but a change|to them. They were sensible of their de- 
in the degree, not in the perfection, of| gradation and guilt, and feared to appear 
his bliss. |in His presence who still sought them 

Such was the condition of man in Pa-| out. The interview that succeeded, ap- 
radise before the fall; and although, upon | pears to have been the last of a personal 
that event, a sense of guilt produced such | nature; and on that occasion, the appoint- 
fear at the thought of meeting his offend-| ment of a mediator was announced at the 
ed Maker, as led him for the moment to| same moment with the curse inflicted 
seek to hide himself, if possible, from His| upon their disobedience, and the with- 
presence, we have no reason to suppose, | drawal of the Divine presence in personal 


although the direct personal intercourse 
with Him had ceased, that it was not, in 
another form, renewed upon his repent- 
ance. We have no evidence to show 
that our first parents became at once so 
utterly depraved in character as to have 
lost the privilege or the desire of that 
spiritual communion with Him through a 
mediator, which was subsequently vouch- 
safed to the patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles, and which, in a lesser degree, 
has been enjoyed by believers in all ages 
of the church, The covenant made with 
them immediately subsequent to the fall, 


is a suffi¢ient proof that such was not the | 


case; and that, although they had by 
their disobedience become transgressors, 
and therefore unfit to hold direct inter- 
with the Deity, their repentance 
gained them, by virtue of that covenant, 
access to His presence through a mediator. 


course 


And thus has communion between God | 
creature man been maintained | 


and his 


ever since. 


Nor has this intercourse been always | 
confined io the ordinary means of ap- 


proaching the Divine being by the exer- 
cise of prayer and praise. 
occasions, visible manifestations of spirit- 
ual agency between the Creator and the 
creature have taken place. Innumerable 
instances are recorded in Scripture of such 
apparitions; proving both the existence 
of spiritual beings, the immortality of the 
soul, and the latent possession ‘of that 
mental vision, -by means of which such 
spiritual agency is discerned. It is to 
these cases we shall now direct our atten- 
tion, as affording illustrations of the na- 
ture of spiritual intercourse, and of the 
medium by which it is conducted. 

We have already shown that the com- 
munion between the Divine Being and 
our first parents, before their fall, was 
direct and familiar. We know not how 
long this continued, the Scriptures being 
wholly silent on the subject. But we 


On various | 


intercourse. 
| The case of Cain is the next that pre- 
| sents itself: and we infer, from the words 
| in the 14th and 16th verses of the fourth 
| chapter of Genesis, that up to the com- 
| mission of his crime, Cain also had held 
| intercourse, in one form or other, with 
|his Maker. “Behold!” said he, (verse 
| 14th,) “thou hast driven me out this day 
| from the face of the earth, and from thy 
| face shall I be hid” And again (verse 
| 16th)—“* And Cain went out from the 
| presence of the Lord,’ &«. We learn 
| from these passages, that up to this inter- 
view, Cain had enjoyed the same inter- 
| course with the Divine Being as Adam 
land Eve; but the heinous crime of which 
| he had been guilty, and his subsequent 

impenitence, caused the withdrawal from 
|him of those spiritual perceptions by 
means of which that intercourse had been 
sustained, 

From this period of our fallen humanity, 
lthe communion between and his 
creature man has been effected through 
the interposition of a mediator ; and those 
visible manifestations vouchsafed at va- 
rious times to the patriarchs and prophets 
under the old dispensation, and the imme- 
diate disciples of the Saviour under th: 
new, were, as we apprehend, through the 
| spiritual agency, and by means of the 
|same mental faculty. And, if we are to 
| judge from some of the most remarkable 
| instances recorded, the vision of the ap- 
| parition was confined to those for whose 
| special benefit, or otherwise, it was intend 
ied. The most striking of these cases, 
| perhaps, is that of the young man, the 

servant of the prophet Elisha, (2 Kings vi., 
|17,) who, having expressed his fears on 
| account of the multitude of the Assyrian 
jarmy which had invested the city in 

which the prophet resided, Elisha prayed 

—“ Lord, I pray thee open his eyes, that 

he may see. And the Lord opened the 
young man’s eyes, and he saw, and be- 


God 


know that immediately upon the fall, the | hold! the mountain was full of horses 
idea of that communion became painful | and chariots of fire, round about Elisha.” 








This, we conceive, was a temporary | 
restoration of mental vision for a specific | 
purpose ; affording at the same time con- 
vineing evidence to the believer, that we 
are surrounded with spiritual beings, in- 
visible to the corporeal senses, and only 
to be discerned by an impartation or res- 
toration of a faculty of which sin has de- 
prived us, 
The case of 


Saul in his interview with 
the spirit of Samuel, through the agency | 
if the witch of Endor, is another instance 
of the temporary restoration of this fae- 
ulty. (1 Samuel xxviii., 11-20.) In this | 
case, there appears to have been an art 
used by the woman; probably something 
analogous to mesmerism or clairvoyance, 


which, there is reason to believe, was 
practised in ancient times, by the Eastern 
Magi and other sorcerers, Of the precise 
nature, however, of this vision, we have 
not sufficient data to enable us to judge, 
nor of the witch’s proceedings to procure 
the vision. But we do learn, from various 
portions of Scripture, that guilt was 
attached to all such attempts to pry into 
the secrets of the spiritual and invisible 


world, by whatever means it is accom- 
plished, and that, under the Mosaic law, 
the practice of exorcising spirits, or of 
witche ns, was punished with death. 

Of the appearance of our Saviour after 
his sami, we have the most circum- | 
stantial evidence ; and from the accounts | 
given by Paul in 1 Cor. xv., 5-8, and | 


9 
several other passages, we infer that he 
was only seen by his disciples, and not by 
the people at large. This was still more | 
clearly shown after his ascension, in the | 
eases both of Saul, and of the proto- | 
martyr, Stephen. On the former occasion | 
Saul alone, of all the party, saw the | 
Saviour, although they all heard the 
voice, (Acts ix., 4 -9.) That it was by 
mental sight only that Saul beheld him, the 
narrative warrants us to believe; for such | 
was the brightness of the ap parition, that | 
his bodily sight was blasted by it for the 


+ 


time, whilst, wi ith the mental eye, he | 
recognized the glorified body of the : Sa. | 
viour, | 
The case of Ste phen was equi uly strik- | 
ing and clear. He alone, of the w hole | 
multitude, beheld “ the heavens open, and 
the Saviour standing on the right hand of! 
God.” (Acts vii, 55, 56.) Had this ap- 
parition been visible to his bodily sense, it 
would have been so also to that of the | 
spectators of his execution. 
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|in this case was “an angel,’ 
was sleeping bound between two soldiers, 


| and that spectral illusions, 


iv 


Nor is the case of Peter, recorded in 
Acts xii., 7-12, less conclusive in this 
respect. The fact of the mental vision 
being alone in exercise is plainly to be in- 
ferred from the narrative. The apparition 
and Peter 


and the keepers were at their posts “ be- 
fore the door,” watching the prisoners, 
Yet Peter was relieved from his chains, 
rose, passed through the several doors of 


the prison, without being perceived by 
any of them, and, apparently in a state of 


somnambulism, followed his s] ‘ritual con- 
ductor “through one street,” when the 
angel left him, and he began “‘ to come to 
himself.” 

Many more such cases might be selected 
from both the Old and New Testaments, 
equally conclusive, in our view of them, 
as to the reality, on the one hand, of a 
world of spirits on this earth, invisible to 
perce ptible 
to the mental eye by a special impartation 
of pow nd, on the other, that this 
mental ty, though lost to us as a 
common attribute of our nature, by the 
fall, has, in a vast number of instances 
peen temporarily restored 


the corporeal sense, and only 


ly 
4 
I 


acu 


> 
* and that, in 
all such cases of apparitions, the mental 
vision alone was the medium by which 

spiritual beings have been “ discerned.” 
Gas next inquiry is, whether this sixth 
is still latent in the human 
constitution, whether it is ever involun- 
tarily manifested and exercised, and how 


sense or faculty 


| far it is capable of being restored tempo- 


rarily by artificial means, as in the case of 
the witch of Endor. 

There are two ways in which intercourse 
has been held between the material and 
spiritual world—namely, by dreams and 
by visions. We shall adduce instances of 
each, confining ourselves to those which 
are the best authenticated, and about 
which, from the number and respectability 
of the testimonies, there can be no doubt 
as to the truth. 

First,—With regard to dreams, it may 
be proper to premise that we have no 
certain knowledge of the philosophy of 
these singular impulses of the imagination. 
Dr. Hibbert, who wrote on the subject 
ascribes both dreams and visions, but es- 


pecially the latter, solely to a morbid 


| temperament of the system, producing 


certain sensations, effected by objects act- 
ually presented to the organs of sense; 
whether sleep- 
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ing or waking, are nothing more than 
recollected images of the mind; and 
apparitions are “past feelings renovated” 
by means of sensations produced by a 
morbid condition of the system. And yet, 
this same writer adduces cases of appa- 
ritions which it is impossible to account for 
on his own principle. Let the reader 
judge of the cases we shall now place be- 
fore him, with the authorities on which 
they are related. 

The following account is taken from 
Blackwood’s Magazine for June, 1826 : 

“Sm,—Being in company the other 
day when the conversation turned upon 
dreams, I related one of which, as it 
happened to my own father, I can answer 
for the perfect truth. About the year 
1731, my father, Mr. D , of K , in 
the county of Cumberland, came to Edin- 
burgh to enter the classes. Having the 
advantage of an uncle in the regiment 
then in the Castle, he remained under the 
protection of his uncle and aunt, Major 
and Mrs. Griffiths, during the winter. 
When spring arrived, Mr. D and 
three or four young gentlemen from Eng- 
land (his intimates) made parties to visit 
all the neighboring places about Edin- 


burgh, as Rosslyn, Arthur’s Seat, Craig 


Millar, &c. &c. Coming home one eve- 
ning from one of these places, Mr. D 

said: ‘We have made a party to go 
a-fishing to-morrow to Inchkeith, if the 
morning is fine, and have bespoke our 
boat. We shall ‘be off at six.” Mrs. 
Griffiths had not long been in bed and 
asleep, when she screamed out, in the 
most violent agitation, ‘The boat is sink- 
ing! save, oh! save them!’ The Major 
awoke her, and said: ‘ Were you uneasy 
about the fishing party?” ‘Oh! no, she 
said: ‘I have not since thought of it. 
She then composed herself, and soon fell 
asleep again. In about another hour, she 
cried out, in a dreadful fright : ‘I see the 
boat is going down!’ The Major again 
awoke her, and she said: ‘It was owing 
to the other dream I had, for I feel no 
uneasiness about it.’ After some conver- 
sation, they both fell into a sound sleep ; 
but no rest could be obtained for her. 
In the most extreme agony she again 
screamed out: ‘They are gone! the boat 
is sunk!’ When the Major awoke her, 
she said: ‘Now I cannot rest; Mr. 
D must not go, for I feel I should be 
miserable till his return—the thought of it 
would almost kill me. She instantly 
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arose, threw on her dressing-gown, went 
to his bedside, for his room was next her 
own, and with great difficulty she got his 
promise to remain at home. ‘ But what 
must I say to my young friends, whom I 
have promised to meet at Leith at six 
o'clock ? ‘With great truth you may 
say your aunt is ill—for I am so at present. 
Consider, you are an only son, under my 
protection, and should anything happen 
to you, it would be my death. Mr. 
D immediately rose and wrote a note 
to his friends, saying he was prevented 
joining them, and sent his servant with it 
to Leith, The morning came in most 
beautiful, and continued so till three 
o’clock, when a violent storm arose, and 
in an instant the boat went to the bottom, 
with all that were in it, and they were 
never heard of more, nor was any part of 
the boat ever seen. I often heard the 
story from my father, who always added : 
‘It has not made me superstitious, but 
with awful gratitude I never can forget 
that my life, by Providence, was saved 
by adream. M.C., Prince’s street, Edin- 
burgh, May, 1826.” 

The following case occurred when the 
writer was a boy, and all the circum- 
stances took place under his own know- 
ledge : 

A man of the name of Neale, a cattle- 
jobber, lived at A in Norfolk. He 
was a man of dissipated and intemperate 
habits, spending most of his time in public 
houses, and seldom leaving until intoxica- 
ted. On one occasion he had been drink- 
ing at a house at L bridge, and left at 
eleven o’clock at night, completely drunk. 
The innkeeper tried to persuade him to 
stop all night, as he had to cross a wide 
river in his road home; but he persisted 
in his determination, and set off on 
horseback to go about two or three 
miles. 

The next morning his horse was found, 
saddled and bridled, on the opposite side 
of the river through which he had to pass, 


| in a farmyard which was the thoroughfare. 


It was at once supposed that Neale was 
drowned, and parties were employed to 
drag the river, above and below the ford ; 
but no body was discovered, nor could 
any tidings be learned of him, except that 
he had left the public house, in the state 
described, at a late hour. 

About noon, the farmer in whose yard 
the horse was found came to the writer’s 
father—whose estate joined the farmer’s 











land—to consult about the affair, the | 
writer also being present. Whilst they 
were conversing, another man came up, 
who was a stranger, and asked if one of the | 





gentlemen was Mr.C——-? ‘“ Yes,” said | 
the writer’s father, “my name is C ; 


what do you want with me?” “ Well,” 
said the stranger, “I suppose you will | 
laugh at me, but I came here in conse- 
quence of a dream I had last night. I 
dreamt that I saw a man fall off his horse 
in ‘the river opposite your meadows, and 
he was drowned.” ‘“That’s very re- 
markable,” said Mr. C ; “we were 
just talking about a person that is lost, 
and we believe he is drowned; but we 
can’t discover the body.” ‘ Well,” said | 
the stranger again, “‘ then if my dream is } 
right, I think I can take you to the very 
spot where he lies, for I know your 
meadows, and have the very place in my | 
eye.” The whole party, including the 
writer, then followed the stranger, who | 
went straight, as if a line had been drawn, | 
to the river side, and there, at about four 
yards from the bank, lay the body of 
Neale, the water not being more than | 
three feet deep. 

An inquest was, of course, held, and | 
suspicion having attached to the stranger, 
a searching inquiry was instituted into 
the truth of his story, when it was found | 
to be perfectly correct. He was a labor- 
ing man, and having gone to bed early | 
the evening before, he had thrice awoke 
his wife to tell her that he saw a man 
drowned opposite Mr, C.’s meadows ; and 
the next morning he could not rest until | 
he had gone to inquire about it, His in- 
nocence, too, was confirmed by the facts 
of Neale’s watch and purse being found 
in the pockets of the corpse, and there 
being no marks of violence about the | 
body. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, the jury returned a verdict of acci- 
dental death, exonerating the man from 
all suspicion. 

Our next account is taken from the 
Times newspaper of Sept. 8, 1825, and is 
as follows : 

“On Sunday last, a respectable young 
man, named James Williams, residing in 
King street, St. George’s in the east, while 
on a party of pleasure with some friends, 
was drowned near Barking. On the nights 
of Thursday, Friday, and Saturday pre- | 
ceding his death, he was haunted by the 
most fearful dreams, which presented 
appalling pictures of drowning in every | 


. 
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‘ 


variety of shapes, and with all imagina- 
ble terrifying accompaniments. The first 


| dream he — little attention to; neither 


did he take much notice of the second. 
But. the third, in consequence of its repe- 
titioh, making a deep impression upon bis 


| mind, he communicated it to his sister. 


She, knowing the engagement he had 
made the next day, and his intention of 


|going on the water, made use of the 


strongest and most sisterly arguments to 
dissuade him from his purpose. All en- 
treaties were, however, without effect. He 
still, though somewhat staggered, deter- 
mined to keep his engagement, and not 
disappoint his friends; and asked what 


| would be thought of him if he were to as- 


sign an idle dream as an excuse for his 
absence? His mind, notwithstanding, was 
influenced by the conviction that what 
was intended as a day of pleasure, would 


| eventually prove one of mourning, and 


fatal to him. He, therefore, told his sister 
that should the catastrophe which he an- 


| ticipated take place, let his body be ever 


so long in the water, it would be recog- 
nized by certain marks on his dress. He 
then punched three letters on each of his 
shoes, which he pointed out to his sister, 
and set forward on his ill-fated expedition. 
3oats are dragging in all directions for 
his body, which has not yet been found.” 

The following case occurred to the writer 
himself; and as the dream itrefers to was 
probably the means of saving the lives of 


| three children, he makes no scruple of in- 


serting it : 

A near relation of the writer’s was on 
terms of friendship with a family residing 
in D——, who also had a country house 
amidst the beautiful mountain scenery of 
the county of W Our friend (a 
young lady) was occasionally invited to 
spend a few weeks at this latter place, from 
whence they made excursions in the neigh- 
borhood, which abounds in the most 
picturesque andromantic scenery. During 
the winter of 1850, the writer dreamed 
that his relative was on a visit to this 
family, and that they made an excursion 
to the mountains; that on ascending one 
of them, they had alighted from the cars 
on a level spot, inclining a little towards 
the edge, beyond which was an abrupt 
precipice several hundred feet in depth. 
Upon alighting on this spot, three of the 
children commenced running down the 
slope towards the brink of the precipice— 
when, such was the agitation of the writer 
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at the danger they were in, that he awoke 
just as they reached the edge. 
This dream he told to the young lady 


the next morning ; but as she had no pros- | 
| the jou 
| the death of her 


pect for many months of realizing any por- 
tion of the dream, the recollection of it 


wholly passed, for the time, from the minds | 


of both. 

In the following autumn, however, our 
friend was invited down to spend a few 
weeks in W and one day a party was 
made up to ride to the mountains. 
part of their route was so exceedingly 
steep, that all had to leave the cars and 
climb up to the more accessible part. On 
reaching this, they came to a level green 
spot, radiating about twenty yards from 
the abrupt rock, and finishing with a sharp 
edge, over which was a steep precipice. 

As soon as the children found themselves 
on level ground, three of them, of whom 
our friend had charge, commenced running 
down the slope. She saw the danger, and 
instantly the dream recurred, for the first 
time, to her memory, in allits terrors. She 
screamed out, whic h caused the children 
to turn round ; and fearing that she had 
been hurt, they came back to her, and 
thus were saved—for such was the impe- 
tus they had gained by running, and so 
near were they to the brink, that had they 
gone half a dozen steps further, nothing 
could have saved them. Upon calling to 
mind the description that had been given 
of the spot in the dream, and comparing 
it with the one actually before her eyes, 
she found it corresponded i in the minutest 
particulars, although the writer had never 
seen or heard any ‘description of the local- 
ity ; and whatever may have been the in- 
fluence that caused the dream, it must be 
considered as the means, under Providence, 
of saving the lives of the three children. 

One more case shall conclude our rela- 
tions under the head of dreams. 

“A young lady of the name of Lancas- 
ter, whose father was one of the Commis- 
sioners of Bankruptcy, and who lived in 
W arwick-court, Holborn, a few years ago, 
was suddenly deprived of her speech. She 
had, at the time this happened, the best 
medical advice the city of London could 
afford, without the desired effect. One 
night she dreamed (about four years ago)* 
that she saw the figure of an angel, who 
told her if she went to Bath, she would re. 
cover her speech. In the morning she 





* This was about the end of the last century. 
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| who ws 
| dream, and being a man who paid but littk 
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father 


hey 


dream to her 
He laughed at 


her 


as then living. 


+ 


respect admonitions, 
Upon 
father, which happened : 
, she had a dream of 

Being then her own mis 
she determined upon a visit to that 
place. The day she arrived at Bath, whil: 
she was sitting at dinner with a femal 
friend, who had accompanied her on the 
she suddenly screamed out and 
fell from her chair in a fit. Medical as 
sistance was immediately procured, and 
when she recovered, to the astonishment 
of her friend, she spoke as well as ever ; 
informing all present, that whilst she was 
at dinner, saw before her the same 
figure of an angel that had admonished he: 
to go to Bath. This lady is now living, 
pertectly recovered in her speech, which 
can be testified by many medical 
whom she was under during the loss of 
it.” 

Second,—We shall now proceed to give 
instances of the vision of ap paritions ; a 
subject which presents far more diflicul 
ties than that of dreams, but which, 
nevertheless, is to be solved upon th 
same principle, namely, the existence o 
spirits, and the presence amongst us 0 
spiritual beings. If we believe this—and 
none but confirmed infidels and material 
ists call it in question—the subject then 
resolves itselfinto the possibility of these 
beings becoming visible to us. On this 
point we would repeat, that the Scriptures 
are full of instances of such apparitions, 
and of conimunications, through their 
agency, with the inhabitants of this lower 
world ; and there is no reason to suppost 
that what has happened may not happer 
again, nor have we any reasonable ground 
to think it impossible. The argument that 
the age of miracles has gone by forever, 
does not apply to these cases at all. The 
faculty of “ discerning spirits” is but the 
restoration of what was once common to 
our nature, and not the creation or impart 
ation of something which did not before 
exist, which latter would constitute a 
miracle. Thus, the turning water into 
wine, the instantaneous healing of the sick, 
the raising of the dead to life, the restora 
tion of sight to the blind, the marvellous 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes 
with the rest of the acts of our Saviour, 
were essentially miracles, because they 


to these nocturnal 
rney to Bath was refused. 


after 


short time 
similar nature. 


tress, 


she 


men 


+ 
| 
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went beyond the order of nature, and pro- 
duced effects without an adequate cause, 
or infinitely beyond the means apparent 
to the spectator. Such is not the case 
with the question before us. Admit the 
existence of spiritual beings, and the truth 
of the scriptural account of their appear- 
ance, and the possibility, and thence the 
probability, of a similar occurrence, follows 
as a matter of course. “ The essential 
difference,” says a modern writer, “of 
the mental and corporeal natures which 
compose our present state of existence, 
renders it in a high degree probable that 
there may occasionally be permitted to 
take place, some mental communications, 
usually termed spectral impressions, inde- 
pendent of, and not influenced by, the 
agency of our external organs of sense, 
the media of material intercourse in this 
lower sphere of temporal abode. ... . 
An apparition is that only which is sus- 
ceptible of mental perception, and not 
subject to corporeal proof; an élusion is 
a visible deception or misconception of 
material objects,” producing “ phantasms” 
which are “ fancies of the mind. Such is 
the essential difference between an optical 
delusion of the material senses, and the 
mental perception of a supernatural appear- 
ance.”’* Weshall now adduce some well- | 
authenticated cases of apparitions. 

“ A gentleman ofthe name of Handcock, 
who commanded the Norfolk East India- 
man some years ago, was dining at the 
Cape of Good Hope with a number of 
friends, and was observed to rise from 
table and look a considerable time out of 
the window. When he returned to his 
seat, they asked him if there was anything 
remarkable that made him rise so sudden- 
ly, and attracted his notice? He replied 
by asking them if they had not observed a 
lady look into the room? They declared 
they had not, and told him he was dream- 
ing. ‘It makes so strong an impression 
on my mind,’ said he, ‘that I will imme- 
diately note the circumstance in my me- 
morandum book. I can assure you there 
was one, and it was my wife, and,’ he 
added, * you will all much oblige me, if 
you also will enter it as well. To humor 
him, they did so. 

“On his return to England, an intimate 
friend of his went itito the Downs, where | 
the Norfolk then was, to communicate wa 


* “Past Feelings Renovated,” &c., reply to Dr. | 
Hibbert, 
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him the melancholy news of his wife’s 
death. The instant he saw him come on 
board, he told him he knew the oecasion 
of it. ‘My wife, said the Captain, ‘is 
dead, and died on such a day, and at such 
an hour, accounting for the difference in 
the longitude. His friend was astonished, 
and asked him by what means he got in 
telligence of her death ? ‘I will inform 
you directly,’ said the Captain, and went 
to his secretary, and produced the memo 
randum he had made at the time at the 
Cape, when he saw the apparition. There 
are many persons now living who had this 
relation from Captain Handcock’s own 
mouth.”— Apparitions Demonstrations of 
the Souls Immortality. 1799. 

The character of the late Lord ———* is 
in the hourly remembrance of too many 
to need any notice of him, further than 
observing that an excessive, inordinate 
passion for the fair sex, and sentiments 
closely approximating to the scepticism of 
the time, tended to throw a dark shade 
over superiority of manners, and brilliancy 
of talents, which it is to be regretted 
should have been so intemperately allied. 

Two nights previous to his death, it 
appears, from an account given by a rela 
tion of the nobleman, “ that on his retiring 
to bed after his servant was dismissed, and 
his light extinguished, he heard a noise 
resembling the fluttering of a dove at his 
chamber window. This attracted his at 
tention to the spot, when, looking in the 
direction of the sound, he saw the figure 
of an unhappy female, whom he had se 
duced and deserted, and who, when desert- 
ed, had put a violent end to her life, stand- 
ing in the aperture of the window from 
which the fluttering sound had proceeded. 
The form approached the foot of the bed. 
The room was preternaturally light; the 
objects in the chamber were distinctly 
visible. Raising her hand and pointing 
to the dial which stood on the mantlepiece 
of the chimney, the figure, with a severe 
solemnity of voice and manner, announced 
to the appalled and conscience-stricken 
man, that in that very hour, on the third 
day of the vision, his life and his sins would 
be terminated, and nothing but their 
punishment remain, if he did not avail 
himself of the warning to repentance 
which he had received. The eye of the 
dying man glanced upon the dial; the 

* We make the extract without the name, as the 
circumstances have now long passed. 
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hand was on the stroke of twelve. Again 
the apartment was involved in total dark- 
ness; the warning spirit disappeared, and 
bore away in her departure all the light- 
ness of heart and buoyancy of spirits, 
ready flow of wit and vivacity of manners, 
which had formerly been the pride and 
ornament of the unhappy being to whom 
she had delivered her tremendous mes- 
sage,” 

It appears, from another account, given 
by a gentleman who was upon a visit to 
his lordship at the time of the occurrence, 
(which took place in the year 1779,) in 
company also with several other ladies 
and gentlemen, that the noble lord had 
not long returned from Ireland ; that after 
the spectre had left him he called his 
servant, who slept in an adjoining closet, 
and who found his master in a violent 
agitation, and a profuse perspiration. 

The circumstance affected his lordship’s 
spirits all the next day; and the third 
day he said, while at breakfast with the 
above personages, “If I live over to-night 
{ shall have jockeyed the ghost, for this is 
the third day.” At that time the party 
were at his lordship’s residence in Berke- 
ley square, Wells street, but immediately 
after set out for Pitt place, where they had 
not long arrived when his lordship was 
visited with a fit of epilepsy, to which he 
was much subject. After a short interval 
he recovered, He dined at five o’clock 
that day, and went to bed at eleven, when, 
as his servant was about to give him 
rhubarb and mint water, his lordship, per- 
ceiving him stir it with a toothpick, called 
him a slovenly dog, and bid him fetch a 
tea-spoon. But on the man’s return, he 
found his master in a fit, and the pillow 
being placed high, his chin bore hard 
upon his neck ; when the servant, instead 
of relieving his lordship on the instant 
from his perilous situation, ran in his 
fright and called out for help; but on 
his return he found his lordship dead. 

In explanation of this strange tale, it is 
said that the deceased acknowledged, 
previous to his death, that the woman he 
had seen was the mother of two Misses 
A——-s, who resided with him, whom, to- 
gether with a third sister, then in Ireland, 
his lordship had prevailed on to leave 
their mother, who resided near his country 
residence in Shropshire. It is further 
stated that she died of grief, through the 
desertion of her children, at the precise 
time when the female vision appeared to 
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his lordship, and that about the period of 
his own dissolution, a person answering 
his description, visited the bedside of the 
late M. P. A s, Esq., (who had been the 
friend and companion of his lordship in 
his revels,) and suddenly throwing open 
the curtains, desired Mr. A. to come to 
him. The latter, not knowing that his 
lordship had returned from Ireland, sud- 
denly got up, when the phantom disap- 
peared. Mr. A, frequently declared that 
the alarm cost him a sharp fit of illness ; 
and on his subsequent visits to Pitt place, 
no solicitation would ever prevail on him 
to take a bed there, but he would invari- 
ably return, however late, to the Spread 
Eagle, Epsom, for the night. 

In corroboration of the main facts of 
this case, Sir N. Wraxall relates, that four 
years after the event, he visited the house 
and the chamber at Pitt place, in which it 
occurred ; and that at the Dowager 
’s house he had frequently seen 
& painting executed by her ladyship ex- 
pressly to commemorate the event. In it 
the dove appears at a window, whilst a 
female figure, habited in white, stands at 
the foot of the bed, announcing to the 
nobleman his dissolution. This picture 
was hung up in a conspicuous part of the 
drawing-room, and every part of it was 
faithfully designed after the description 
given by the valet-de-chambre who at- 
tended him, and to whom his lordship 
related all the circumstances, 








LORD ROSSMORE, 
(By Sir Jonah Barrington.) 


.“* Lord Rossmore was advanced in years, 
but I never heard of his having a single 
day’s indisposition. He bore, in his green 
old age, the appearance of robust health. 
During the viceroyalty of Earl Hardwick, 
Lady Barrington, at a drawing-room in 
Dublin Castle, met Lord Rossmore. He 
had been making up one of his weekly 
parties for Mount Kennedy, to commence 
the next day; and he sent down orders 
for every preparation to be made, The 
Lord Lieutenant was to be of the com- 
pany. ‘My little Trebenser,’ said he, 
addressing Lady Barrington by her pet 
name, ‘ when you go home, tell Sir Jonah 
that no business is to prevent him from 
bringing you down to dine with me to- 
morrow. I will have no é/s in the mat- 
ter; so tell him that come he must. She 
promised positively: and on her return, 
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informed me of her engagement, to which 
I at once agreed. We retired to our 
chamber about twelve ; and towards two 
in the morning, I was awakened by a 
sound at short intervals. It resembled 
neither a voice nor an instrument; it was 
softer than any voice, and wilder than 
any music, and seemed to float in the air. 
I don’t know wherefore, but my heart 
beat forcibly. The sound became still 
more plaintive, till it almost died away in 
the air, when a sudden change, as if ex- 
cited by a pang, changed its tone. It 
seemed descending. I felt every nerve 
trembling. It was not a natural sound, 
nor could I make out the point from 
whence it came. At length I awakened 
4ady Barrington, who heard it as well as 
myself. She suggested that it might be 
an A£olian harp; but to that instrument 


it bore no similarity ; it was altogether a | 


different kind of sound. My wife at first 


appeared less agitated than I, but subse- | 


quently she was more so. We now went 
to a large window in our bed-room, which 


looked directly upon a small garden be- | 
The sound seemed then obviously | 


low. 
to ascend from a grass-plot immediately 
below our window. It continued. Lady 
Barrington requested that I would eall 
up her maid, which I did, and she was 
evidently more affected than either of us. 
The sound lasted for more than half an 
hour. At last, a deep, heavy, throbbing 
sigh seemed to issue from the spot, and 
was succeeded by a sharp but low cry, 
and by the distinct exclamation, thrice 
repeated, ‘ Rossmore! Rossmore! Ross- 
more!’ I will not attempt to describe 
my own feelings ; indeed f cannot. The 
maid flew in terror from the window, and 
it was with difficulty I prevailed on Lady 


VatvasieE Discovery IN Meratturey. 
—The Manchester Guardian says that M. 
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Barrington to retire to bed. In about a 
minute after, the sound died gradually 
away, until all was silent. Lady B., who 
| is not so superstitious as I, attributed this 
| circumstance to a hundred different causes, 
;}and made me promise that I would not 
mention it next day at Mount Kennedy, 
| since we should probably be rendered 
| laughing-stocks. At length, wearied with 
| speculations, we both fell into a sound 
| slumber. 
| “About seven the next morning, a strong 
| tap at my chamber door awoke me. The 
| recollection of the past night’s adventure 
rushed into my mind, and rendered me 
very unfit to be taken by surprise on any 
‘subject. It was light. I went to the 
| door, when my faithful servant, Lawler, 
exclaimed on the instant, from the other 
side, ‘O Lord, Sir!? *What is the mat- 
ter ?’ said I, hurriedly. ‘Oh! Sir,’ ejaculat- 
'ed he, ‘Lord Rossmore’s footman was 
running past the door in great haste, and 
told me in passing that my lord, after 
coming home from the castle, had gone 
to bed in perfect health ; but that half an 
hour after two this morning, his own man 
hearing a noise in his master’s bed, (he 
slept in the same room,) went to him, and 
found him in the agonies of death; and 
before he could alarm the other servants, 
all was over.” 

This account was written by Sir Jonah 
Barrington himself, and he adds: “I con- 
jecture nothing; I only relate the incidents 
as unequivocal matters of fact. Lord 
Rossmore was actually dying at the mo- 
ment I heard his name pronounced. Let 
sceptics draw their own conclusions. Per- 
haps natural causes may be assigned for 
| the sounds, but I am totally unequal to 
| the task.” 





| Toran Ecuipses FoR THE NEXT Furry 


| Yexars.—Calculations have been made 


de Lille, of Paris, has discovered a process | at the observatory of Paris, that from the 
by which aluminium may be obtained from | present time to the end of the nineteenth 
cryolite, so as to afford it at as low a price | century there will be only six total eclipses 
per ounce@as silver; and, since an ounce | of the sun, not one of which will be visible 
of the former has four times the volume of} in France, viz.: In 1860, 1861, 1870, 1887, 
an ounce of the latter, it will of course give | 1896, and 1900; so that from the year 
us articles of plate of the same size so| 1000 to 1900 there will have been 255 
much cheaper—that is, at one fourth the | eclipses of the sun, with only one total for 
price. | Paris—on August 12th, 1653. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


REMAINS 


Tuanks to the deciphering diligence of 


Miss Bolger, and to Canon Parkinson’s 
editorial industry, we are presented with 
another instalment of the Remains of 
John Byrom; and a goodly amount of in- 
teresting and curious matter it contains, 
of one sort and another, theological and 
theosophical, political and domestical, lo- 
cal and general, professional and miscella- 
neous, The next coming part, however, 
which will complete the second volume, is 
like to be of special interest, containing, as 
it will, a Journal, printed for the first time, 
of what happened at Manchester during 
Prince Charles Edward’s stay there, in 
1745. 

Dr. Byrom’s Jacobite penchant is disco- 
verable once and again in the present 
volume. One evening (1737) we find 
him something ill at ease among a compa- 
ny of Whigs, at the Duke of Devonshire’s, 
where “ by-and-by he [Captain Vernon] 
began : ‘ The immortal memory’—‘ a good 
health in some parts,’ Lord James | Caven- 
dish] said, I think; and the Captain said, 

‘Yes, everywhere almost, now;’ and he 
filled a bumper and drank to the immor- 
tal memory of King William, and Lord 
James followed and took off his hat and 
performed the ceremony mighty devoutly ; 
and I was thinking how to put by that 
nonsense, and it came into my head 
that I might as well take leave to go to 
Mr£Noole’s, and so I did, and they seem- 
ed to part with me readily enough.” 
Again in 1739, there is the following pas- 
sage in an entry in the Diary touching one 
of “Byrom’s many interviews with the cel- 
ebrated William Law, a man after Byrom’s 
own mind in politics, and his own heart in 
religion: “He said that they talked of 
the Pretender’s coming, was not I afraid 
of it? Isaid, No, not at all: and he talk- 
ed in his favor, and that the m. was satis- 


* The Private Journal and Literary ‘Rimnains of 
John Byrom. Edited by Ricuarp Parkinson, D.D., 
F.S.A., Principal of St. Bees College, and Canon 
of Manchester. Vol. IL, Part I. Printed for the 
Chetham Society. 1356. : 
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factorily concluded between the psw and 
the ldstm, and as we came away, gave 
him (the father) a most excellent charac 
ter for experience, wisdom, piety; I said 
that I saw him once; he said, Where? 
I said, At A. jvignon :] he said, Did you 
kiss hands ? said, Yes, and parted; h« 
said that Mr. Mordon [? Morton] and 
Clutton had been with him, that there 
should not be so much talk about such 
matters, that the time was not now, 
that he loved a man of taciturnity.” Very 
natural, too, that love for a man 
taciturnity, in such matters as the Rev. 
William Law was then dabbling withal. 
Byrom’s freedom of speech and open can- 
dor of disposition seem on more than one 
occasion to have wrought his reverence 
some annoy, to which he was loth to give 
expression, so dearly did he prize “a man 
of taciturnity,” and so thouroughly was hi 
on thorns with one of an opposite temper- 
ament. At another visit, in the same year, 
we find Law impressing on his friend the 
need of secrecy in respect to certain apo- 
cryphal MSS. entrusted to him: he “ in- 
sisted,” says Byrom, “upon the condi- 
tions of my having the MSS., viz., that | 
should not transcribe them nor let any 
body know of them, but that the matter 
should pass between him and me only; | 
said, So let it be, if you tell me, before, | 
will be continent, but that I had none to 
converse with, and it was a desolate con- 
dition ; he said he had taken notice—but 
did not know but it might proceed from 
a superior principle in me, a goodness 
probably, but—and mentioned that when 
our king | @u. the Pretender] came | 
should go into orders.” The afer: ntict 
of character in the two worthy Jacobites 
comes out with life-like naivete in this ex- 
tract—the frank sociability of the steno- 
graphic Doctor, and the hugming and 
hawing reserve of the my stic Brine: 
Here is another brief entry pertinent to 
the Pretender, of a somewhat earlier date : 
“Mr. Page show ed him [Mr. White, at 
Will’s coffee-house] the picture of Clem™ 
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104., and asked him the value, and he sai 
he did not value the picture of any king 
or queen to give ten p. for, upon which 


and her husband upon enamel, valued at | not apprehend that there had been such a 
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d | time, thinking that he meant the Arian 
¢ | times, which were probably not so univer- 
1 | sal, as Dr. Deacon* had I believe rightly 


said I would inform that he "had called the | observed once, viz., that it was only : 
Pretender king ;’—a sally which affords | flight of St. Jerome.” There is some ¢ lee 


the editor a fair opportunity of recallin 
to mind Byrom’s far-famed epigram, whicl 


we suppose, everybody knows by heart, 


and almost nobody knows to de Byrom’s : 


g | wrestling and hard hitting on both sides, 


1,| as the controversy goes on. “'The Dr.,” 
says Byrom, with characteristic candor, 
“talked with much mildness, and myselt 


with too much impetuosity.” And at the 


“God bless the King! I mean our faith’s de-| close Byrom utters a wish that he had 


fender ; 


God bless—no harm in blessing —the Pre- 


tender 
But who Pretender is, or who is King,— 
God bless us all! that’s quite another thing! 


In the highest sense of the word, Dr 3 are 
Byrom improves on acquaintance ; he be- | hese * Remains. 
comes more serious and unworldly as the | 
Diary progresses, without, however, in- 
curring any suspicion of cant or affectation; 


“Dr. Butler’s temper and calmness, yet 
not quite, because I thought he was alittle 
too little vigorous.”+ Byrom’s orthodoxy, 


” 


* A justly valued fellow-townsman of Byrom’s, 
. | whose letters are not the least noticeable part of 
We shall probably hear more ot 
him and his family in the next volume. One son, 
“ Master Tho.,”(Theodorus, ) is occasionally mentioned 
in the present part, playfully and en passant, who 
with the same political bias as Byrom, took a too 





the cypher in which he locked up his daily adventurous share in the affair of the ’45, and came 


entries effectually precludes the suspiciot 


to which somany modern Diaries are open, 


hereby to an untimely end. In 1739 we hear of 
“ Master Tho.” hurting his hand against a glass win- 
dow and cutting it so that he cannot use it at pre- 


1 


of his being devout not without the | sent, but ’tis hoped twill mend finely, though whether 
thought of (if not with a widely-open eye | by Thursday so as to hold his bridle is a question. 


to) publication. 


patent, and even pugnacious at times— 


notwithstanding the evident interest he 
took in the 


and of speculative mystics on the other, 


“ Mr. Reynolds the deist there,” he writes 


: f Si ' " > rs a. 
His orthodoxy, too, is ix years later, alas! Master Tho. meets with cut 


ting and wounding of another sort, which the most 
hopeful cannot hope will mend finely, and whic 
will infallibly prevent his ever holding bridle sefate. 


> 


sayings and writings of | For in an anticipatory foot-note Dr. Parkinson in- 
thorough-paced deists on the one hand, 


forms us that ‘‘ Thomas Theodorus, eldest son of Dr. 

Deacon, was educated as a physician, but j ies d ihe 
Pretender’s regiment in Manchester in 1745 with his 
two brothers, was taken prisoner at Carlisle, execu- 


in 1736, “talked with me strangely, and | ted at Kennington in 1746, and his head was sent 


I should not talk and hear such things,” 
At the club “ they were talking strangely 
about religious topics, and Mr. Folkes said 
that Mr. Collins had made him a heretic 
about the book of Daniel.” “Thence with 
Taylor White, who talked wildly about 
the sacraments.” “Read and noted a 
little from Saint Bernard’s letters about 
the Trinity in the Opera Pet. Abelardi, 
where find that he [Abelard] was a 
r—s—n—r in his days.’ In 1737 Byrom 
engages in a lengthy dispute with no less 
a person than Dr. (next year Bishop) 
Butler and others, on the subject of pro- 
phecy and miracles, involving “ an argu- 
ment and talk about reason and authority, 
they being for reason and I for authority, 
that we had reason indeed to follow au- 
thority, viz., the consent of the Christian 
Church. Dr. B. [utler] hinted at a time 
when the whole Christian Church almost 
was in the wrong, and then what must 
become of authority? And I said I did | 





to Manchester, fixed upon a spike, and placed on the 
top of the Exchange for the edification of the town |” 

+ Byrom is often accusing himself of over-indul- 
gence in talk. Thus, “Had much talk, qy. too much, 
with Mr. Lloyd and Bateson, upon occasion of men- 
tioning Don Quixote among the pernicious books.” 
P. 22. 

“ We talked away, and I said something of not 
being discouraged for having done wrong, which Mr. 
Thyer said that I set in a very good light, but I have 
always a great apprehension of having talked too 
much whenever I mention such things, and yet have 
not the grace to keep silent.” (P. 138.) 

Per contra, however, as to this grace and its exer- 
| cise: “Dr. Bentley lay down on the carpet, talked «f 
Muley Ismael, and as if Providence was strange to 
permit such a villain, and I saw, I thought, reason fcr 
silence.” (P. 149.) 

Again; ‘The Dr, [Hartley] went out in the after- 
noon, and Mr. Lloyd and I to his lodging, where he 
read some of Mr. Pope’s Ethic epistle, and I criticised, 
and Mr. Woolston, &c., came according to appoint- 
ment, and came up-stairs, and after we fell into seri- 
ous talk, and I harangued too much.” (P. 162.) 

The same day’s entry, after detailing other t talk- 
ings and w alkings, to and fro, concludes with “Qu. 

| the difficulty of saying not too much upon these oc- 
| casions ; I should restrain my talking way.” (P. 163.) 
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of a very “churchy” type too, as the 
phrase goes now-a-days, is exemplified 
again in his set-to with Dr. Hartley about 
clerical subscription, &c. ; and at another 
time on the Athanasian Creed and the 


antiquity of it, “ which I said was so an- | 


tique that there was no tracing it, and took 


notice of the unfairness of talking from | 


modern books and pamphlets about the 


primitive writers, confessing that they had | 
not read them, and I said that it was suf. | 
ficient for my weak understanding that all | 


present Churches agreed in receiving it.” 
Byrom’s intercourse with the leading 


deists of the age caused his name to be | 


blown upon by some observers. A “ young 
springald” of the Wesleyan “ connection” 


on one occasion twits him with it: “ He | 


said that he had heard that I was a pro- 


fessed unbeliever, and had defended W ool- | 


ston; I said, No, that was not true, that 
I had not been a professed unbeliever 


otherwise than by a wicked life and ignor- | 


ance of such truths as good authors, and 


particularly Mrs. Bourignon, had con- | 


vineed nie of.” 


In fact, his leaning towards Messieurs | 
and Mesdames the Mystics, was prononcé | 


enough, though his clear good sense and 


moderation (witness his correspondence | 
with the young lady that would be a 
Quakeress) preserved him from all extra- | 


He delights in John Evan- 
He is 


vagant views. 
gelista’s “ most admirable book.” 


familiar with Tauler, Rosbrochius, Beb- | 


men, Mrs. Bourignon, and Madame Guy- 
on, and is ready and able to discuss them 
with all comers, from the veteran Law 
down to Methodist striplings, One morn- 


ing Mr. Charles Wesley calls—not that | 


we include Aim in the category of Meth- 


odist striplings— while Dr. Byrom is | 


shaving, and they talk together about 
the mysties, “ He defined the mystics to 
be those who neglected the use of reason 


and the means of grace—a pretty defini- | 


tion! I told Mr. Charles Wesley that it 
was from the mystics, if I understood 
who they meant by that title, that I had 
learnt that we ought to have the greatest 
value for the means of grace,” and so 
forth. In a letter from the Doctor’s 


fellow-townsman, Mr, Thyer, which plea- | 


santly speculates on Byrom’s lonely life 
in London, as compared with the home 
occupations and comforts of Manchester, 
the writer, inter alia, observes: “These 
gloomy meditations and fruitless wishes 
shaken off, down you march to breakfast ; 
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{and here with hearty concern I behold 
| you over a poor, meagre, creamless dish 
| of bohea, with the miserable amusement 
of a convention or an address,* instead of 
| the royal entertainment you have at home 
with your friends Jacob [Behmen] and 
| Antonietta [Bourignon] over a pot of 
Mrs. Byrom’s cordial decoction.” So 
that the Doctor’s addiction to Jacob and 
Antonietta was as notorious as the excel- 
lence of his wife’s cordial decoction, 
| which, we warrant, many @ Lancashire 
|}man smacked his lips over in his time, 
who had no kind of relish for Behmen, 
Bourignon, and Co. Nor was the Doc- 
|tor’s character as an accomplished philo- 
|mystic confined to Manchester and its 
environs. He was known far and wide 
as a graduate—a first-class man, too—in 
the school of mysticism. Accordingly, a 
letter addressed to him in 1741 by the 
celebrated Dr. Cheyne, opens thus: “*Sir— 
Having learned your character from 
some of my friends here, { Bath,] good 
Lady Huntington in particular, and being 
| informed you had studied and sometimes 
practised in the profession I am of, but 
since discharged by Providence, but that 
| you had been long conversant in spiritual 
writings, the approved mystics in particu- 
lar, and had lately got and read that won 
derful German author of several treatises 


jin French, printed at Berlebourg, enti- 


tuled, Témoinage Wun enfant de la vérit 
et droiture des voyes d’ Esprit, &c.” Here 
|the good Bath physician comes to a full 
|stop; which is a convenience for us, 
| though a little ungrammatical, or at least 
| lawyer’s-English-like, in him, 

In a previous notice we referred to the 
|singular aceuracy with which Byrom de- 
tails, day by day, the solids he ate, and 
the liquids he drank, 


“ By day or night,” 
as Jack Falstaff has it, 


“Or any kind of light, 
With all his might.” 


The same system is continued far into 
the present volume, But we observe 
him to be getting subject to headaches 
after a while ; and so it happens that pos/ 
hoc—we presume not to say propter hoc 


* “Tn the morning newspapers, which were as 
meagre as the dish of bohea.”—Zditorial Note. 
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—the Journalist is far more chary of any 
such prandial chronicles, and trivial fond 
records. He no longer journalizes roast 
and boiled, nor chronicles small beer. 
Long before the headaches become notice- 
able, he has been a vegetarian. But even 
a vegetarian may be “a man of an un- 
bounded stomach ;” and we have our fears 
that Byrom so far indulged in greens and 
pudding 


“With all his might,” 


as to do himself no good by the lapse 
from carnivoracity. He seems to have 


had a mighty sweet tooth, and to have | 
given it full play, in season and perhaps | 


out of season, if perchance a tempting 


tartlet or a plenipotent pancake lay in | 


the way. The recurrence becomes almost 
ludicrous of such entries in the diary as, 
“With Mr. Lloyd to his house, where we 
had two large apple-tarts and two cheese- 
cakes »—“ Dined at Dr. Hartley’s upon 
apple-dumplings and toasted cheese ”»— 
“We all dined; I ate some greens and 
bread and the crust of a gooseberry-pie, 
and drank three or four 


much, and bohea tea, and when I 
ter” 
way, which being better than ordinary, 
id. more price, did not sit so easy, being 
buttery "—“ Dined there upon greens, 
potatoes, and pancakes, and drank two 
or three glasses of wine ”»—* Dined with 
Mr. Lightbourne and his lady upon bread, 
celery, and pancakes, drank some wine, 


and talked about vegetable diet till four | 
“Had pancakes and toasted | 


or five °— 
cheese, and drank a little Madeira after 
dinner »—“ Had four* tarts and some 
cheese and bread and some palm wine ” 

—*T had greens to supper, vastly good, 
and toasted bread and cheese, [ate] heart- 
ily, and drank white wine »—*T ate pan- 
pad lings, as they call them, (fritters,) 
heartily, and a little toasted cheese 766 J 
ate heartily of plum-pudding and greens | 
and salad, ‘and drank some wine "—“ We 
supped there, and I ate asparagus and 
pudding "—“* We had pease-pudding to 
dinner, “of which I ate heartily »—“ Ate 


glasses of their | 
bottled ale, which was pleasant enough ” | 
*‘ Ate some currants there and oatcake | 
came | 
home a gooseberry-tart and toast and wa- | 
°—“* Had a cheese-cake (3d.) by the | 
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very heartily of the spinach and pancakes” 
—and once more, and a significant entry 
too, “I stayed dinner, and at the begin- 
ning of dinner, eating the asparagus, I 
was put into a hurry, which Dr. Hartley 
took notice of, and said that he believed 
that I was not well, and I went with him 
into his study, having drank a glass of 
wine ; I was not sick, it was only some- 
thing stopping on my chest ; and came in 
gain to the room and ate my dinner, ate 
he artily of pancake and drank three or 
four glasses of wine, and talked a little 
about serious matters.’ Dr. Byrom was 
not to be baffled by asparagus, by a mere 
something stopping on his chest; he 
would not emulate Master Slender out- 
side Master Page’s porch, but rather 
Parson Evans, who chuckled over the 
| prospect of “ pippins and seeze to come :” 
a compromise was effected with the ob- 
| structive asparagus; once again his bo- 
som’s lord sat lightly on its throne, and 
he “ went in” for pancakes “ with a will,” 
and won, and entered it in his Diary, and 
we of a hundred and twenty years later 
| read, and admire, not without foreboding 
of other stoppages on the chest, and 
chronic headaches in arrear. 

Byrom’s character as an affectionate 
husband and father, and a true-hearted 
friend, is engagingly developed in this 
new volume. His letters home are full 
|of heart, “simple, grave, sincere ;” the 
growth of the religious tone in them is 
most marked and emphatic. Had we 
space, we might cull some interesting 
passages from them, and from the corre- 
|spondence of one or two Manchester 
| friends; to which might be appended a 
few curious fragments illustrative of high 
life and home life in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, of the Porteous riots 
in Edinburgh, and the fashion of wearing 
| clerical gown and cassock in the streets, 
'and the introduction of tea-kettles, and 
'the making butter by a machine ; not 
| forgetting Byrom’s progress in his profes- 
|sion as teacher of short- hand, and his 
| success i in securing a patent for his me- 
| thod, by Act of Parliament, Anno decimo 
| quinco | Georgii IT. Regis, scil: a.p. 1742. 
| With which triumph, and at which date, 
| the present publication breaks off, in pro- 





| mising proximity to the Forty-Five. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ear y one autumn morning, I took my 
way from my humble seaside lodging, 
setting forth on a day’s ramble. I shall 
not tell you where this retreat of mine is, 
or descant upon the thousand and one 
charms of its situation; I wish the little 
tenement to be still mine, par excellence, 
whenever I am inclined to inhabit it. 

It was the embarrassment of wealth 
that made me pause, before I had gone 





many yards from my door, to decide in | 
which direction I should turn my steps | 
that day. 

Summer was gone, certainly; but I| 
never wail her departure. 

As I watched the clouds, driven by a 


wild wind across a wild sky, and hearken- 
ed to the waves breaking and booming 
against the old grey crags far beneath, 
my spirits rose buoyantly. I opened the 
arms of my body and my soul to welcome 
my rough, true friend—Autumn. 

Spring too often presents herself to me 
as a cruel yet irresistibly attractive co- | 
quette. She mocks at passions she rouses 
—cannot satisfy desires that she awakes ; 
she hints mysteriously of gifts of know- 
ledge, power, love, which she never be- 
stows; she is exacting and retentive ; lays | 
heavy burdens on souls, and taunts their | 
toiling, striving, groaning, as she skims | 
along her lightsome way. 

Summer finds me wearied out by spring’s | 
tyrannous sway. She gives me a drugged | 
draught of honey-sweetness, and lays me | 
away among her roses, bidding me believe | 
that inaction is calm, indifferent languor 
peace, 

I might sleep on, dream deeper and 
deeper, till my sleep should be that from 
which is no waking; but autumn comes, 
breaks summer’s spells, repairs spring’s 
mischief, and calls up what in me is| 
kindred to its own strength. So hail to | 
thee, O Autumn! 

Something weird in the wildness of| 
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this early morning reminded me of a 
deserted house I had often seen from a 
distance in my rambles, and meant to 
visit. I would go there now, I thought ; 
so turned from the sea a while towards 
the desolate hills and heaths. 

There is something inexpressibly grand 
in the influence of these apparently bound- 
less tracts of swelling and falling, heather- 
grown, greystone-sown moorland, I felt 
it to the full that morning, plunging on 


| against the storm-wind, only guided by 


a vague idea of the direction in which 
lay the place of my destination ; stopping 
now and then to turn and see how far be- 
hind I had left the ocean ; to observe how 
sometimes it flashed beneath a watery 
gleam, sometimes lay a black mass be- 
neath a cloud-horizon. 

At last I grew slightly weary of long- 
continued battling with a wind that 
shouted in triumph, or shrieked in de- 
feat, as sunk deep in heather, or emerged 
to goon and on, 

I was not sorry when the nature of the 
scene changed. I had cut across a pretty 
broad promontory, and now came upon a 
tiny, rocky bay. From this bay a narrow 
vailey ran up, widening gradually, and at 
some miles from the water becoming 
woody and fertile-looking. A road wound 
along it, leading to a considerable town, 
where they consume the fish caught in this 
bay. 

I descended the hill-side to the group 
of cottages, and asked of a woman whom 
I met toiling up the beach with a heavy 
load of fish, if any one lived at Greystone 
Hall. No one, she told me—at least no 
one was known to live there; but people 
did tell of strange lights and sights about ; 
but their folk were mostly feared to pass 
it by, and so there was no coming to the 
rights of it. It had the character of an 
uncanny place, then! I went on, more 
eagerly than before, pursuing the road 
through the valley for a couple of miles, 
then taking a branch road to the left, 
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that led me to the park gates. The 
gates were locked; but between one of 
the carved pillars and the wall there was 
a gap, through which I easily entered, 
stumbling over a fallen and broken vase, 
moss-grown and half buried in dead leaves. 
An avenue of old beeches, yellowed, 
and fast baring, in whose tops the wind 
moaned dismally, led up to the house. 
Great gaunt branches battered its board- 
ed-up windows. I prowled about, taking 
in the strange influence of the place, and 
seeking the whereabouts of a certain line 
and clump of black trees, which I had 
always remarkéd when viewing the house 
from the hills round, 
I sought lazily and dreamily, setting 
wild thoughts to wild music the while. 
I confess to having been much startled 
when, asI paused close to the west wing 
of the house, a voice addressed me. 
Turning, I saw a small figure standing 
at the top of the terrace steps—met two 
blue eyes, that questioned my right to be 
where I was. I had a name to give, that, 
for reasons best known to us two, placed 


me on friendly terms with the owner of | 


those blue eyes, and we entered into con- 
versation. ‘The owner of those blue eyes 
—clear, calm, youthful eyes—was a wo- 
man upwards of sixty, whom I shall 
call Marg’ret. 

For weeks, Greystone Hall was a haunt 
of mine; I grew acquainted, but not 
familiar, with its grand desolation, and bit 


by bit learned something of the history of | 


its last inhabitants. On sunny autumn 
noons, I paced up and down the terrace 


for hours, dreaming over what I had | 


heard from Marg’ret. When twilight fell, 
and the wind soughed sighingly, and the 
branches of the trees threw themselves 
about as if possessed, I sometimes too | 
keenly felt—for past grief and excitement 
had left me with shattered nerves—that 


“There are spirits in the air, 
And genii of the evening breeze, 
And gentle ghosts, with eyes as fair 
As star-beams among twilight trees.” 


Too keenly, I say, because I was obliged 
to avoid excitement: my reason might | 
then have given way, had I yielded my- 
self to the experiencing of the soul-thrill- | 
ine awe which even fancied communion | 


with the spirit-world induces, | peace and happiness. 


Marg’ret guided me to the entrance of 
the dark avenue I[ had been seeking. 
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| called it the Black Walk: well it might 
|be so called. The cedars and yews on 
each side of it shut out all chance of any 
sunbeam penetrating into its dank damp- 
ness. It led to a pool, as appropriately 
called the Black, round which the trees 
gathered even more densely; and rank, 
poisonous-looking weeds flourished. I es- 
pecially noted the deadly night-shade. I 
shivered when I emerged from this damp, 
| dismal place—was glad to sun myself in 
| a short-lived gleam that lingered longer on 
|the terrace than elsewhere. 

| There was much about this Black Pool 
and Black Walk in what I learned from 
Marg’ret concerning Greystone Hall. My 
sickly smile met no answering smile, 
when I observed, lightly, that, of course, 
such. a place as that was haunted. I re- 
ceived only an evasive reply, which height- 
ened my appetite for the unwholesome 
food of a ghostly story, which I was sure 
Marg’ret could tell me. She stood looking 
over those black tree-tops, beyond, and 
far away, towards the western sky, down 
which the sun sloped rapidly. It was not 
that day that I heard anything of the 
story of the pool from Marg’ret; but 
\I went home determined that I would 
| hear it—and hear it I did on a subsequent 
occasion. This is how the Black Pool 
first fell into ill repute: 

| Before Marg’ret’s time, a young maste1 
| of Greystone Hall brought a fair bride 
| home to the old house very late in the 
year. At Christmas there was to be a 
grand gathering of the scattered members 
|of two very large families, and a merry 
festival it was expected to be. On the 
morning of the day before Christmas day, 
the young husband rose early and looked 
out. Snow had been falling, softly, si- 
lently, all the night through; it had 
spread a white pall over all nature. This 
was a novel sight to the young master, 
who had been abroad for years, and had 





| wooed and won his bride in a foreign 


land. <A boyish longing to be out amid 
this white, deep-lying snow, seized him. 
Without awaking his wife, he left the 
house. The servants were idle under the 


loose government of young rulers; few of 


them were stirring; no one of them met 
his master. 

The wife woke, little conscious that she 
had slept away her last hours of earthly 
No one could tell 
her anything of her husband, for whom 


She | she inquired eagerly. Never mind! he 
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was planning some pleasant surprise; but 
it was wrong of him to be so long. He 
was gone to the town, and some one de- 
tained him; but he ought to have told 
her. But his horse was safe in the stable, 
and he so seldom walked far. Wilder grew 
the wife’s suppositions as the hours wore 
away wearily. Was the snow deep? 
could any one be lost in it? Only in the 
moor-hollows; nothing could have taken 
him there. They strove to reissure her. 
She sent out messengers to the shore, to 
the town, to ride over the moors: daylight 
failed, and they delayed to return, It 
was Christmas eve. All day, guests had 
poured in; each new arrival distracted 
the poor child—she was very young— 
with fresh suggestions and attempts at 
consolation, Nothing couldkeep him much 
longer—he had walked to the town— 
would return with this friend or the other. 
Meanwhile they dressed her for the eve- 
ning dance, in her bridal-dress, and 
wreath, and veil, that she might be ready 
when he should come. She shivered and 


shook, and was as white as the Christmas 
snow. 
alone : 
vague dread, and stole out into the 


When no one saw, she stole out 
she was well-nigh maddened by 
cold 
and snow, to commence a vague search. 
The love-and- fear-quickened senses of that 
poor, white bride, noted signs no other 
searcher had heeded. She followed the 
track of footprints, distinct from all the 
rest forher. It was a bright night, the 
stars shining in a crystal- clear, cold sky. 
She followed these footsteps down the 
little-used fir-walk to the pool (called 
Black from that time). 

A shrill ery of sharp, sudden agony startled 
the expectant guests in the warm and 
lighted rooms ; it blanched all cheeks, No 
wonder if those of a dark-faced watcher by 
the window—a cousin to the bridegroom, 
and, gossip said, a former lover of the 
bride’s—showed an ashen pallor. It sent 
a thrill of horror through the busy ser- 
vants, making them pause to gaze on each 
other aghast: ringing out clear on the 
frosty silence, it struck awe into travellers 
on the highway, and appalled the messen- 
gers riding into the courtyard, weary and 
benumbed, and bringing no tidings. It 
was a woman’s cry! Where was the 
young wife? 

There was but one opinion as to the 
spot from which the cry came. In a few 
moments a group of fear-stricken folk 
were gathered round the pool. A frag- 
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ment of a white veil hung on a snag at the 
water’s edge. Truly it was a bridal-veil 
to which that fragment belonged! 

Two bodies were found when the pool 
was dragged—the white wife lay by her 
pale husband on the death-cold couch of 
snow at the pool’s brink. The dark 
watcher by the window, a man even 
younger than the bridegroom, threw him- 
self down at the bride’s cold feet, in an 
agony of frantic grief, wildly calling upon 
hername, The two who lay dead before 
him were his nearest relatives. No one 
wondered at the passionate grief that set- 
tled into morbid melancholy : no one won- 
dered that he hastened from the scene of 
this tragedy, when the doubly-wedded 
couple were laid in one grave, and for years 
was never heard of in those parts. Noone 
suspected foul play. The pool was known 
to bevery deep; and the snow had drifted 
into a d: ungerous overhanging ridge ; he 
had been heedless, and had fallen in. It 
was not till the death of an old, old crone 
who had laid out the bodies, that a whis- 
per got about of there having been marks 
of violence on the dead man’s throat. In 
the dim light and the horrified confusion 
no one had sought for or seen these. The 
woman’s silence had been purchased, or 
some mistake made as to the import of her 
death-bed ravings. The heart-struck and 
bereaved cousin had kept the key of the 
door where the corpses lay, jealous of any 
eyes but his own on them. He was terri- 
ble in his grief, and people shrank from 
him. 

This is how the Black Pool first came 
to be looked upon as an ill-omened place. 
At one time there was talk of having it 
filled up; but the country peowe shook 
their heads—it would be fruitless labor 
to try, for the pool was fathomless, was 
the general opinion; and the house stand- 
ing empty, there was no inducement to 
try—no one to bear the expense, or to en- 
courage the attempt. 


CHAPTER II, 


I was sure that what I had heard was 
only an introductory chapter; for I had 
come to no ghost; and Marg’ret’s eyes 
were as decidedly those of a “ ghost-seer,” 
as any dark unfathomable eyes Schiller 
might have chosen to describe ; so I fan- 
cied, at all events. But she was not a 
person one would importune; and I paid 
several visits to Greystone Hall without 
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hearing anything more at all connected | 
and memorable. 

After some days of illness, I made my 
way again to a place that had a fascina- 
tion for me. I was hardly in plight for | 
so long a walk; and Marg’ret, pitying my | 
weariness, entertained me with an early 
cup of tea in her own room. It was a 
room that had been hers when the Hall 
was inhabited; she had kept it just as it 
used to be when she first came to live 
there, more than forty years ago. Mar- 
g’ret was more inclined to talk than usual 
on that day—I think partly because I 
looked as if I wanted amusing. I shall 
always set down good and gentle motives 
for everything that good creature did; 
she reminded me of one whom I had lost 
not so very long before. 

When I went home that evening, I 
wrote down what Marg’ret had told me, 
as nearly as possible in her own words, 
which impressed me greatly. I shall copy 
now from that note-book. I asked how 
long the house remained empty after the 
sad event she had told me of some days 
ago. : 

“For many and many a year—ten full ; 
for it belonged to Mr. Treylynn, that 
cousin of thfe drowned gentleman; and he 
would neither live in it nor let it.” 

“ And, I suppose, during this time it 
began to be considered as a haunted 
place, and to have strange stories told 
about it?” 

“Ay; many’s the time I was frightened 
when I was a child by tales of what had 
been seen and heard about the Hall by 
people venturing home past it after night- 
fall.” 


“ 4 


hese were idle stories ?” 

* Mayhap: at all events, the fine old 
place was beginning to have a ruinous 
look about it, when we heard that Mr. 
Treylynn had married some time before, 
and his wife had taken a fancy to live at 
the Hall, and that her first child should 
be born there.” 

“Spite of its being haunted ?” 

“A pure, sweet spirit had the lady; 
she was too happy and too innocent to 
give heed to the stories that were told 
her, The Hall was put into grand order; 
and home came Mr. Treylynn and his ls dy. 
People talked about its being unlucky to 
bring her home to such a place; but, 
however it came about, she was devoted 
to her husband, and so cheery and plea- 
sant, that the very sight of her made folk 


|and ran out over the snow. 


| watched. 


lall the windows 
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forget their croaking talk; and when the 
‘babe came, and throve, and when Christ- 


'mas passed, and nobedy saw anything of 
the Snow-Lady, whose cry, they said, had 


been heard, low in calm, and loud in 
storm, ever since that Christmas eve, ten 


| years ago, almost everybody thought the 


ghost had gone; only a few shook their 
heads, and said, wait till the Christmas 
eve, when the snow lies deep: there had 
been no snow that year.” 

“Were you living at the Hall ?” 

“T was. A proud girl it made me, 
when the mistress, who had known some- 
thing of my mother, took me, young as I 
was, for her own maid.” 

Marg’ret paused. 

“ Well, how long did things go smooth- 
ly?” 

" “Pll tell you all—you shall believe or 
not, as you like. Next Christmas eve 
drew on. A son had been born to the 
master not many weeks before, and it was 
to be a right gay Christmas time; and I 
don’t think anybody thought of the Snow- 
Lady.. On Christmas eve, some herbs 
were wanted in a hurry from a place in 
the garden where they were kept. My 
charge, Miss Clara, was asleep; and | 
offered to fetch the herbs. I threw my 
apron over my head, for it was bitter cold, 
I got what 
was wanted, and coming back, I glanced 
down the Fir Walk, as 1 passed the en- 
trance to it. I stopped and looked again, 
throwing back my apron, and pushing my 
hair back from my eyes. Snow had been 
falling all day, but had stayed at sunset. 
I thought the wind must be rising, sweep- 
ing up the walk, swaying one snow-laden 
yew-bough after another; but there wasn’t 
a breath stirring where I stood—a kind ot 
frozen stillness was over everything. Ah! 
and it was’nt the wind came slowly up 
the walk! *I'was the bride Death took 
one Christmas eve long ago—the Snow- 
Lady. All of a sudden the story flashed 
back upon my mind; a kind of awe crept 
over me, chilling me to the bone. She— 
it—came on and on, nearer and nearer, 
lifting her snow-white hands above her 
snow-crowned head; and I stood still and 
It came close upon me; then 
I rushed to the house, not before the 


| wild ery rang out, and seemed to stop 
|the beating of my heart. 


In the hall I 
met my mistress; for I did not stop to go 
in the kitchen-w ay, but went straight by 
She had heard. She 
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looked as white as the Snow-Lady her- 
self—her look frightened me more than 
all. ‘What was it?? she asked; arid I 
told her. She looked like one death- 
stricken. She bade me not mind—I had 
not frightened her—she was not well, and 
something else had pained her that day. 
She put her hand to her heart, and I 
sprang to her, but too late; she fell down 
on the marble pavement senseless. The 
library door opened, and her husband 
came out, with a wild look on his face. 
‘Dead? It wasa tone that I can never | 
forget, that added, ‘Then I’m doubly, | 
trebly a murderer!’ He threw himself'| 
down beside her, calling her ‘Eleanor! | 
Eleanor! and saying such words that my 
blood froze as I listened. I tried all I 
could to bring her to. After a bit she 
opened her eyes. She shuddered when 
they first met his—yes, I am sure of that. 
Then she smiled, and tried to say to him 
what she had said to me—that it was 
nothing, only she was not well. Would | 
we take her to bed? She felt herself} 
death-struck. He took her in his arms, | 
talking to her all the while, she trying 
to smile—my blessed lady! So they went 
up the broad stairs, which she never | 
went down again, save in her coffin.” 

“Do you think he had made a confes- 
sion to her?” 

“God only knows of what. But he had 
told her something, the hearing of which 
had killed her. All the while she had 
been ill up-stairs, he had been moody and 
moping so, that the servants all feared to 
speak tohim. He had continued in that 
way, shutting himself up, and not eating 
or drinking, and the mistress had been 
very unhappy about him; that evening 
he had sent for her into his study, just | 
before I went out. She had come from | 
him, and was just crossing the hall, when 
that harrowing cry rang out. I said 
nothing of what I had heard and seen; 
and there had been such noisy mirth in 
the kitchen, they did not hear. I would | 
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agony. She seemed to put great trust 
in me; and I promised her never to 
leave her children while they needed me. 
She would have prevented my making 
that promise, but she had not strength to 
speak. When I had said the words, all 
the blood rushed from my heart and back 
again; for I remembered I was engaged 
to Roger Raines, the bailiffs son: but I 
wouldn’t have recalled the promise for 
worlds, for my sweet mistress looked 
pleased and content. She lay in the south 
chamber: I’ll show it you one day. One 
afternoon she had her children brought 
in—Miss Clara and the baby—and she 
blessed them, and cried over them a great 
deal. When they were gone, she said 
she would sleep, and I know she prayed. 
I fancied she seemed a little stronger all 
day, and the master had ridden off to 
fetch another doctor ; and as I sat, almost 
stopping my breath, lest it should wake 
her, I felt hopeful-like about her. You 
see, then, I hadn’t the faintest thought of 
what her husband may have told her. As 
it neared sunset, the red beams slanting 
in touched her face. I went to her softly 
to screen them off; and found they might 
shine there as well as on the white mar- 
ble figure they touched in their way, for 
any chance there was of their waking her: 
she was dead! My lips were put down 
on a brow as cold as the marble—ay, she 
was dead! lying there with the sunset- 
flush over all her sweet still face. It was 
long before I could believe it. 

* We had none of us thought her so 
near her end. I didn’t think to tell any 


| one, but stood there quiet with awe, watch- 


ing the play of the red beams on the 
white face. It had just faded off, when 
I heard the clatter of hoofs in the court. 
It was her husband ; and then] felt afraid. 

“* Many’s the passion of grief I’ve seen; 
many’s the storm of rage I’ve tried to 
quiet; but, an’ I live—as God grant I 
may not—twice the length of my past 
life, Pll never forget that scene. Oh! 


not have idle stories made about my/|the fury of terrible grief the husband 
sweet lady; so all people knew was, that | poured over that still, unheeding form! 
she was taken ill on Christmas eve, and | It would have seemed Jess strange to me 
died early in the new year: that was| to see the life come back into the quiet 
euough to set them talking. I didn’t | body, than to see it lying there, deaf, 
leave her; she wished to have me with | dumb, and blind to all his ravings. You 
her, and I staid till the end. Such a| know some things are never forgotten: 
death as hers couldn’t frighten even such | that sight was not to be. There was the 
a young thing as I was then, though | raging man, mad in his grief, clasping 
there had been times, while she first lay | and wildly caressing the pure, fair, pas- 
ill, when her spirit seemed torn with|sionless form, alternately wailing and 
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raging, accusing himself and 4zod. Oh! 
even now I do not like to recall that 
day !” 

We neither of us spoke for a while. Liv- 
ing so many years alone in such a place, 
with such memories, no wonder there was 
something peculiar in Marg’ret’s look. 
Sometimes her eyes, fixed on you, would 
seem to look through you to things be- 
yond; sometimes their gaze seemed turn- | 
ed entirely inwards, She was always very 
gentle and womanly, and must in her 
youth have been very fair. 

“And have you never married, Mar- | 
g’ret ?” I asked wonderingly, following | 
out my own thoughts. 

*“ No, I have never married.” 

Why not, I learned afterwards, 

This lady’s death closed the second act 
in the tragedy of Greystone Hall. The 
house was again deserted. Mr. Treylynn, | 
4s soon as.spring came, took his children | 
to a sister of his living in Italy, The 
children were both delicate, and the Hall 
was pronounced damp. Of course Mar- | 
o’ret went too. She made no comment 
upon this deed of hers ; but Roger Raines, 
the bailiffs son, whom I am sure she 
loved passing well, was not absent from | 


my memory, Poor Roger! poor Marg’ret! | 


CHAPTER III. 


The Hall was empty for fifteen years | 


this time. Mr, Treylynn’s little son and 
heir did not reach Italy, but died on the 
route, This was a great grief to Mar-| 
2’ret. 


Roger Raines lost his father and mother, | 


and was very lonely. That, too, was a| 
great grief to Marg’ret. 

It was a glad day for Roger, faithful 
for more than twice seven years, when he | 
received orders for great alterations at 
the Hall, Mr. Treylynn was coming home. 
His daughter had been recommended a/| 
more bracing climate, 

Mr, Treylynn brought to England with | 
him a nephew, his elder sister’s son by | 
an Italian husband, This Ugo Leopardi | 
was a widower; and his little daughter | 
Viola, and an Italian woman, her gover- | 
ness, accompanied them. Clara Treylynn, 
a very lovely girl, looked a most fair lily 
among the dark-hued household—a lily 
among thorns, that might rend and de- 
stroy her, Marg’ret considered her to be, 
Marg’ret, a woman of five-and-thirty then, 
watched this fair blossom most jealously, 


| the Snow-Lady. 
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for she had long suspected that Mr. Ugo 

| loved his cousin after his dark fashion, 
and meant that she should be his little 
| daughter’s stepmother. This idea filled 
Marg’ret with indescribable horror. 

The fair Clara herself was too young 
and gay to be troubled about such mat- 
ters. If ever Mr. Ugo’s eyes and mouth 
smiled honestly together, it was when he 
noticed the strong attachment subsisting 
between his cousin and his child. 

And Mr. Treylynn? Was an old and 
xareworn-looking man when he returned 
to Greystone Hall. He had never shown 
many signs of affection for his beautiful 
| daughter; but Marg’ret noticed that his 


| 
| 


| eyes often followed her about the room 
with a restless watchfulness after he re- 


turned to Greystone. 

The family had come home to the Hall 
in early spring. The first Christmas time 
of the house being inhabited again passed 
quietly, without anything being heard of 
There was no snow on 
the ground. Only Marg’ret and Roger, 
perhaps, thought of and dreaded her ap- 
pearance. In fifteen years most of the 
stories about her had been forgotten, 
many of those who would have remem- 
bered them having left the neighborhood. 

As time went on, Clara Treylynn had 
|many admirers, Her loveliness, and 
her sweet, winning manners, attracted 
many who would otherwise have shunned 
the gloomy master of Greystone Hall ; and 
gay parties of fair ladies and noble gen- 
tlemen made the old place bright and 
cheery. 

Miss Treylynn’s heart remained whole 
and free, and Marg’ret began to fear that, 
in the end, ignorant of love and wifely 
duty, she would marry her cousin; and 
she thought, too, that Mr. Ugo interpret- 
ed this indifference towards others in a 
way fiattering to himself, for he grew 
exacting, somewhat insolent, in his man- 
ner towards her, When Miss Clara one 
day appealed to her father, half in jest, 
half in earnest, against her cousin’s ty- 
ranny, she was bidden to do what her 
cousin wished, with a face far too stern 
for the occasion. This greatly troubled 
wise and apprehensive Marg’ret. She 


| was very glad when Lady Trevor came 


home from abroad, and came to stay at 
the Hall. Lady Trevor had been Mrs. 
Treylynn’s most intimate friend. Her 
son and two daughters came to Greystone 
with her, This was early in the second 
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summer of the residence of the family at 
the Hall. 

The gallant bearing and fine frank 
face of young Sir Raymond Trevor inclin- 
ed Marg’ret to look on him with favor, 
to hope that her young lady might do the 
same. 

“ Well I remember everything happen- 
ing on that visit of the Trevors,” Marg’ret 
said. 

I turn to my note-book again. 

“ One evening, when they’d been here 
about a week, the weather being very fine | 
and warm, Lady Trevor proposed that tea 
should be taken out on the terrace. Miss 


Clara, and Sir Raymond, and the Misses | 


Trevor, were delighted at the idea. 

“ All that day, riding, or walking, or | 
sitting, young Sir Raymond had tried in 
vain to get near Miss Clara. 


turn. Now, as soon as ever his mother 


had made the proposal, he armed himself | 
with two chairs, set them in a snug cor- | 


ner of the terrace, made my young lady 
take one, sat himself in the other, and 
looked across at Mr. Ugo with a good- 
natured-like kind of triumph. 


heed the dark scowl returned to him, 


a 
I did. Sitting at work at this window, « 
going about among them, waiting on my 


young lady, I saw all that went on, and | 


heard most was said. 

“Young Sir Raymond took Viola on 
his knee, “and looked very happy sitting 
by Miss Clara. The child asked ques- 
tions, and he drew the young lady on to 
talk too—his own good face looking hand- 
somer and handsomer as they grew more 
earnest in their talk. They didn’t notice 
when the restless child slipped away. It 

was a soft, lovely evening; the gardens 
were fall of flowers then, and the scent 
of them was thrown across the terrace by 
every puff of the wind. I mind that a 
young moon looked at the group, and then 
sank behind the wood, jbefore anything 
disturbed the peace. Mr. Ugo could do 
naught worse than scowl, for Lady: Tre- 
vor “(a stately-sized lady) and the table 
on which the tea-things stood, shut off 
Miss Clara and Sir Raymond. from any 
one who did not creep under the table, as 
Viola presently did. Her restless spirit 
brought her back to them again, and she 
crouched on the ground between them, 
and found amusement in clasping and 
unclasping a bracelet on Miss Clara’s pret- 
ty white arm. Presently she busily tried 
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Mr. Ugo’s | 


gloomy watching thwarted him at every | 


He didn’t | 
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to make it encircle Sir Raymond's wrist. 
It was’nt big enough, and fell down upon 
the pavement. Sir Raymond picked it 
up, and tried to replace it on its owner’s 
arm; but his hand somehow trembled as 
it touched that snowy, soft arm, and little 
Viola laughed aloud at his awkwardness. 

“This was more than Mr. Ugo could 
bear. He pushed by Lady Trevor roughly. 
Stooping to lift up his little girl, he hissed 
some angry words into my young lady’s 
ear, sent the poor child Viola to bed, ery- 
| ing bitterly, and insisted that it was ‘cold, 
| and the whole party must go in-doors. 
| There was no more pleasure for two of the 
party that evening—not much during the 
lrest of the time the Trevors staid at 
| Greystone.” 
| © Well!” I said, impatiently, when Mar- 
g’ret paused, “of course the young people 
had fallen deeply in love ; of course some- 
| body made them miserable ; and of course 
—but pray go on in your own way.” 

“ My young lady didn’t seem the same 
after this. She often cried, and often sat 
for hours doing nothing. She didn’t care 
to play with Viola, and she avoided her 
cousin as much as possible. Lady Trevor, 
| coming to call, frightened my master into 
r| consenting that she should go to stay a 
| little while at Trevor Court, by telling 

him she thought her looking very ill. Sir 
| Raymond was absent on a visit ; still Miss 
| Clara brightened at the thought of this 
|change, and it happened that young Sir 
Raymond came home the day after our 
coming to Trevor Court. I liked him bet- 
ter than ever: he had such cheery ways, 
and such a good heart. So did my mis- 
tress.” 

My impatient “ Well!” again broke in 
upon Marg’ret’s meditations. 

“In the midst of our happiness and 
gaiety” (Roger was not there, but Mar- 
g’ret identified herself with her young 
mistress) “ we were called home. It was 
/an unexpected command, but we should 
not have dared disobey. Sir Raymond 
| looked fierce and angry when he saw how 
| Miss Clara trembled at the idea of pro- 
longing her visit one day—she thought 
her father was angry already, by the way 
he wrote. Merry Miss Edda Trevor did 
her best to cheer up the saddened party, 
by proposing that they should all ride 
home with my young lady. They might 
start then, in the cool of the September 
morning, (it was a hot September, I mind,) 
and return in the evening. So it was 
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settled. 
stood ready in the portico, waiting for the 
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Miss Clara and Sir Raymond | head laid upon the cushion. 


young ladies, when our Hall carriage | 


drove up, and Mr, Ugo jumped out. 
* Poor Miss Clara was frightened at the 


hot words that passed between the two— | 
Mr. Ugo insisting that the ride was too | 
long for his cousin, and that she must re- | 


turn with him in the carriage. 
her father’s name, and she felt obliged to 
obey; and then young Sir Raymond 


He used | 


turned away, for the moment angry with | 


her even; but that didn’t last. 


When he | 


bade her good-by, he said something that | 


brought a bright color into the child’s fair 


face, and made it wear a happy look in the | 


homeward ride. 


with my mistress. Mr. Ugo was quiet 


I was in the carriage | 


and sullen, and only looked at her a great | 


deal. 


Once she put her hand over her | 


mouth suddenly, to hide a happy smile | 
| moved from my relentless resolve to hear 
“ Mr. Treylynn was out when we arrived 


from him, 


at the Hall. 
her room.” 


made his appearance ?” 
** Next day I sat here at work, thinking 


Miss Clara shut herself up in | 
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She didn’t 
stir when I went in; she wasn’t sobbing, 
and I didn’t like her quiet. After hover- 
ing about a bit, [spoke toher. She lifted 
up her white face and said, quite low, 
‘I hate him, Marg’ret; I will drown in 
the Black Pool before I marry him! 
She startled me by her likeness to her 
mother as she spoke, looking at me with 
stony and tearless eyes. I tried to soften 
her, by degrees, and get her to talk to 
me. I spoke of her mother. It was long 
*fore she paid any heed, Then she looked 
up to heaven, clasped her hands, and 
cried, ‘Mother! Mother! help me, mo- 
ther!’ Floods of passionate tears came 
after that cry. My f art felt as if it would 
break with sorrow for the poor lamb!” 
*“T do not know why I should make 
you go over all this,” I said, when Mar- 
g’ret paused to wipe her eyes. I was 


a story. 
“Tt wasn’t all sorrow I felt when my 


| young lady by-and-by turned to me, cry- 
“ Next day, I suppose, the young lover | 


about my own future and my mistress’s. | 


That door you see there was open: it 
leads into the small drawing-room. Pre- 
sently I heard Mr, Ugo and Miss Clara 
talking. I couldn’t help hearing a little 
of what passed, 


Mr. Ugo was speaking | and soon. 


ing, ‘ Marg’ret! Marg’ret!? as she had 
before cried ‘ Mother!’ telling me I was 
the only friend she could look to in the 
wide world for counsel and comfort now. 
She told me what had passed between her 
and her father. He had not been unkind, 
had even seemed to pity her; but had 
told her that she must marry her cousin, 
At the recollection of his looks 


angrily, and I heard Sir Raymond’s name. | and manner, she seemed to go into a 


My young lady answered very gently at| frenzy of wild despair. 


first; but her cousin’s insolent manner, 


. . ss . . ! 
which set me in a tremble of indignation, 
She denied his right to | 


roused her spirit. 


interfere, dared and defied him, and said | 


she would appeal to her father. 
came through my room, and flew up to 
the master’s. 


She | 


“While I sat trembling with fear, I | 
didn’t know of what, a loud shriek from | 
Viola startled me, and the child came and | 


threw herself into my lap. When she was 
calmer, I learned that she had met her 
father in the hall, sprung upon him with 
some childish earess, and he had called 
her a harsh name, and struck her. The 
blow wasn’t much, but the child’s heart 
seemed bursting with passion. Before I 
could quiet her, her governess came in 


| 


| 
| 


and snatched her away. That woman was | 


always spying upon me and Miss Clara. 

“ After a while I went to look for my 
young lady. I found her in her room, 
thrown on the floor by the window, her 


| 


I was fairly 
frightened for her reason, It was hours 
and hours before she grew at all calmer. 
Then she fell into a feverish sleep, which 
lasted late on in the afternoon, 

“When they were expecting her to 
dinner, I went down and said that my 
mistress was very ill, and that I was very 
uneasy about her, as I thought she would 
have a fever. M. Treylynn got up quick ; 
but the Italian governess said that it was 
nothing, she knew—only the heat of the 
afternoon. She had a slight fever her- 
self: Miss Treylynn was sleeping, and 
would wake up refreshed. 

“T returned to my watching, deter- 
mined to make the most of Miss Clara’s 
illness to frighten her father; but there 
was no need. ‘That night the whole 
household was startled by her delirious 
cries. Her father and Mr. Ugo both rode 
off for physicians—one in one direction, 
theotherinanother. . . . . Fordays 
we looked for her death. 
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“Tt was late autumn ere my young lady 
could walk on this terrace, leaning on my 
arm, again. The weather was very fair 
and ‘mild, though.” 

“But hadn’t anything come of her ill- 
ness—no alteration for. the better in her 
position?” 

“None. Once, as her father watched 
her asleep after a fever-fit, I looked across 
her, straight into his face, and said, ‘My 
young lady looks as her mother looked 
just before she died? It was a cruel 
speech; but I had no ee rae then, 
save for her. But when he muttered, 
*O my God, another! and turned and 
went away feebly, my heart reproached 
me, A little after, I went into his room 
hastily: the doctor wanted to speak to 
him. I found him pleading to his nephew, 
as if for life. Mr. Ugo looked darker, 
crueller than ever. From that time I 
pitied proud Mr. Treylynn.” 

“ And did Miss Treylynn quite recover ?” 

“No; she continued as white as a lily. 


She could just creep about, and that was | 


all. She was only dying a slower death 
than if she had died in the fever.” 

* And Sir Raymond ?” 

“He had ridden over every day while 
she was ill. I or Roger always managed 
to see him. When she was well enough 
to be down, she made me entreat him not 
to try and see her; and he didn’t come 
again till one day when it happened that 
Mr. Treylynn and Mr. Ugo were away. 
They had started at daybreak, and the 


night before Mr. Treylynn had given his | 


daughter a fervent kiss, that made the 
blood rush into her poor pale face from 
apes. That was a very lovely day, 
and Miss Clara seemed a little more able 
to enjoy the sunshine as she walked on 
the terrace. The Italian governess had 
settled herself in a window overlooking 
it, and I knew she watched every step we 
took. 

“Presently a horse clattered into the 
court. 
down, turning from white to red in a mo- 
ment, as Sir Raymond came out to where 
we were, The governess joined us almost 
immediately. Miss Clara had risen, and | 
Sir Raymond drew her hand through his 
arm, and asked her could she walk a little 
way into the wood with him. She hesi- 
tated ; but he said earnestly that he must 
speak to her alone. The governess made 
a thousand objections ; but Sir Raymond 
said, wonderfully haughty for him, that 
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| Miss Treylynn was her own mistress. It 
|ended in their going, Miss Clara bidding 
ime follow with a shawl, that I had asked 
Sir Raymond to take for her. 

* T took care not to interrupt them, poor 
things! and wandered about in the wood 
'a good way off; but, after a while, I came 
upon them unexpectedly resting in a little 
glade where some felled trees were lying. 
Sir Raymond’s arm was round Miss Clara, 
and she was nestled down close to him, 
weeping on his breast. Turning back 
quickly before they had seen me, I con- 
fronted the Italian governess. She smiled 
maliciously, and glided away. Mr. Ugo 
heard all when he came home next day. 
I knew he did, by the dreadful look in his 

eyes.” 

The ghost-seeing look came into Mar- 

|g’ret’s eyes. How rapidly twilight was 
closing in this afternoon! But I must 
hear the end of Marg’ret’s story now, even 
\if I had to endure the terrors of a dark 
| walk home in consequence. 

* Tl be as short as I can, for your sake 
and my own,” Marg’ret said. “After that 
|day winter set in. fiercely. The wind 

wailed and moaned round the Fall as I 
had never heard it before: at night ’twas 
fearful to hear. The sky looked heavy 
with snow that delayed to fall. At this 
time Mr. Treylynn and Mr. Ugo seemed 
| mutually to hate and suspect each other, 
|and the Italian woman to watch them 
both. Young Sir Raymond kept away : 
but it was my young lady’s entreaties, not 
the weather, that detained him, and my 
| dear mistress didn’t look unhappy. I sup- 
| pose that the talk with Sir Raymond had 
|eased her; and, too, there was a change 
|in her father’s manner that gave us both 
hope. Sometimes it was quite soft and 
|tender to her; but he looked more me- 
lancholy than ever. The snow—” 

Just then a gust of storm-wind shrieked 

|past the window. Marg’ret paused, and 
| we both looked out. 
“You must go now, before it gets 
| darker,” she said, “for there'll be a fall 
|of snow before long. If it comes on 
| thick, right in your “teeth, you'll find it 
| difficult to make your way across the 
| moors.” 
| But, Marg’ret, this is only the middle 
| of October.” 

“ We often have snow as early as this 
|in these parts.” 

I saw it was no use to plead—Marg’ret 

looked resolute. She dismissed me with 
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many cautions. I fought my way home 
in safety. A blinding sleet set in, but not 
till I was near my cottage. 
lady brought in my tea that evening, she 
entertained me with anecdotes of people 
having been lost crossing the moors on 
such ar evening as this, When I looked 
out,at midnight, the whole country was 
whitened. The moon was struggling 
laboriously across the sky, casting eerie 
gleams upon the earth at intervals. That 
night I had strange dreams: the Black 
Pool and the Snow-Lady figured largely 
therein. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was some time before I was able to 
get to Greystone Hall again. When I 
did go, it was a farewell visit that I paid 
it; for winter drove me, and winter’s work 
called me, away from that quiet retreat. 
I have strong presentiments that I have 
paid a final farewell to those scenes. 
Should these prove correct, upon applica- 
tion to my—friends, I was about to write, 


but they would be hard to find—man of 


business, I will say, the name and address 
of that moorland cottage may be ascer- 
tained. 

It was on a melancholy day that I 
crossed those moors last—a quiet day, on 
which the sun did not shine or the wind 
blow, yet on which something sobbed about 
fitfully—now a-far, now a-near. The coun- 
try was still robed with snow. 

Marg’ret received me kindly, and set- 
tled me by the fireside. She was sorry I 
was leaving, should miss my visits, and 
trusted to see me again next year, better 
and brighter. “We don’t leave to grieve, 
you know,” she added. 

“ Not even though we grieve to live— 
feel the ‘burden of being’ press more 
heavily upon us day by day. But the 
end of the story, Marg’ret !” 

“Ay, the end of the story!” A me- 
ditative pause; then she began: “ Mr. 
Treylynn had been looking so ill and sad, 
and Miss Clara was still so delicate, that 
we were all taken aback to hear that the 
house was to be full of company at Christ- 
mas time, It sounded like an ill omen, 
when an old woman who came to help, 
meeting the master on the stairs, remarked 
to him, with a courtesy, that the grand 
doings minded her of his cousin’s time, 
and the gathering on the Christmas that 
he brought his beautiful bride home— 
‘Save, so hap, there’s no bride now—no 
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| bride, *less one makes ’count of the Snow- 


| Lady. The Snow-Lady ill be at work 


As my land- | this Christmas eve, for sure!’ ” 


** How did Mr. Treylynn receive that ?” 

“1 was by, and couldn’t understand his 
| face. He looked sharp at the woman, who 
was only half-witted; asked her name; 
seemed relieved when he heard it, as if 
he had feared another; then muttered, 
‘No matter—no matter any way!’ or 
something like that, and went on, saying, 
‘Forty years! forty years!’ He was in 
the habit now of talking to himself — he 
was getting old.” 

Marg’ret talked slowly and dreamily 
to-day—seemed to linger by the way. 

“‘Christmas eve came,” she proceeded. 
“The snow was deep; but all day long 
carriages came rolling over it towards the 
Hall. Mr. Treylynn had made a particu- 
lar request to Lady Trevor that she would 
come early, and assist his daughter to re- 
ceive her guests. The lady was quite 
puzzled, but she came. When I went to 
dress my mistress for the evening, I found 
Lady Trevor sitting by her dressing-room 
fire, Miss Clara at her feet, her pretty 
head resting on her lap. Lady Trevor 
kissed my young lady and went away, 
giving me a hearty shake of the hand 
first. 

“* Spite of her pale cheeks, my mistress 
looked lovelier than any lady of them all— 
only ” (and Marg’ret glanced curiously at 
me) “too much like that white bride of 
forty years ago! 

** When the mirth and music were loud- 
est in the drawing-rooms and in the ser- 
vants’ hall, little Viola dashed into the 
midst of us, trembling with cold and eager- 
ness, her great. eyes shining with excite- 
ment—some one must go and fetch in a 
beautiful lady she had seen out in the 
snow—some one must go. I suppose I 
turned pale, for Roger scolded the child 
for telling stories. Her governess took 
her in charge, and we all agreed it was a 
childish fancy—that she had been told of 
the Snow-Lady, and so thought she saw 
her. But my heart turned sick; I could 
not bear the noise and bustle, and stole 
away, Roger following me. We stood in 
a dusky corner of the entrance-hall, out 
of reach of the flashing fire-light, and 
watched to get a glimpse of our young 
lady. Before very long she and Sir Ray- 
mond came out of the great room where 
the dancing was, he putting hershawlround 





her, careful and tender. ‘They stopped by 
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a window near me, before they crossed 
into the music-room, and there talked to- 
gether softly. 

“But Mr. Ugo soon followed them. 
He wished his cousin to dance the next 
dance with him, he said, and he took her 
hand. Sir Raymond held the other more 
firmly with his arm, and answered, gently, 
that Miss Treylynn was engaged to him 
for this dance. Mr. Ugo lost his temper, 
and made some insolent speech. Still hold- 
ing her hand, he commanded her to come 
with him. He grasped her wrist as well 


as her little hand, and she gave a cry of 


pain, for the sharp edges of a bracelet she 
wore were pressed into her arm. Bitter 
cause had we for ruing that cry! 

“It wasn’t natural but that Sir Ray- 
mond should be angered, and angered he 
was; he struck back Mr. Ugo’s arm 
fiercely, drew my trembling young mis- 
tress closer, and said she should not go; 
he would not trust her with one who was 
no gentleman. 

“Tf ever man looked like a fiend, it was 
the Italian, as he stepped towards the two 
lovers. I rushed between them, fright- 


ened, and then Mr. Ugo said some words 
in Sir Raymond’s ear, and went back to 


the dancing-room. I caught my young 
lady in my arms, as she went off in a dead 
faint ; she was still weak from her illness, 
poor dear! it was the fright, and not the 
pain of her bleeding arm. Sir Raymond 
brought her into this room; then I made 
him go away, and did all I could to bring 
her to herself. I heard the master outside, 
asking for his daughter, and I opened the 
door, and called him in. 

“] was sorry I had done it, when I saw 
how the shock of seeing her lying there, 
still and death-like in her white dress, 
seemed to numb all his senses with terror. 
I told him what was the matter, and what 
had passed; but didn’t say aught about 
Mr. Ugo’s whisper to Sir Raymond; for, 
though I had caught a few words, I hadn’t 
had time to think about them, hardly 
knew I had heard them, so anxious was I 
about my mistress. 

“JT was terribly reminded of his way 
when he found his wife dead, when Mr. 
Treylynn knelt beside his daughter, kissed 
her passionately on cheek, brow, and lip, 
and talked strangely to himself. This 
little room of mine was dimly lighted, and 
the window wasn’t curtained—presently 
the master looked up from his daughter, 
and fixed his eyes wildly on the window: 
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my eyes followed his. I saw a white face 
close against the pane. I couldn’t help a 
startled cry to God—it was so like to my 
senseless young lady. He turned his eyes 
| hack to his child ; she stirred, and moaned, 
and I chafed her hands and feet; when I 
looked up again, the white face was gone!” 

Marg’ret paused, and I cast an eerie 
glance behind me towards that window: 
seeing it, she smiled, very sadly, and went 
on: 

** Miss Clara opened her eyes, and look- 
|ed up into her father’s—her pretty eyes 
| were dim and dreamy, and she turned her 
head a little round, as if she would go to 
sleep again. Poor lamb! she thought she 
must be dreaming: but when the master 
bent down and kissed her, she threw her 
arms round his neck, as she hadn’t done 
before in her life, mayhap. He raised her 
so that she could lay her head on his shoul- 
der, and they staid so without speaking. 
There came a waft of distant music; it was 
the Christmas waits—the sound came soft 
and muftled over the snow. I believe the 
old man and his fair child both thought it 
heavenly music. Miss Clara nestled closer 
to her father, and he looked upwards with 
a strange smile in his face. When it 
had finished, the color had come back to 
my mistress’ face; she was quite well 
again, she said. The master gently mov- 
ed her arms, and rose to go away. He 
stopped at the door, and turned ; her eyes 
had followed him; his wandered to the 
window, then back to her face—the 
strange smile came back to his mouth, as 
he said, ‘ All shall be well for you, my 
child! Be content; all shall be well ! 
Then, as he passed me, I heard him mut- 
ter, ‘Yes! and the white wife, the pale 
bride, shall be avenged!’ 

“I bandaged my mistress’ arm, and 
put on her a fresh pair of long white gloves; 
she was anxious to get back to the com- 

any again—she knew one would be watch- 
ing. Sir Raymond was without—I thought 
no harm in letting him take her to the 
dancing-room after the master’s words ; 
but I followed, and staid by her all the 
evening, till—” 

An ashen pallor blanched Marg’ret’s lips 
—true Marg’ret! after all these years! 
Involuntarily I shuddered. I rose, went 
to that window, and looked towards the 
Black Pool, till her voice recalled me. 

“ My young lady sat quiet, but her dark 
and bright lover hovered around her, and 
many others, Presently, the Misses Tre- 
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vor and some other young ladies came up ; 
they stood talking to Miss Clara, and shut 
out my view of the room. They moved 
off, one by one, when the dance began, 
and, looking all about, I could see neither 
Sir Raymond nor Mr. Ugo. The clock 
struck twelve, and I remembered then 
that Mr. Ugo had said something about 
‘the Black Pool, and ‘ Midnight, when 
he spoke to Sir Raymond, with that hell- 
ish look of his face. Deadly fear went 
through me! 

“Telling Miss Clara I would soon be 
back, I went away. Roger was still in 
the hall. I told him to get a lantern, and 
come after me; he didn’t understand my 
hurry and flight, but he came. I ran over 
the Christmas snow fast as my legs would 
carry me, he following. When I turned 
down the Black Walk, he cried after me, 
‘Not there!’ but I didn’t heed. I sawa 
light by the pool, and sped on, in agony 
lest we should be too late!” 

“ Marg’ret, it pains you.” 

“No matter; I shall soon have finished 
now. As I came near the pool, that light 
disappeared. I heard a heavy splash— 


some one rushed by, and the gleam of 
Roger’s lantern fell on a dark fiend’s face. 
Oh! Roger! Roger! 


I never thought of 
him, only of my young mistress waiting 
and watching for one she might never see 
again ! 

“T cried to Roger to save Sir Raymond. 
No need to have done that; he had plung- 
ed into the black water before the words 
were out of my mouth. The deadly cold 
waters of that pool never froze! I threw 
myself down at the edge, and held the lan- 
tern as far out as I could reach over it. 

toger got hold of Sir Raymond, and strug- 
gled with him to the side where I lay. I 
seized hold of his clothes; soon he lay safe 
on the ground. 

“T turned to help Roger: once he almost 
touched my outstretched hands, but the 
cold had seized him, he sank—” 

“But he was saved? You called help, 
and he was saved?” 

“T called help! ay, I think I shrieked 
as wild and loud as the Snow-Lady. Very 
soon there was a gleam of torches and lan- 
terns round the pool; but nobody would 
jump in. They held me, and I thought I 
should go mad. Happy was the pale 
bride on that Christmas Eve, long ago! 
She and her husband were wedded for 
eternity by the waters of that pool—but 
Roger !— 
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“There was a pause in the senseless con- 
fusion by the poolwhen Mr. Treylynn came 
down the Black Walk. It was not one 
but all who declared, that the Snow-Lady 
followed him, throwing up her arms as if 
in triumph. One glance at Sir Raymond, 
one at me, and Mr, Treylynn seemed to 
understand it all. He ordered Sir Ray- 
mond to be carried to the house, then he 
jumped in to try and save Roger. He 
was an old man; the waters of the pool 
were very cold; he was drowned, and Rog- 
er was not saved.” 

I grasped Marg’ret’s hand, and looked 
wonderingly into her clear eyes: she was 
quite calm now. It wasI who would have 
cried, “ Roger! Roger! ” and “ Marg’ret! 
Marg’ret ! ” 

“Oh! the wild confusion among the 
Christmas guests in this old hall that night! 
I knew nothing then, thanks be to God! 
The servants fled away from the place, and 
the guests remained cowering over the 
fires till morning ; then they went too. 

“Sir Raymond recovered, and Lady 
Trevor took my mistress and myself home 
to Trevor Court. My poor mistress! It 
was a blessed thing for me that I roused 
up from my stupor to take care of her. 
She wailed her father night and day—she 
felt it all the worse that she had not always 
loved him—she thought of him only as the 
fond old man of that dreadful night. We 
feared her heart would break! It was long 
before she would even see Sir Raymond— 
he went away from home, that he mightn’t 
trouble her.” 

“You have more to tell, good Mar 
o’ret ?” 

She had fallen into a reverie, looking 
out with such a strange expression, that 
my eyes followed hers to the window, ex- 
pecting to see—what ? 

“There’s but little more to tell,’ she 
said, bringing her eyes slowly back to my 
face. “The pool was dragged—my Roger’s 
body was found, thank God! he was laid 
in the churchyard hard by. The sun 
shines and the daisies grow upon his 
grave, and the people pass it by as they 
go to church, The master was never 
found.” 

“ More about him and that Ugo came 
to be known ?” 

“Yes, all the world knew it, or the sto- 
ry shouldn’t pass my lips—she alive still, 
and a happy wife and mother !” 

“Mr. Treylynn left papers, from which it 
was found that his nephew had power over 
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him, because he had come to know of a 
crime he had committed in his youth. 
The traitor had learned the whole story 
when he had nursed the master in a fever. 
After long years of misery and remorse, 
Mr. Treylynn had, at last, determined to 
give himself up to justice, and leave his es- 
tate to his daughter and Sir Raymond— 
Mr. Ugo having thought to get both his 
daughter and his property. 

“ Neither Ugo nor the governess were 
seen again, after that night. But, in the 
newspapers, we saw, some years ago now, 
that a Ugo Leopardi had been killed ina 


street quarrel in Venice. 

“Little Viola lived with Miss Clara 
(Lady Trevor rather) till she married ;— 
her father never wrote or sent to her.” 

“ And how is it, good Marg’ ret, that you 
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“T often go and visit my lady, but I get 
heartsick if I’m long away from this place, 
so home I come again. [’m not let want 
for anything, and when I am old and 
helpless, I suppose I’ll need to live at Tre- 
vor Court, for nobody would live with 
me here; but it °ill be with a sore, sad 
heart that I bid good-by to Greystone 
Hall.” 

Ill make no comment on that faithful 
woman’s story. I have had quaint letters 
from her now and then, which I treasure. 
whatever of the supernatural there is in 
this story, Marg’ret firmly believed ; of that 
I am convinced ! 

As I walked home through that weird 
evening’s twilight down the ghostly ave- 
nue, the lonely road across the wild moors, 
I thought more of a faithful woman, than 
of the white wife, the Snow-Lady. 





AsrronomicaL Exprpition To TENE- 
rirFe.—The TZitania has returned from 
Teneriffe, and the head of the expedition, 
Mr. C. Piazzi Smyth, has transmitted to 
the Admiralty the rough notes of its 


transactions. The expedition sailed from 
Southampton on the 20th June, Mr. Ste- 
phenson having very nobly placed his 
steam-yacht at their disposal, and they 
arrived at Teneriffe on the 8th of July. 
Their first operations were on the Guajara, 
a mountain 8870 feet high. Such was the 
purity of the atmosphere at this elevation, 
that the limit of vision of the Sheepshank 
telescope was extended from stars of the 
10th degree of magnitude to those of the 
14th. The first radiation thermometer 


on the quantity of light emitted by the 
heavenly bodies, and on its polarization. 
On the 28th August, the instruments 
were removed to Alta Vista, a level shelf 
on the Peak, 10,900 feet high. The car- 


| riage of the great Pattinson equatorial to 
| that lofty observatory was a work of diffi- 


| culty, happily overcome by the skill and 


energy of Mr. Goodall, vice consul at 





Orotava. The instrument, when taken to 
pieces, filled thirteen boxes, and required 
|eleven horses and men to transport it. 
When“erected and used, the fine division 
of Saturn’s ring—a much-contested mat- 





|ter—came out unmistakably, and revela- 
_ tions of clouds appeared on Jupiter’s sur- 
| face which were eminently similar in form, 












they exposed was broken in a few min-|and as continually interesting in their 
utes, the power of the sun proving to be | changes, as those of the sea of lower 
much greater than the maker of the in- | clouds brought about Teneriffe daily under 
strument had anticipated. Two others, | their eyes by the N.E. trade wind. Of 
on M. Arago’s plan, though marking as | the moon some extraordinary views were 
high as 180 degrees, were soon proved to | obtained, notwithstanding its unfortunate- 
be insufficient to register the extraordi- | ly low altitude at that time; and the sun 
nary intensity of the sun’s rays. They | was observed both optically and photo- 
were still more unfortunate with their | graphically. Unfortunately the fine weath- 
actinometers. By the aid of a delicate | er broke up a few days after this telescope 
thermomultiplier lent by Mr. Gassiot, they | had been erected, and the observers were 
found that the heat radiated by the moon, | compelled to leave the mountain on the 
amounted to about one third of that radi-| 14th September. They reached South- 


ated by a candle at a distance of about |ampton on the 14th October.— London 
fifteen feet. 


They also made experiments | paper, Oct. 25. 
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To two classes of thoughtful readers, 
Pascal will always be a cherished author : 
to those who delight in acute reasoning, 
in the logical processes of a searching in- 
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then it is that the Thoughts of a thinker 
like Blaise Pascal come home with sym- 
pathetic significance, as of one who has 
| also felt the iron enter into his soul, and 


tellect, in the caustic exposure of a soph-| bears about with him in the body the 
ism, or system of sophisms ; and again to | marks and scars of its lacerating power— 
those who are given to muse, and marvel | of one who had his time of temptation, 


as they muse, on the being and destiny, 
the prospects and possibilities, the contra- 


dictions and anomalies, of human nature, | 


To the former class of admirers, Pascal’s 
ower of attraction lies in the Provincial 
ettent To the latter, in his fragmentary 
Thoughts. The Pensées are to some the 
suggestion and occasion of 


” that blessed mood, 

In which the burden of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
. Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lightened :”* 


or if they do not induce this happy frame 
of relief and consolation, not the less are 
they valued as chiming in with the mind’s 
moody self-communings, and giving new 
force, and profounder depth, and more | 
intense expression, to the soul’s reflections 
on the problem of Life. 


‘* Experience, like a pale musician, holds 
A dulcimer of patience in his hand ; 
Whence harmonies we cannot understand 
Of God's will in his worlds, the strain unfolds 
In sad, perplexéd minors. Deathly colds 
Fall on us while we hear, and countermand 
Our sanguine heart back from the fancy-land, 
With nightingales in visionary worlds.”t 


Then it is, that to our mental eye, wearied 
with gazing, and watching, and straining 
for signal of relief, for star of hope, for 
dawn of day, and day’s blessed light, across 
the dark dreary waste—then it is, that to 
our heart of hearts, perplexed in the ex- 
treme, wailing forth to the winds and wilds 
its exceéding bitter cry, 


“ What hope of answer or relief?” — 





* Wordsworth: “ Lines on Revisiting the Banks 
of the Wye,” &c. 
+ E. B. Browning: “ Sonncts.” 


| but in time of temptation, fell not away— 
|who “fought his doubts and gathered 
strength” — who indeed was perplexed, 
'but not in despair, cast down, but not 
| destroyed—bewildered as he looked at 
| the things which are seen, and therefore 
| resolving, and acting out the resolve, to 

look not at the things which are seen, but 

at the things which are not seen; for the 
| things which are seen are temporal, but 
| the things which are not seen are eternal. 
| This world’s phenomena, things that ap- 
pear, Ta BAeroveva,—what meaning have 
| they, what message, to the troubled stu- 
|dent of them? Whois sufficient for these 
|things? And therefore would Pascal 
| read them, so far as he might, and explain 
‘them, so far as he could, by the light of 
another world— 


“The light that never was on sea or shore” 


of this night-wandering globe; believing 
that what he looked for hereafter, could 
support and solace him now; and that 
what he knew not now, he should know 
hereafter—not conjecturally, wistfully, in- 
definitely, as in a glass darkly, but—but 
then—face to face. 

For he was a good man, in evil days ; 
ono that loved much, in da¥s when the 
love of the many had waxed cold. A 
French spirituel, not in the French sense ; 
one of those spiritually-minded—not in 
the mere common English sense either— 
who seek, religiously, to do what the 
Malebranche philosophy would do meta- 
physically, to see all things in God— 


“ Ever on the watch, 
Willing to work and to be wrought upon, 
They need not extraordinary calls 
To rouse them; in a world of life they live, 
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By sensible impressions not enthralled, 
But by their quickening impulse made more | 
prompt 
To hold fit converse with the spiritual world, 
And with the generations of mankind 
Spread over time, past, present, and to come, | 
Age after age, till Time shall be no more. 
Such minds are truly from the Deity, 
For they are Powers ; and hence the highest | 
bliss 
That flesh can know is theirs—the conscious- | 
















ness 
Of whom they are, habitually infused 
Through every image and through every 
thought.”* 






| 
} 
{ 
| 





This consciousness might not in Pascal at- 
tain the summit of “ highest bliss”—his 
temperament allowing him at the utmost 











“Rather to be resigned than blest,”’t 











but, counting not himselfto have appre- 
hended, this one thing he did—reaching 
forth unto those things which were before 
him, and above him (not without the fre- 
quent misgiving, Such things are too 
wonderful for me: I cannot attain unto 
them !), he pressed towards the mark, and 
set his eye on the prize of his high calling, 
and so ran, that he might obtain. 

















‘“‘ Let eack man think himself an act of God, 
His mind a thought, his life a breath of God; 
And let each try by great thoughts and good 

deeds 
To show the most of Heaven he hath in him.”} | 















Rare Christian philosophy ; rarer Christ- | 
ian practice. For the philosophy and the | 
practice conjoined, we must look for a| 
Pascal; and how often is a Pascal to be 
found, in the ages of faith ? 

Dr. Chalmers, at a crisis in his inner 
life—the turning-point, in fact, of his 
faith and practice, when recovering in 
early manhood from.that almost fatal ill-| 
ness which so deeply influenced his subse- | 
quent career—thus writes from the farm- | 


















of Anstruther: “I have been reading 
Pascal’s Thoughts on Religion ; you know 
his history—a man of the richest. endow- 
ments, and whose youth was signalized by 
his profound and original speculations in 
mathematical science, but who could stop 
















* Wordsworth: “ Prelude.” Book XIV. 
+ Keble: “Christian Year.” 
} P. J. Bailey: “ Festus.” 
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| and to all Roman fame.”+ 


house of Fincraigs (1809) to Mr. Carstairs | 


[January, 


short* in the brilliant career of discovery, 
who could resign all the splendors of lite- 
rary reputation, who could renounce with- 
out a sigh all the distinctions which are 
conferred upon genius, and resolve to de- 


| vote every talent and every hour to the 
defence and illustration of the Gospel. 


This, my dear sir, is superior to all Greek 
Thomas Chal- 
mers, the mathematician and natural philo- 
sopher, resolved to put his.strong hand to 
the same plough, and to look not back, 
but to work his Master’s workin that field 
which is the world, while it was yet day, 
that he might bring his sheaves with him, 
in that harvest which is the end of the 
world, and of which the reapers are the 
angels — knowing, feeling, with all the 
clear knowledge and strong feeling of his 
earnest nature, that the night was coming, 
and would not tarry, when no man could 
work, 

The Provincial Letters are the study of 


| the most polished men of the world, not 


less than the Pensées are the study of him 
who in this world can find no rest for the 
sole of his foot, and who, because wan- 
dering hither and thither throughout it, 
seeking rest and finding none, seeks one 
| to come, which hath foundations, not built 
| with hands, eternal in the heavens. The 
| Letters on the Jesuits captivate every 
| lover of ratiocinative skill—every one who 
| can enjoy the sight of home-thrust after 
home-thrust dealt with the ease and 





* It is worthy of notice, however, in passing, that 
Pascal himself, in the Pensées, attributes the “ dis- 
gust” he eventually came to feel for scientific studies, 
to the paucity of sympathizing fellow-students ; there 
were so few who eared for geometry as he did, and 
with whom he could take any such “ sweet counsel” 
as geometricians may be supposed to take together, 
over triangles, and rhomboids, and parallelograms, 
and the like, 

His words are: “ J’ayais passé beaucoup de temps 
dans l'étude des sciences abstraites ; mais le peu de 
gens avec qui on peut en communiquer m’en avait 
dégoité.”——Pensées de Pascal, Premiére partie, Article 
ix., § xxvi. 

In the latest instalment of that curious work, the 
Diary of Dr. John Byrom, published by the Chetham 
Society, there is the following entry, sub anno 1737, 
referring to a conversation the stenographic Doctor 
had with various friends, Bishop Butler among the 
rest: ‘“ Monsieur Pascal was mentioned, and some 
part of his life, which not being represented right, 1 
remembered how it was, and told them, and saying 

that he was such a genius for mathematical know- 
ledge, and that at last he showed the truly great man, 
and left it for knowledge of a superior kind.”—2e- 
mains of John Byrom, vol. ii., p. 96. 

+ Hanna's Life of Chalmers, vol. i., ch. vii. 


| 


} 
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adroitness of a master of fence—every one 
with a liking for polemical agility, preci- 
sion, and sharp practice—every one with 
a malicious taste for irony and sareasm in 
their most recherché form and spirit. Mr. 
Macaulay is said* to have pronounced the 
Provincial Letters to be “almost the only 
book one could never get tired of” In 
his History of England he has not over- 
looked them and their influence. He calls 
the conflict between the Jansenists and 
the Jesuits, a long, strange, glorious con- 
flict of genius against power: the Jesuits 
calling cabinets, tribunals, universities, to 
their aid, while Port-Royal appealed, not 
in vain, to the hearts and understandings 
of millions. The dictators of Christen- 
dom, he goes on to say, found themselves, 
on a sudden, in the position of culprits. 


“They were arraigned on the charge of 


having systematically debased the stand- 
ard of evangelical morality, for the pur- 
pose of increasing their own influence; 
and the charge was enforced in a manner 
which at once arrested the attention of 
the whole world: for the chief accuser 
was Blaise Pascal. 

“ His intellectual powers were such as 
have rarely been bestowed on any of the 
children of men; 
the zeal which animated him was but too 
well proved by the cruel penances and 
vigils under which his macerated frame 
sank into an early grave. His spirit was 
the spirit of Saint Bernard: but the deli- 
cacy of his wit, the purity, the energy, 
the simplicity of his rhetoric, had never 
been equalled, except by the great mas- 
ters of Attic eloquence. All Europe read 
and admired, laughed and wept. The 
Jesuits attempted to reply : but their 
feeble answers were received by the public 
with shouts of mockery.”+ 

It has been said of the excellent, the 
exemplary Bourdaloue, that his preaching 
was, for thirty years, nothing but one long 
and powerful refutation of the Provin- 
cial letters—one eloquent and reiterated 
act of avenging retort on Pascal. In his 
sermon on Ky il-Spe: aking, Father Bourda- 
loue, tracking out in all its doublings and 


* By Thomas Moore, who, some morning in June, 
1831, “breakfasted at Rogers's,” “to meet Macau- | 
lay,” and then and there, among other good things, | 
“snapped up” the young statesman’s dictum about | 
these Letters, as no “unconsidered trifle” or incon- 
siderable mem. “ pour servir 4” Master Tom’s diary. 

+ Macaulay’s History of England, vol. ii., ch. vi. 


and the vehemence of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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retours this vice of médisance which, 
“not content with the will to afford plea- 
sure and to play the censor agreeably, is 
moreover bent on passing for honest, 
charitable, well-intentioned,” thus pro- 
ceeds in his general indictment to all ap- 
pearance with a very particular reference : 
“Car voila un des abus de notre siécle. 
On a trouvé le moyen de consacrer la 
médisanece, de la changer en vertu, ct 
méme dans une des plus saintes vertus, qui 
est le zéle de lagloiredeDieu. . . . . 
Il faut humilier ces gens-la, dit-on, et il 
est du bien de lEglise de fiétrir leur 
réputation et de diminuer leur crédit. 
Cela s’établit comme un principe: la-dessus, 
on se fait une conscience, et il ny a rien 
que l’on ne se croie permis par un si beau 
motif. On invente, on exagére, on em- 
poissonne les choses, on ne les rapporte 
qwa demi; on fait valoir ses prejugés 

comme des vérités incontestables; on 
débite cent faussetés; on confond le véné- 
ral avec le particulier ; ce qu’un a mal dit, 
on le fait dire 4 tous, et ce que plusieurs 
ont bien dit, on ne le fait dire 4 personne ; 
et tout cela, encore une fois, pour la gloire 
de Dieu. Car cette direction intention 
rectifie tout cela. Elle ne suffirait pas 
pour rectifier une équivoque, mais elle est 
plus que suffisante pour rectifier la calom- 
nie, quand on est persuadé qwil y va du 
service de Dieu,”* Sainte-Beuve may 
safely enough affirm, that if Bourdaloue 
had not here in his mind’s eye the Letters 
of Pascal, and was not here discussing 
him trait by trait before his listeners, 


* When Bourdaloue first appeared in the pulpit, 
in 1670, the public mind was agitated on the ques- 
tion of Port-Royal versus Jesuitism. The Pensées of 
Pascal, collected and arranged by his friends, were 
for the first time published, and, says M. Sainte- 
Beuve, revived that impression of the Provincial 
Letters, ‘qui était la blessure toujours saignante de 
la Socicté de Jésus.” The Jesuit Bourdaloue is de- 
scribed by this writer as, at this juncture, ascending 
with éclat the pulpits of the capital and of the Tuil- 
eries, and coming unexpectedly to raise anew the 
honor of his order, and to plant in his turn the flag 
of a pressing, eloquent, austere style of preaching. 
As the fond du tableau we are shown the court of 
Louis XIV., such as it appeared at the epoch to 
Christian eyes—Madame de la Valliére paling, 





though not yet eclipsed, beside the now radiant 
| Montespan; Moliére at the summit of his art and 
favor, and allowing himself all kinds of audacity, 
on the sole condition of being amusing ; then enters 
Bourdaloue, and Jesuit prédication is the mode, the 
topic of the day, the subject of Madame de Sévigné’s 

letters, the alarm of old courtiers, and the despair of 
| young preachers. 
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many of whom must have been at the 
same time shocked and delighted, and 
unable to refrain from admiring, though 
under protest,—why, then there is not a 
single portrait from life in either Saint- 
Simon or La Bruyére. 

In more respects than one, the appear- 
ance of the Letters to a Provincial was a 
memorable event in France. As M. Bor- 
das Demoulin* observes, Pascal aided the 
progress of reason and free inquiry by the 
admirable clearness he imparted to the 
treatment of abstruse themes, until then 
discussed only in the language of the 
schools. Descartes had set the example 
in metaphysics, and, before him, Bernard 
de Palissy and Jean Rey in natural histo- 
ry. Men began to feel the need of seeing 
and judging for themselves. Pascal’s 
book fait époque in the French language, 
as the manifesto of a religious and political 
opposition to established abuses and ac- 
cepted falsities. Pascal is recognized as 
one of the leading founders of French 
prose. He and they are sometimes charg- 
ed with banishing from it the naive grace, 
the exuberant ease, the vigorous freedom, 
the lively coloring, which enrich it in the 
old writers.t The answer given is, that 





* In his Eloge de Pascal. 1842. 

+ M. Gustave Planche, in his survey of the rise 
and progress of his “native language, follows up a 
critique on the diction of Montaigne by some remarks 
on that of Pascal. The Syntax of Montaigne, he 
says, sufficient as an exponent of the capricious re- 
flection of the Essais, becomes wholly transformed 
in the hands of Pascal, who gives to his phraseology 
@ severer and more accurate contour, and with whom 
a combination of words no longer proposes to itself 
the mere expression of the general or particular, 
concrete or abstract idea, but aims directly at con- 
ciseness, “Syntax, in the mouth of Pascal, pro- 
claims a sumptuary law, and banishes from the lan- 
guage all womanish coquetry of phrase; it sanc- 
tions no elegance that is not of a severe type; it 
gathers together the trailing folds of diction, and for- 
bids that speech in any case overstep the limits of 
thought.” And then the critic proceeds to show 
how this implacable austérité is softened and toned 
down in the hands of Montesquieu and Voltaire. 
See Planche’s Portraits Littéraires, t. ii. (“De la 
langue frangaise.”) 

M. Villemain teaches his academical hearers that 
it was Pascal, with his reflections, so lively and 
novel, on the art of persuasion, and his ingenious 
comparison of the spirit of geometry with that of 
finesse, that fixed the true principles of taste in the 
art of writing, and that justified by anticipation cer- 
tain paradoxes of D’Alembert and Condillac. “A 
geometer like D’Alembert, but eloquent as Demos- 
thenes, Pascal ridicules beforehand the dryasdust me- 
thod adopted by Condillac in his Art d’éerire, and 
which, in the name of justice, prohibits to one and 
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so it needs must be, since these qualities, 
according to Bossuet, belong to the sports 
of flighty childhood and impulsive youth, 
not to the maturity of good sense, regulat- 
ed by experience. _M. Demoulin charac- 
terizes the style of Pascal as neat, concise, 
rapid, elegant, almost mathematically pre- 
cise, and flexible in its adaptation to all 
the movements of the embodied thought. 
“Together with these qualities there ap- 
pear that grace, ease, fertility, boldness, 
energy, and pomp which befit a duly cul- 
tivated mind.” Sir James Stephen con- 
trasts—many would, with less discrimina- 
tion, have compared—Pascal’s style with 
that of Junius, than whom no man was 
ever so greatly indebted to mere style; 
yet, with all its recommendations, Ais, by 
Sir James’s verdict, is eminently vicious— 
being labored, pompous, antithetical—ne- 
ver self-forgetful, never flowing freely, 
never in repose ; whereas Pascal’s is the 
“ transparent, elastic, unobtrusive medium 
of thought.” Indeed, of the Letters of 
Junius and those of Pascal, in general, 
our Cambridge Professor seems to hold, 
that what will critically deseribe the one, 
will be true interpreted by contraries 
of the others; accordingly, after show- 
ing that the pseudonymous pamphleteer, 
about whose personality the world is yet 
unresolved, was a writer who embraced 
no large principles, awakened no generous 
feelings, and scarcely advocated any great 
social interest; after declaring him to 
have given equally little proof of the love 
of man, and of the love of books; after 
describing his topics and thoughts as con- 
nected with mere passing interests—his 
invective as merciless and extravagant— 
and his personal antipathies and imordi- 





all the part of orator and poet.” —VILLEMAIN: Tableau 
du XVIlIme Siecle, t. iv. 

The style of the Thoughts is less polished, as Mr. 
Hallam remarks, than that of the Provincial Letters, 
and the sentences are “sometimes ill constructed 


and elliptical.” But Mr. Hallam justly ranks the 
Thoughts, as a monument of Pascal’s genius, above 
the Letters; and says, “they burn with an intense 
light; condensed in expression, sublime, energetic, 
rapid, they hurry away the reader till he is scarcely 
able or willing to distinguish the sophisms from the 
truth which they contain.” For that many of them 
are incapable of bearing a calm scrutiny, this calm 
scrutineer (such Mr. Hallam eminently and honor- 
ably is) accounts indisputable. And he considers 
the notes of Voltaire to be sometimes unanswerable, 
though always intended to detract; “ but the splen- 
dor of Pascal’s eloquence absolutely annihilates, in 
effect, on the general reader, even this antagonist.” — 





Hatuam’s Literature of Durope, Part IV., ch. ii. 
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nate self-esteem as barely disguised be- 
neath the veil of public spirit,—Sir James 
Stephen exclaims: “ Reverse all this, and 
you have the characteristics of the ‘ Pro- 
vincial Letters” **  Pascal’s playfulness 
he admires as gay without an effort; 
while Pascal’s indignation is never mo- 
rose, vindictive, or supercilious—it is but 
philanthropy kindling into righteous an- 
ger. The i esuits have had many assail- 
ants, first and last, of every capacity and 
of every temper. Never, perhaps, have 
they had an adversary so free from bad 
blood in his veins and bad language in 
his mouth as Blaise Pascal; yet never 
one, of any kind, who dealt them so hea- 
vy a blow and such great discouragement. 
A significant contrast Ais Satires on the 
Jesuits present to the Satires on the Je- 
suits of our John Oldham, his almost con- 
temporary,t whose style of onslaught may 
be guessed from one brief sample : 


** Sooner (which is the greatest impossible) 
Shall the vile brood of Loyola and hell 
Give o’er to plot, be villains, and rebel, 
Than I with utmost spite and vengeance cease 
To prosecute, and plague the cursed race.” 


And then the poet invokes whatever can 
stimulate wrath and embitter fury, to aid 
him as he writes—enumerating a list of 
likely appliances for the purpose : 


“ All this urge on my rank, envenomed spleen, 
And with keen satire edge my stabbing pen, 
That its each home-set thrust their blood may 


draw, 
Each drop of ink like aquafortis gnaw. 
Red-hot with vengeance thus, I’ll brand dis- 


grace 
So deep, no time shall e’er the marks deface ; 
Till my severe and exemplary doom 
_ Spread wider than their guilt, till it become 
More dreaded than the bar, and frighten worse 
Than damning Pope’s anathema and curse.”} 


Pascal’s “ mild course” told more on the 
constitution of the Society, than all the 
violent drastics of inglorious John Old- 
ham’s sort put together. A modern cri- 
tic, who describes Pascal as holding up 





: Sir J. Stephen’s Ecclesiastical, &c., Essays, 
vol, i, 

+ Oldham was some nine years old, at the time of 
Paseal’s death, in 1662. Both died at about the 
same age—in their fortieth year. 

¢ Oldham’s Poetical Works, p. 84. (Bell's Anno- 
tated Edition.) 
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his enemies to immortal scorn, and paint- 
ing them in the most contemptible and 
ludicrous attitudes, “on a Grecian urn,”* 
and as preserving “those wasps and flies 
in the richest amber,” intimates his own 
doubt whether Pascal has not honored 
too much “those wretched sophisters, 
by destroying them with the golden 
shafts of Apollo. Had not the broad 
hoof of Pan, or the club of Hercules, 
been & more appropriate weapon for 
crushing and mangling them into mire ?” 
But the questioner admits that had Pas- 
cal employed coarser weapons, although 
equally effective, against his enemies, he 
had gained less glory for himself. After 
all, quiet and moderate as may be the 
assailant’s bearing in the early stages of 
the attack, he warms up ere the close 
into something very near akin to vehe- 
mence. He feels his way. He plays, 
cat-like, at first, with the prey that writhes, 
and twists, and turns, so tortuously with- 
in his clutch. But he tires of this—tires 
of the tactics of his foe, too slippery to be 
borne for long together—tires of his own 
tactics in dealing too flippantly with an 
incorrigible dissembler: sarcasm has ful- 
filled its tara an must now have 
scope; the hour of the sheet lightning is 
past, and that of the forked lightning is 
come ; the lambent flame is extinguished, 
and ‘there goes forth a devouring fire to 
pursue his adversaries, and drive them 
from their last refuge of lies. 

Lamentation has been made over the 
fragmentary and unfinished character of 
Pascal’s “ Thoughts.” They have beeri 
supposed, as Mr. Hallam says, to be 
fragments of a more systematic work that 
he had planned, or perhaps only reflec- 
tions committed to paper, with no design 
of publication in their actual form, But. 
as is generally the case with works of 
genius, Mr. Hallamt justly contends, we 
do not easily persuade ourselves that they 
could have been improved by any such 
alteration as would have destroyed their 
type; and they are at present bound 
together by a real coherence through the 
predominant character of the reasonings 
and sentiments, and give us everything 
that we could desire in a more regular 
treatise, without the tedious verbosity 





* Referring to Pascal’s “ Attic salt and Attic ele- 
gance of style.” 
+ Literature of Europe, vol. ii. 
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To 


which regularity is apt to produce. 


the rapid, vigorous, exalting Pensées of | 


Blaise Paseal, we may apply the words of 
Shakspeare’s Richard Plantagenet : 


“Faster than spring-time showers, comes 
Thought 6n Thought ; 


And not a Thought, but thinks on dignity.”* | 


M. Jay, in his Hloge de Montaigne, de- 
seribes Pascal, “ écrivain sublime, qui ne 
s’arréte qu’en tremblant dans les regions 
supérieures de la pensée,” as only escap- 
ing from despair by taking refuge in the 
bosom of religion; and even there, unable 


to secure confidence and peace except by | 
attaching himself to. ascetic doctrines, in | 


their most rigorous abstract form; thus 
returning by a cross-path to the brilliant 
chimera of stoicism. 
Epicurean Montaigne cannot be supposed 
to sympathize very deeply with the 
Christian Stoic. Pasval himself, however, 
seems to have had a pronounced penchant 
for Montaigne, whose Essays, it has been 
remarked, attracted him beyond all other 
books, the Bible and St. Augustine ex- 
cepted, if we may judge from 
and frequency of his allusions to them. 
Wholly discordant as may have been the 
natures, moral and intellectual, of the two 
men, there is truth in what Mr. Hallam 
observes, that Pascal, though abhorring 
the religious and moral carelessness of 
Montaigne, found much that fell in with 
his own reflections in the contempt of 
human opinions, the perpetual humbling 
of human reason, which runs through the 
bold and original work of his predecessor. 
“He quotes no book so frequently; and in- 
deed, except Epictetus, aud once or twice 
Descartes, he hardly quotes any other at 
all. Pascal was too acute a geometer, 
and too sincere a lover of truth, to coun- 
tenance the sophisms of mere Pyrrhonism; 
but, like many theological writers, in ex- 
alting faith he does not always give reason 
her value, and furnishes weapons which 
the sceptic might employ against himself.” 
Pascal had reflected deeply, Mr. Hallam 
elsewhere remarks, upon the sceptical 
objections to all human reasoning, and 
though sometimes, out of a desire to ele- 
vate religious faith at its expense, he seems 
to consider them unanswerable, he was 





* Second Part of King Henry the Sixth, Act IIL, 
Se, 1. 


The “ eulogist ” of | 


| a 


the tone | 
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| too clear-headed to believe them just.* 
| “+ Reason,” he says, “confounds the dog- 
matists, and nature the sceptics.” “ We 
have an incapacity of demonstration, which 
one cannot overcome ; we have a concep- 
tion of truth which the others cannot 
| disturb.” He throws out a notion of a 
more complete method of reasoning than 
that of geometry, wherein everything shall 
be demonstrated, which, however, he holds 
to be unattainable ; and perhaps on this 
account he might think the cavils of 
Pyrrhonism invincible by pure reason,+ 
Of that “seditious rabble of doubts,” 
which, from time to time, rise to dispute 
| the empire of the understanding in the 
formation of our judgments—causing a 
momentary eclipse of that light in which 





| the soul seemed to dwell—Mr. Henry 


Rogers, in his very able Essay on the 
Genius of Pascal, has remarked, that such 
disturbance of the intellectual atmo- 
sphere no more argues the want of habit- 
ual faith, than the variations of the com- 
pass argue the severance of the connection 
between the magnet and the pole; or, 
than the oscillations of the “ rocking stone” 
| argue that the solid mass can be heaved 
| from its bed; a child may shake, but a 
giant cannot overturn it. Moods there 
are, as he feelingly shows, occasioned per- 
haps by neryous depression, or a fit of 
melancholy, or an attack of pain, or harass- 
ing anxieties, or the loss of friends, or their 
misfortunes and calamities, or signal tri- 
umphs of baseness, or signal discomfitures 
of virtue, or, above all, from conscious 
neglect of duty, moods wherein a man shall 
sometimes half feel as if he had lost sight 
even of those primal truths on which he 
has been accustomed to gaze as on the 
stars of the firmament, bright, serene, 
and unchangeable; even such truths as 
the existence of God, his paternal gov- 
ernment of the world, and the divine 
origin of Christianity.[ “And as there 





* Moreover, it has been said that he denies the 
validity of the proofs of natural religion. ‘ This 
seems to be in some measure an error, founded on 
mistaking the objections he puts in the mouths of 
unbelievers for his own. But it must, I think, be 
admitted that his arguments for the being of a God 
are too often & tutiori, that it is the safer side to 
take.”—Hatuam’s Introd. to the Lit. of Europe, Part 
IV., ch. ii., § 37. 

Ibid., ch. iii., § 66. 

{ “Tn these moods, objections which he thought 
had long since been dead and buried, start again into 
sudden existence. They do more: like the escaped 
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are probably few who have profoundly 
investigated the evidences of truth, who 
have not felt themselves, for a moment at 
least, and sometimes for a yet longer 
space, as if on the verge of universal 
scepticism, and about to be driven forth 
without star or compass, on a boundless 
ocean of doubt and perplexity, so these 
states of feeling are peculiarly apt to in- 
fest the higher order of minds, For if, 
on the one hand; these can best discern 
and estimate the evidence which proves 
any truth, they, on the other, can see 
most clearly and feel most strongly the 
nature and extent of the objections which 
oppose it; while they are, at the same 
time, just as liable as the vulgar to the 
disturbing influences already adverted to. 
This liability is of course doubled when 
its subject, as in the case of Pascal, labors 
under the disadvantage of a gloomy tem- 
perament.””* 

What Bishop Hurd calls the “sombrous 
fanatic air’ peculiar to Pascal, was in- 
deed the result in large measure—how 
large it isnot for us to say—of his physic- 
al idiosyncrasy, which was morbid and in- 
firm in a highly exceptional degree. 
Over-study and undue austerities made 
inroads on his originally fragile constitu- 
tion. There was the ceinture de fer pleine 
de pointes, which, his sister tells us, he 





genius of the Arabian Nights, who rises from the 
little bottle in which he had been imprisoned, in the 
shape of a thin smoke, which finally assumes gigan- 
tie outlines, and towers to the skies, these flimsy 
objections dilate into monstrous dimensions, and fill 
the whole sphere of mental vision. The arguments 
by which we have been accustomed to combat them 
seem to have vanished, or if they appear at all, look 
diminished in force and vividness. If we may pursue 
the allusion we have just made, we even wonder 
how such mighty forms should ever have been @om- 
pressed into so narrow a space,”—Hssays by Henry 
Rogers, 

* Essays by Henry Rogers. 

+ The bishop thus contrasts the Pensées with Ad- 
dison’s uncompleted treatise on the Christian Reli- 
gion: “Thus, our Addison, like the amirable Pas- 
cal, closed his valuable life in meditating a defence 
of the Christian Religion. One is not surprised to 
find this agreement in the views of two such men: 
the one the sublimest genius, and the other the most 
cultivated, of modern times, But there is this la- 
mented difference in their story. The spirit of Jan- 
senism, falling on a temper naturally scrupulous, and 
a constitution always infirm, threw a sombrous fan- 
atie air on Pascal’s religious speculations, as it did 
on his life: while our happier countryman, by the 
benefit of better health and juster principles, main- 
tained a constant sobriety in the conduct of each."— 
Hurp'’s Notes on Addison, vol. v. 
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| used mettre d nu sur sa chair, redoubling 
at times with his elbow la violence des pi- 
qgures—a practice which seemed to him so 
useful, that he continued it until his death, 
through all those dowleurs continuelles 
which agonized his latter days ; indeed the 
last four years of his life were but one 
continuelle langueur.* There was the re- 
gimen he planned out for himself and prac- 
tised with such punctilious rigort—avoid- 
ing whatever pleased his palate, and mor- 


tifying the sense of taste with a sort of 


malicious ingenuity. Some of his critics 
trace all this tothe accident which hap- 
pened to him in 1654, when he narrowly 
escaped death near the Pont de Neuilly, 
while driving out in a coach-and-four—the 
horses taking fright, and the carriage be- 
ing upset by the river-side. His imagina- 
tion appears to have then received a 
shock from which it never recovered. 
From that day forth, Pascal believed he 
saw a gulf opened at his very feet. But 
the true gulf, says Aimé-Martin, in which 
his reason was swallowed up, was doubt 
respecting all those metaphysical questions 
which employ superior minds—an awful 
doubt, which only Christianity in its posi- 
tive and practical form can dispel. And 
referring to the habit ascribed to Pascal, 
carrying under his clothes a symbol made 
up of mystical terms, the same writer, fol- 
lowing a remark of Villemain’s, observes 
that this powerful mind had fallen back 
upon these superstitious practices, in order 
| totake yet farther flight from une effrayante 
incertitude. Theimaginary precipice which, 
| ever since that unhappy accident, Pascal’s 
| enfeebled senses believed they saw, was 
| but the faint image of that abyss of doubt 
which terrified his inmost soul.{[ In this 
state “nothing but piety and prayer sav- 
ed him from shoreless and bottomless 
scepticism.” There is ground for the 
opinion that his unfinished work on the 





* “Vie de Pascal,” par Madame Périer, sa sceur. 
+ “Had that incomparable person,” says the Spec- 
tator, of Monsiewr Paschal, ‘‘ been a little more indul- 
gent to himself in this point [of health], the world 
might haye enjoyed him much longer; whereas, 
| through too great an application to his studies in his 
youth, he contracted that ill habit of body, which, 
after a tedious sickness, carried him off in the for- 
tieth year of his age: and the whole history we have 
of his life until that time, is but one continued ac- 
count of the behaviour of a noble soul struggling un- 
der innumerable pains and distempers.”—<Spectator, 
No. CXVL 
t See Aimé-Martin’s Notes on Pascal’s life and 
| works, 
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evidences of Christianity, seems to have 
been intended to convince himself, quite 
as much as to convince others. 

The sixteenth century had engendered, 
as Sainte-Beuve remarks,* a considerable 
number of inerédules ; for the most part 
of a pagan type—of whom the most agree- 
able representative is Montaigne—a race 
which we see continued in Charron, La 
Mothe, Le Vayer, and Gabriel Naudé, 
But these learned sceptics, as well as such 
libertine gens d’esprit et du monde as Thé- 
ophile or Des Barreaux, took things little 
to heart: there is no appearance about 
them of that profound inquietude which 
attests a lofty moral nature, and an 
order of intellect marked with the seal of 
the archangel ; these are not, in short, to 
speak in the style of Plato, royal natures. 
But Pascal—he is of the higher, elder, no- 
bler race ; on Ais heart and on his brow, 
there is more than one sign: “c’est un 
des plus nobles mortels, mais.‘malade, et 
il veut guérir.’” And he it is that first in- 
troduces into the defence of religion, the 
ardor, anguish, and grand melancholy 
which others, of a later day, have carried 
to the side of scepticism. He is of those 
who, to use his own pregnant phrase, cher- 
chent en gémissant. 

Pascal is described by a recent critic,t 
as one who, adding to immense genius a 
child-like tenderness of heart and purity 
of conduct, was peculiarly liable to the 
tremendous doubts and fears forced on us 
all by the phenomena of man and the uni- 
verse: doubts and fears which he felt, at 
once, with all the freshness of infancy, and 
with all the force of a melancholy man- 
hood. He is described as trying im vain 
to solve them—asking this science and 
that philosophy to explain, and getting no 
eo “Height and depth had said, 
‘Not in us’ The universe of stars was 
cold, dead, and tongueless. He felt ter- 
tified at, not instructed by it. He said, 
‘The eternal silence of those infinite 
spaces affrights me.” And then he is 
described as turning for a solution from 
the mysterious materialism of the heaven- 
ly bodies to Man, and finding in him his 

oubts driven to contradiction and de- 
spair—so perplexed a puzzle seemed Man 





* Essay on Pascal, in the Cauteries du Lundi, t. iv. 
See also, on the subject of Pascal, the same writer's 
essays in the third volume of the Portraits contempo- 
rains et divers, and in the Derniers Portraits littéraires. 

¢ In the Eclectic Review. 
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to this “anxious inquirer,” so disorderly a 
chaos. But religion comes in: and the 
investigator is guided to a twofold, and no 
longer a one-sided, study of Man: he stu- 
dies him, by turns, in his relation to the fi- 
nite and theinfinite, “ par rapport 4 Patome 
et par rapport 4 ’immensité du ciel,” and 
exhibits him alternately great and little, 
as being suspended between two infinites, 
between two abysses. He expresses the 
triumph of Mind over Matter. “ He cries 
out to this proud process of developing 
matter, this wondrous something swelter- 
ing out suns in its progress: ‘'Thou may- 
est do thy pleasure on me, thou mayest 
crush me, but I shall Anow thou art crush- 
ing me, whilst thou art crushing blindly. 
I should be conscious of the defeat ; thou 
wouldst not be conscious of the victory.’ 
Bold, certainly, was the challenge of this 
little piece of inspired humanity, this frail, 
slender, invalid, but divinely gifted man, 
to the enormous mass of uninspired and 
uninstructive matter amid which he lived. 
He did not believe in law, life, or blind 
mechanism, as the all-in-all of the system 
of things. He believed rather in Tenny- 
son’s Second Voice— 


“ A little whisper breathing low, 
I may not speak of what I know.” 


“ Voila Pascal,” exclaims M, Cuvillier 
Fleury, in one of his citations of the clas- 
sics of France: “voila Pascal, penseur 
sublime, comme Pabime est sublime din- 
connu ; ce livre ferait des fous ou des 
moines,”* Pascal himself must to some 
appear third part fow (since the carriage 
mishap in 1654) and third part moine. 

M. Villemain, comparing the scepticism 
of Vauvenargues with the very distinct 
grade of it from which Pascal suffered, 
observes, that although we sometimes 
fancy we hear in the Pensées the cry of 
torment wrung from a quite similar kind of 
doubt, Pascal could counterbalance jis 
form of it by the tradition of his age, by 
the habits of his life, by the workings of 
his mind, and by his own unimpaired wil/ 
to believe.t Had Pascal lived in another 
age, and surrounded by a new set of cir- 
cumstances, who can tell into what shape 
his doubts might have developed them- 
selves ? for his epoch was one of those in 
which, as St. Marc Girardin says, men 


* Cuy. Fleury: “ Portraits politiques et révolu- 
tionnaires,” t. i. 
+ Villemain: “Cours de littérature francaise,” t. ii. 
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love science for her own sake, and when 
meditation has no other aim than the 
development of thought, and when every 
kind of intellectual exercise is rife, except 
that which makes application of ideas to 
things: “ce qui préte 4 la pensée une 
portee menagante, c’est l’application qu’elle 
a: donnez une intention aux spéculations 
du XVIIe siécle, Pascal sera presque un 
impie, et Corneille un républicain,”* 
But equally against philosophy, and the 
evidence o facts, and the spirit of religion, 
is the inference—whether coming from 
the professed unbeliever, or from what 
the National Review calls the Hard 
Church party—that because Pascal doubt- 
ed as he did, he cannot be said to have 
believed, in any true and valid sense. Let 
a living bishop of the English Church be 
heard and answered first : 


“ Did never thorns thy path beset ? 
Beware—be not deceived ; 
He who has never doubted yet, 
Has never yet believed.” * 


* Saint Mare Girardin: 
de Morale,” t. i. 

+ Bishop Hinds, (of Norwich.) 

Equivalent with the bishop’s “charge” on this 
momentous topic, is the argument pursued in Mr. 
Henry Rogers’s Essay on Pascal: “So little incon- 
sistent with a habit of intelligent faith are such tran- 
sient evasions ofdoubt, or such diminished perceptions 
of the evidence of truth, that it may even be said that 
it is only those who have in some measure experi- 
enced them, who can be said, in the highest sense, 
to believe at all. He who has never had a doubt [we 
italicize this all but verbal identity with the bishop’s 
own expression], who believes what he believes for 
reasons which he thinks as irrefragable (if that be 
possible) as those of a mathematical demonstration, 
ought not to be said so much to believe as to know; 
his belief is to him knowledge, and his mind stands 
in the same relation to it, however erroneous and 
absurd that belief may be. It is rather he whose 
faith is exercised—not indeed without his reason, 
but without the full satisfaction of his reason—with 
a knowledge and appreciation of formidable objec- 
tions—it is this man who may most truly be said 
intelligently to believe.” 

The value of Professor Rogers’s essay on the 
“Genius and Writings of Pascal,” has been signifi- 
cantly recognized in France, by its repeated transla- 
tion —in one instance by M Faugére, the dis- 
tinguished editor of the Pensées. It is cited as 
“un remarquable article dans la Revue d’Edimbourg” 


“Egsais de Littérature et 
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And, despite the force and pressure, in- 
tellectually, of Pascal’s “obstinate ques- 
tionings,” who shall say, of a soul so ab- 
a in things unseen, of one who walk- 
ed by faith and not by sight, 


“ Of one accustomed to desires that feed 
On fruitage gathered from the tree of life ”— 


that in his heart of hearts, he was not, 
deeply and very really, amid all the clouds 
and shadows of speculative unrest, not 
only a believer, but 


‘¢ ____ one in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition ?”* 


To Pascal, indeed, may be—and already by 
one of his most a preciating countrymen 
has been—app lied what the late Alexan- 
dre Vinet strikingly said of a contem- 
porary thinker: “Le scepticisme, par 
mille endroits, cherchait 4 pénétrer son 
esprit ; mais sa foi se fortifait, grandissait 
imperturbablement parmi les orages de 
sa pensée. On peut le dire, le doute et 
la foi vivante, ’un passager, Vautre im- 
muable, naquirent pour lui le méme jour; 
comme si Dieu, en laissant ennemi pra- 
tiquer des bréches dans les ouvrages ex- 
térieurs, avait voulu munir le cceeur de la 
place d’un inexpugnable rempart.” The 
spirit of this, if not the letter, comes very 
near the truth as to Pascal’s “scepticism ;” 
nearer, surely, much nearer, than Victor 
Cousin’s view of the case, according to 
which Pascal’s religion is, at the best, a 
bitter fruit, reared in a region desolated 
by doubt, under the withering breath of 
despair. 





études devoted to the character and works of Blaise 
Pascal, and placed by him high in the list of that 
“vrai concours” of disquisitions “sur Pascal” 
which these latter years have produced—and which 
includes Dr. Reuchlin’s work on Port-Royal, Victor 
Cousin’s celebrated Memoir, M. Faugére’s elaborate 
edition, the Abbé Flotte’s “ Studies,” the lucubrations 
of the German Neander, and the feeling critiques of 
the Swiss Pastor, Vinet. The last mentioned, Alex- 
andre Vinet, and M. Sainte-Beuve himself, always 
write their best when Pascal is before them; and 
the best of Sainte-Beuve and Vinet is, it needs not 
to say, very good indeed 





by M, Sainte-Beuve, in one of that critic's many 


* Wordsworth: “The Excursion.” Book IV. 
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Tere are few things that mark more 
emphatically the progress of the age than 
the mass of works of travel which issues 
from the press. The facilities of lecomo- 
tion afford to men the means, in the inter- 
vals of study or professional occupation, 


or of the engrossments of trade specula- | 


tions, during a summer vacation, or a 
winter pause in business, to leave home 
and run half over the world in the space 
of a few weeks; and that mightiest of all 
engines of civilization and knowledge— | 
the printing-press—is ever ready to trans- | 
fer the notes of the tourist to the page of 
the publisher, and thence to the worid at | 
large. It is somewhat amusing to take 
up a publisher’s list of the present day, 


and compare it with the issue of books of 


all kinds, and especially books of travel, 


some twenty years ago. One would be | 
led to believe from the comparison that | 
for one who travelled in those days, a 
hundred travel now; and that of those 
who travel, ten now ’ giv e the world the 
benefit of their experience, for one that 
did so then. In fact, steam now does for 
the body what the electric current does for 
thought, and mankind is becoming a per- 
egrinating animal. The number of such 
works that lie before us is not a little per- 
plexing. It seems to us as if we were 
diurnally called upon to perform the 
voyage of the world, and in our despera- | 
tion we sometimes feel an insane desire to 
ignore the subject altogether, and dis- 
believe the locomotive faculties of human- | 
ity. In our perplexity, the other day, we | 
selected from a mass of such books lying | 
before us a work which had two especial 
commendations externally ; it was in one 
volume, and that volume was of reasonable 


dimensions; and so we addressed ourselves | 


to the “Border Lands of Spain and 


France,” more especially as the book | 


promised us some account of that singular 
* Border Lands of Spain and France. 
Chapman and Hall, 1856. 
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republic which in the fastnesses of the 
Pyrenees, has for a thousand years con- 
|trived to maintain its independence and 
|integrity, alike against France and Spain. 
| We allude to the republic of Andorre. 
| The author of the volume under our 
consideration, whoever he be—for he does 
| not affix his name—is a man of the right 
‘stuff to make travellers of—sagacious, 
reflective, and quick-sighted; he has an 
|eye for natural beauties, a heart for the 
contemplation of humanity, and a mind 
ready to philosophize upon the various 

phases of society through which he passes. 
Such a man can never travel from Dan to 
| Beersheba, and ery, ‘ All is barren.” 
| Through a great portion of our author’s 
autumn tour we do not mean to conduct 
our readers. The paths about the baths 

of the Pyrenees are as beaten and as well 
known as the highways that lead to Hom- 
burg or Spa or Weisbaden—n: vy, we had 
| almost s said, as the thoroughfares of Hol- 

born or Ludgate Hill, There you meet 
daily the same men of broken-down 
fortunes and broken-down frames—ad- 
venturers and invalids—fanfarons and 
JSar-nientis, hawks and pigeons, pluckers 
and plucked, saints and sinners, wis 
men and fools, that you meet at every 
congregation of the human species, 
| which by some mysterious law of our na- 
|ture, are always drawn together around 
springs of medicinal water and strands for 
sea bathing. In the Basque provinces 
| there is much to engage the attention o! 
| a thoughtful man; they are interesting as 
| havi ing ‘been the haunt of a political libe arty 
| sanctioned by immemorial tradition, and 
inow almost unknown to the races of 
Europe. We have in this volume some 
very intelligent observations upon the re- 
| ligious and political characteristics of the 
people of these provinces—their habits o! 
life,; and social peculiarities—which will 
| alte ins ately amuse and surprise an inh: ibit 
‘ant of the British islands, The. author 
gives us these concluding observations: 
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“The nearest existing example, perhaps, to the 
privileges of the Basques, is to be found in the 
modern Constitution of Servia. The suzerainete 
of the Porte, and that of the Escurial, pro- 


ceed alike from the imperfect rule and con- | 
sequently imperfect centralization, of a com- | 


paratively modern or dominant race or dy- 
nasty. The central power forms, in either, 


the protector of the local government from | 


external aggression ; and the local government, 
in turn, becomes, in either, its own protector 
against the central power. [If national rights 
are more clearly defined in Servia, they are more 
ancient and venerable in the Basque provinces. 


It is only by a jealous maintenance of tradition- | 


ary privileges, in respect of their central govern- 
ment, that insignificant nationalities can ensure 
the durability of their political rights; as it is 
only by a recognition of the suzerainete of 
that central government, that they can ensure 
their political rights; in respect of external 
aggression, And so uniform is man’s political 


nature in all periods of the world, that pro- | 


teetorial rights are essential to the security of 
small communities in this civilized age, as when 
they were devised in counterpoise to the violence 
of feudal times.” 


Having visited the Bearnais, including 
the lowlanders and the mountaineers o 
the Eastern district of the Basses Pyrenees, 
the author gives us a very lively sketch of 
the language, manners, and superstitions 
of this primitive people. The dialect is a 
compound of Latin and Teutonic, without 
the slightest admixture of French, Spanish, 
or any other modern tongue to aid the 
stranger in his attempt to become intelligi- 
ble. Nevertheless our traveller essayec 
to learn somewhat—with what success let 
him relate : 


“T passed an old ruined tower, built on a 
knoll, guarding the ravine on which it stood, 
and apparently the work of the Plantagenets. 
Beside it was an old Béarnais woman, (nearly 
coéval with the ruin,) gathering up sticks or 


stones, and generally seeking what she might | 


devour. I asked her in French the legend of 
the place, intending to believe it, if not violent- 
ly opposed to all internal probability. She 


answered me in Béarnais, with, very likely, a| 


begging imposition. Neither understood the 
other ; and there was as complete a confusion 
of tongues before the tower as before the tower 
of Babel !” 


Amongst the people who inhabit the 
border lands of Spain and France, there 
are few who, in their national and social 
characteristics, are objects of greater in- 
terest and research for the antiquary or 
the historian than those who are known 
by the name of Cagots, and who are 


*. 
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scattered in the villages and valleys of the 
| Pyrenees, but still a distinct race. In 
| past times proscribed by the church and 
| the state, debarred by the social prejudice 
of their neighbors from the enjoyments 
and privileges which other Christian and 
free subjects were entitled to, their origin 
and history, even at this day involved in 
deep obscurity and uncertainty, this sin- 
gular people present a problem which has 
engrossed the attention and perplexed the 
speculations of philosophers. The princi- 
pal settlements of the Cagots, in the neigh- 
borhood of Bagneres, are Montgaillard 
_and Campain, and both these villages the 
author visited. Several theories still ob- 
tain with regard to the origin of the 
Cagots. Some hold that they are the 
descendants of the Goths who invaded 
Aquitaine in the fifth century, and of the 
| survivors of those who were defeated by 
| Clovis in the battle of Vanillé. Others 
}again allege that they are sprung from 
|the remnant of the Arabs defeated by 
| Charles Martel at Poictiers, in the eighth 
'century. A third, that they owe their 
origin to the Albigenses who were dis- 
persed in the twelfth century. But be- 
|sides these conjectures there are not 
| wanting those who insist on their descent 
| from the leprous Christians who returned 
| from the Crusades, or even from the Jews. 


| All these historical positions the author of 


| the book before us investigates and com- 
bats with much learning and considerable 
plausibility, substituting finally his own 
| theory in their place. The condition of 
'the Cagots is, Sethe very different 
| from what it was some generations since. 
| This in a great degree arises, we should 
imagine, from a breaking up, by frequent 
'intermarriages with their neighbors, of 
that isolation which hemmed them in, as 
well as by the relaxation of that religious 
intolerance by which they were proscribed. 
Some idea of the harsh ecclesiastical dis- 
| cipline to which, as a heretical, and spirit- 
| ually, if not physically, leprous race, they 
were subjected, will be found from the 
following statement of their condition at 
Montgaillard : 





“The Cagots had been invariably denied the 
rights of worship and of sepulture with other 
Christians. A distinct portion of the church- 
yard had been assigned to them; and here, 
wherever certain families could be still recog- 
nized as distinctively Cagots, they were still 
interred. This race, although not forbidden 
from attending the services of the Church, were 
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formerly separated from the rest of the congre- 
gation, and were compelled to enter the build- 
ing by a side door. The door, a small and in- 
significant entrance, is placed beneath the bel- 
fry; and in the inner porch, into which it 
opens, is still a stone receptacle for holy water. 
This circumstance serves to shed some light on 
the religious position of the Cagots; for there 
appears to be little doubt that, while they were 
thus admitted to the benefit of the holy water, 
they were generally excluded from the recep- 
tion of the sacraments.” 


These severities and proscriptions now 
happily no longer exist, and the Cagots 
indiscriminately mingle with the rest of 
the Christian congregation, and as freely 
participate in all the privileges of the 
Church. Still the traces of what they 
have suffered under the civil and ecclesias- 
tical powers, are to be found in the race at 
the present day, if we are to credit our 
author’s description : 


“They seemed as though they groaned under 
the superincumbent moral weight of a persecu- 
tion of a thousand years. They were low in 
stature, not perhaps grossly deformed in person, 
but their figures, nevertheless, unlike other 
human beings; weak and tottering (though not 
apparently of great age) as if their joints had 
been lately loosened under the kindly influence 
of the Inquisition. Their complexions were 
sallow in the last degree; and their appearance 
bore out their reputation of being of weak in- 
tellect. This character, I was told, had for 
many years been declining, and was now nearly 
obliterated, among the reputed Cagots, throug: 
the mixture of new blood. But the appearance 
of those whom I have just described so nearly 
corresponded to the written descriptions of the 
mediseval Cagots, that I should be inclined to 
acquiesce in the tradition of the place, which 
excluded them from the influence of intermar- 
riages with the people of Bigorre.” 


Leaving the Cagots, the author turned 
his steps towards the Eastern Pyrenees, 
with the ultimate object of visiting the 
republic of Andorre, and thus his course 
lay through the mountains of Catalonia 
and the plains of Foix. We pss his ob- 
servations upon Luchon, and his compari- 
son between that resort of fashionable 
valetudinarians and the celebrated water- 
ing place of Ischl in the Styrian Alps. 
The author did not ascend the Maladetta, 
but contented himself with a view of it 
from the opposite side of the dark ravine. 


He has given us a oye a of the mode | 


of accomplishing that difficult feat, which 
is not indeed dissimilar to that of the 
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Mont Blane, so admirably detailed by the 
never-wearied and never-wearying tongue 
of Albert Smith : 
t 

“The ascent of the Maladetta is now not al- 
together impracticable to those who are able to 
encounter great exertion, and who do not ob- 
ject to be put into harness, and to be driven in 
a team by a trio of mountaineers. The danger 
rests, of course, in the insidious nature of the 
snow-drifts, which are not less hazardous than 
Irish bogs. Those, therefore, who wish to 
climb the mountain, are compelled to wait (like 
the constituent elements of an Oriental caravan 
at the edge of the Desert) until an adequate 
number of candidates for the enterprise has ac- 
cumulated, either at Luchon or at some less 
hospitable hospice at the edge of the mountains; 
when all these unfortunates are strapped to- 
gether into a vertical column, in single file, and 
are marched up the snowy ascent, charging the 
glaciers on their route. The object of all this is 
obvious enough. If the leaders should fall in, 
the wheelers, to whom they are attached, pull 
them out. The whole team is kept in a right 
line, and by this means goes over the same 
ground. There is no such artificial facility for 
the ascent of the Maladetta as exists for the 
ascent of Mont Blanc: it is a far less beaten 
route, and, I should be disposed to think, a more 
hazardous experiment. To the weak, (or to 
those of ordinary strength, whose powers fail to 
satisfy the exertion demanded for the enterprise, ) 
the alternative, “‘Go on, or perish,” must be 
any thing but agreeable. No doubt the strong- 
er help to drag the weaker out of the difficulty ; 
but it would seem hard under such circum- 
stances to choose between being dragged in- 
voluntarily over endless regions of eternal ice, 
and being chained there stationary, like Pro- 
metheus, for ever and a day.” 


From this scenery the author returned 
to Luchon, and then passed along the 
French frontier into Ariége, and subse- 
quently crossing the Spanish frontier he 
visited the mountain regions of Western 
Catalonia. Here is a lively description of 
a storm which he encountered in his 
descent from Mount Collat, in company 
with a cockney Englishman, whom he 
picked up en route, and whom he com- 
pares to an unfortunate hippopotamus 
that had accidentally swam out of the 
Nile, and had lost its way in the watery 
wilderness of the Levant : 


“ At the most difficult and precipitous point, 
the clouds descended to the earth; and the 


| view before us, just now spreading over the 


boundless highlands of Catalonia, barely ex- 
tended to our horses’ heads. It was a startling 
novelty to be carried over the mountains by 
animals to all appearance destitute both of heads 
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and tails! We were summarily brought to a 
dead halt, and nothing but the closest possible 
proximity prevented us from being utterly lost 
to each other. But the clouds went onward on 
their sublime, ethereal way ; and the lurid light 
of an autumn sun, struggling with dark thunder- 
clouds above, once more disclosed the course 
before us. 

The deluge and the torrent, however, were 
close at hand: down they came simultaneously 
from the heavens and from the mountain-tops: 
the wind roared amid the pine-woods, and 
swept down the rock-clefts with its hideous 
howl: the crashing of the thunder shook the 
very mountains to their base: the lightning 
transformed the sombre fir-forests into fiery 
groves; the new-born cataract swept over the 
verdure of the hill-sides: solitary trees that 
had survived the seventy years of man, snapped 
in their very trunks, were hurled down the 
precipice in the sport of the whirlwind; and 
the dissolved mists, mingling with the dark sub- 
stance of the soil, discharged down the pre- 
cipices torrents of liquid coal! It was beneath 
the shelter of rocks alone that we could pro- 
ceed; and even by their sides we were nearly 
blown off our horses’ backs. The storm lasted 
nearly two hours. Ere its close, our track had 
become almost impassable. The surcharged 
waters of the Essera burst on every side around 
us; and paths gave place to cataracts. We 
were at last forced to dismount and climb the 
rocks forming the débris from the enormous 
ridge which lay above us. The horses climbed 
after us as they could, more than once rolling 
on their sides. At length we reached less un- 
even ground, and a commanding view. The 
storm had spent itself; the wind was hushed; 
and the dark thunder-scroll was rolled back 
over one half of the angry heaven. We were 
on the boundary of the two empires. To our 
left lay the dark plains of Catalonia, still in all 
their wild and murky gloom: to the right, 
quivering in the brilliant glare of an autumnal 
sun, were spread before us therich and golden 
vales of Ariége.”’ 


It would seem that the author had the 
good fortune—for we esteem it a good 
fortune for every traveller—to fall into the 
midst of a band of mountain robbers ; and 
he details with much circumstantiality, 
and we hope with a reasonable regard to 
veracity, his perilous position and the ad- 
dress with which he extricated himself 
from his danger, when escape seemed 
little short of a miracle. We own to 
much scepticism in general upon the sub- 
ject of these romantic adventures ; and, 
for ourselves, we can say that though al- 
ways most desirous of falling in with a 
solitary robber or cut-throat—we rather 
believe we should have preferred a single 
specimen at a time—we never had the 
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happiness, either upon mountain or in 
valley, to succeed; and travelled many a 
solitary pass, without guide or companion, 
without so much as having our pocket 
picked, to say nothing of a clasp-knife 
sheathed inour smaller intestines. Never- 
theless, we deny no man’s better luck or 
happier ny so so let our traveller 
enjoy the honor of his adventure, seeing 
that he has lived to tell it. 

Upon the French side of the Pyrenees, 
and in the territory of Cerdagne and Rous- 
sillon, exists a very singular people. In 
the midst of the progress and civilization 
which for centuries have been going on 
northward of them, they seem to cling to 
old thoughts, old customs, old institutions ; 
and if one has a desire to go back the 
stream of time, not indeed in books but 
in the body, he has but to visit these love- 
ly regions and he will find himself in the 
medieval times, both as regards character 
and imagination. What will the reader 
think of a land in which the old miracle, 
plays are still in the height of fashion— 
where, upon Sunday and saint’s day, one 
can assist at those ancient and now tra- 
ditional mysteries which were the origin 
of our modern drama, We may observe, 


however, that there are some points of 


difference between the celebration of these 
mysteries to-day in Roussillon and as 
they were enacted in Italy or Germany in 
the middle ages and in the time of the 
Trouvéres, ‘They now embrace a shorter 
»eriod of dramatic action, seldom exceed- 
ing a few hours, though occasionally ad- 
journed from Sunday to Sunday; and 
they no longer represent heaven, earth, 
and hell, by the triple scaffolding or stages 
—a very significant mode of suggesting 
the respective altitudes of these localities, 
according to the popular topographical 
ideas in old times—and we are disposed to 
think in modern times, too—extensively 
prevalent. Our author was present at 
some of these representations. Here is 
his account of one of them. We must 
premise that the stage.was raised to an 
elevation midway between the platform 
occupied by the élite of the place, and the 
benches and tables designed to accommo- 
date the inferior portion of the community. 
The light of day—for the performance 
was, of course, in the day-time—was 
dimly admitted through colored curtains, 
and a depiction on canvas of the three 
worlds supplied the place of the medieval 
scaffolding. 
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“Never was any drama a more complete 
practical protest against the doctrine of dra- 
matical Unity of Place, (except so far as scenic 
arrangement was concerned;) for the play 
which was acted on the occasion of my visit 
began with the creation ofthe world; and after 
comprehending, in theory or in representation, 
the principal events of the first four thousand 
years, concluded with our Saviour’s pilgrimage 
upon earth! Paradise was, by a figure of 
speech, the first scene of the first act. There 
was Adam and Eve, at first the solitary drama- 
tis personze,—then came the animals, (by a gen- 
tle anachronism,) ‘‘ pawing to get free.” Then 
came the tempting evil spirit, and finally the 
expelling and avenging angel. But by a gro- 
tesque perversion, the former was represented 
by a fair woman, and the latter bya dark and 
bearded man, burnt apparently from immemo- 
rial time by the fierceness of a Roussillon sun. 

When, in process of time, the play arrived at 
the deluge, the voyage of the ark was supposed; 
much as the triple voyage from Thessaly to 
Euboea is supposed in the Trachiniw. This, in 
fact, was a happy arrangement for the denizens 
of the pit, under the circumstance of the eleva- 
tion of the stage, and of the inconvenient laws of 
watery gravitation. Then came the pilgrimages 
of the Patriarchs—then the Egyptian plagues. 

The wanderings in the Desert followed; and 
the Jewish kingdom at length was presented 
upon the stage. The costume of the actors 
nearly killed one with laughing; and the 
grandest attire that ‘was then common in 
Catalonia was held to be the presumptive fashion 
of ancient Jerusalem. The actors, too, were 
often wont to adorn themselves with gilt buckles 
and gilt buttons ; and they occasionally appeared 
with their hair powdered in a manner which 
would have rendered it a mercy to the drama if 
Mr. Pitt’s hair-powder tax had extended to 
Cerdagne and Roussillon.” * 


Then followed the representation of the 
principal events in the life of the Redeem- 
er. The introduction of such scenes must 
necessarily shock the feelings of English- 
men ; yet we should not, perhaps, stigma- 
tize them as profanity, upon a candid con- 
sideration of the genius of that form of con- 
tinental worship which addresses itself so 
much to the senses, especially of the lower 
and more ignorant grades of society. And, 
indeed, we learn from the pages before us, 
that during the representation of this part 
of the drama the attitude of the audience 
was uniformly serious and attentive. What, 
in fact, from its novelty, might to an Eng- 
lish spectator or auditor be either revolt- 
ing or ridiculous, habit rendered to the 
simple and superstitious people an exhi- 
bition solemn, tragic, and instructive. To 
complete the medieval character of the 
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succeeded by a comedy ; thus forcibly re- 

minding us of those jolly old fellows of 

the middlé ages, “the clerks of the re- 

vels,” as the tragedy recalls to our recol- 

lection the venerable “ Fraternity of the 

Passion.” 

So far as to regions that have been more 

or less visited by travellers who journey 

from France into Spain through the pass- 

es of.the Pyrenees. We shall now avail 

ourselves of the author’s experiences in his 

visit to a district which we believe but 

few Englishmen have ever entered, and 

of which, so far as we are aware, no ac- 

count has heretofore existed in our lan- 
guage. And yet this is an ancient com- 
monwealth—nearly as ancient a state as 
any now existing in Europe. It is only in 
mountain fastnesses that such a political 

phenomenon could exist as a state which, 
too small and too poor to stimulate the 
cupidity of neighboring nations — too 
weak to excite their apprehensions, and 
too inaccessible to interfere with their po- 
litical views—a locality which, from its 
position, difficult to conquer and to hold, 
and when conquered, not worth the hold- 
ing—is therefore left to manage its own 
affairs as best it may. And thus it has 
happened to Andorre, as it has happened 
to another mountain-girdled republic in 
Italy—San Marino—that it continues in 
its integrity through all surrounding chan 

ges. Despite of the state of periodical re- 
volutions which has become well nigh,a 
chronic disease in its northern neighbor 
France, and the perpetual political 
troubles and changes which make the mo- 
narchical state of its southern neighbor, 
Spnia, as anarchical and unstable as dynas- 
tic revolutions could make her—despite of 
all these, it is a truly wonderful thing to see 
this little republic to-day nearly what it was 
in the ninth century—governed by its old 
traditional laws, and enjoying its rude 
freedom, and presenting nearly the identi- 
eal form of government which it enjoyed 
in the days of Charlemange and Louis 
le Debonnaire. Still, if there be no change, 
there can be no progress ; and we must, of 
course, expect that whatever liberty and 
conservative stability this little place may 
boast, these blessings must be dearly pur- 
chased by the very primitive condition, 
both as regards civilization and literature, 
in which its people must be, as it were, 
held motionless. And indeed it is very 
manifest, that throughout our author’s de- 





whole performance, the miracle-play was 


tails of his intercourse with the distin- 
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guished members of the Andorrian repub- 
lic, there runs an under-current of satiric- 
al humor and mockery that indicates he 
looked upon the people much in the same 
light that he would contemplate a tribe of 
savages in central Africa or in one of the 
Polynesia. 

There are three routes that lead to An- 
dorre. That which leads to it by the 
baths in Ariége was selected ; and after a 
somewhat ludicrous discussion with the 
douanier at the frontier, the author finds 
himself entering the little state. The first 
aspect was certainly not very promising. 
“On either side a waste wilderness, alter- 
nately of mountain and valley, clothed, in- 
deed, with verdure, but not a tree, a hu- 
man habitation, or a human being ;” and 
so he proceeded with his guide till the 
course led them into a valley, where, “ina 
region which partook partly of the charac- 
ter of an English quagmire and partly of 
that of an Insh bog,” almost every trace 
of the narrow pathway—the high road to 
the republic—along which they had been 
travelling, disappeared. Well, on he jour- 
neys, and our inquisitive searcher after 
ancient constitutions speedily comes to 
the conclusion that this stronghold of 
time-honored conservative institutions 
was “a republic without a road, without 
a house, without a river, without a trade, 
without a place of learning, without an 
educated person!” This picture is a lit- 
tle overcharged: seeing that there are 
men in the district, it follows that there 
must be habitations of some sort; in fact, 
there are three villages besides the capi- 
tal. The nearest was Soldeu, where he 
had the gratification of learning he 
could sleep “avec les moutons ;” beyond 
that was Canillo, and farther still Encamp. 
In the former, however, he puts up, sups 
in the common kitchen with the rest of 
the inmates by the light of the flambeau 
of pine wood, and sleeps in the only bed- 
room of the village. The Syndic or head 
of the republic chanced at the time to 
be rusticating in the neighborhood of Ca- 
nillo, and thither, of course, our traveller 
proceeds to pay his respects. Having as- 
cended a flight of steps of a very rude and 
unpalatial character, he enters a dark 
chamber illuminated by the light of the 
fire ; its only furniture were a table and 
a bench, On the latter two men were sit- 
ting; one of them rose. 


“He was an intelligent-looking man, of about 
VOL. XL.—NO. I. 
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fifty-five ; but with adark and sun-burnt com- 
plexion. The expression of his eyes bespoke a 
kindliness of heart; his manner gave him a cer- 
tain patriarchal air, dignified, yet simple. He 
wore a vestment, which was neither a coat nor 
a jacket; knee-breeches ; shoes and stockings of 
a rough manufacture ; a something of blue which 
girded his waist, and might have been a twisted 
apron; and finally, a long-pointed red cap, the 
extremity of which hung downwards to his 
shoulders. His dress differed little from that of 
the peasantry around him, which is not very dis- 
similar to the dress of the inhabitants of High 
Catalonia.” 

This was the Syndic whose knowledge 
of sheep was much more profound than his 
skill in legislation, and whose acquaintance 
with European politics was just so much 
as that he knew there was awar between 
Russia and France, but was ignorant that 
England was engaged in it. It may be 
readily conjectured that this simple shep- 
herd-king had not much taste for political 
disquisitions, Indeed, he seems for atime 
to have contrived to dodge the trouble- 
some attempts of his over-curious visitor 
to seduce him into a discussion of state 
affairs; and, in fine, he edified him with 
some views on commerce and political eco- 
nomy, then (and of course at all times 
theretofore) in fashion with the worthy 
Andorrians, that evidently astonished our 
English friend. A very amusing account 
is given of the government house and 
council chamber, in a vein of pleasant hu- 
mor, which inclines us to the belief that 
our vivacious traveller put a great deal of 
solemn hoaxing upon those simple rustics ; 
for instance, he actually induced the good 
Syndic to attire himself in his robes of 
state, consisting of a long, black, straight- 
collared coat, adorned with two rows of 
buttons of Brobdignagian dimensions, 
and a‘low, black, turned-up hat—something 
between an admiral’s and a bishop’s—and 
he had finally the effrontery (the solemn 
wag, if he be not hoaxing us too), in 
leave-taking, to assure “ His Excellency: of 
the cordiality with which Her Majesty’s 
ministers would receive him, if he should 
ever visit London in the capacity of repre- 
sentative of his country.” 

Leaving the republic for a season, the 
author passed into the territory of Urgel, 
whose bishop, in conjunction with the 
French government, enjoys a nominal, 
protectorate over Andorre. Upon his re- 
turn he had the honor to be present at a 
full assembly of the twenty-four council- 





lors of state on the occasion of a discussion 
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touching the necessary measures for the|thor tells us that the confirmations of 
defence of the state against the irruption | this charter are attested by the signa- 
of Catalonian brigands. Before we leave | tures of the succeeding emperors. 
the subject of Andorre, we cannot do bet-| In its conclusion there is a recommen- 
ter than extract from the volume before | dation which, so far as the testimony of 
us some outline of the constitution and his-| the author goes, we would imagine has 
tory of that singular republic : been very faithfully adopted — namely, 
that the people of Andorre should “ es- 
“The people of Andorre, according to the tablish an absolute equality of rights in 
earliest charter, owe their independence to an | their mutual relations, and ignore pecu- 
event which threatened the subjugation of Eu- | liar privileges and distinction of ranks.” 
rope. The first authentic traditions of the Re- This independence was disturbed by 
public extend beyond the age of ( PER assailants, spiritual and temporal. The 
and their earliest written documents ear the Bishop of Urgel, on the one hand, as- 
signature, in behalf of that emperor, of Louis le | — it Seediiaael alerie if ij 
Debonnaire. The Andorrians and the Catalo- | 8°tted the subordination of the republic 
nians were in those early periods a common | tO the Church, which he enforced by the 
race. The whole region of Catalonia being en- | Customary sacerdotal fulminations: on 
dangered, toward the close of the eighth centu-| the other hand, Charlemagne the Bald 
ry, by the progress of the Moorish arms, the | made a grant of the sovereignty to the 
population, in 778, sent a deputation to Charle-| Count of Urgel as a reward for services. 
magne, imploring his support in defence of their The contest between the two wolves for 
independence and of the Christian faith. The ie Gaheher espeum. wie exten 1 “ 
Frankish king, accompanied by his paladins, _ S 1aApPY Se a oe we? 
crossed the Pyrenees, and united his army in their uniting for the purpose of sharing 
the valley of Urgel with the assembled forces of the prey, but that alliance ended as all 
Catalonia, which chiefly consisted of the moun- | lupine federations are sure to end—they 
taineers of the district of Andorre. After a| fought over the spoil, again arranged 
brilliant campaign, he effected the extirpation of their difference, and again quarrelled, 
the Moors as far as the left bank of the Ebro. and when both parties ‘were exhausted. 
He then proceeded to establish a military and | thoy finally settled the matter by estab- 
political organization for the defence of the in- \idhiag a * Protector *n Con a 
vaded territory. He recognized in the Andor- |S ®@ | rotectorate So ee 5 
rians certain peculiar rights, which he after- | @"d at this day the € ourt of the Tuile 
wards more clearly defined, and granted at the | Tes and the Bishop of Urgel are the 
same time to the bishopric and church of Urgel | protectors of the republic — protection 
the tithes of the six parishes into which their | meaning, we presume, the right to levy 
valleys were even at that very early period di- | an annual tribute from a state that needs 
—, a —= - ondan et no other or better protection than that 
endenc Anc », and here also the germ o re a aie e é sal 
the pretensions which were afterwards display- | — h er and their own unobtrusiv. 
ed by the see of Urgel. seclusion affords. 

“A second irruption of the Moors having “The source of the sovereign authority of 
again threatened that independence which the | Andorre consists in the Legislative Councillor 
institutions of Charlemagne were intended to | of each district. Their councillors are not ab- 
preserve, the Emperor of the Romans entrusted | solutely identical, as a body, with the landed 
the reéstablishment of peace to his son Louis le | proprietors, who are a clan somewhat more nu- 
Debonnaire. The joint authority of Charle- | merous. They sit, not in virtue of property or 
magne and of Louis had rewarded the military | election, but as hereditary legislators. The an- 
services of the Andorrians by the grant of their | cestors of certain families now in possession of 
political independence. The ancient document | g share of the soil, obtained, in whatever man- 
which founded the Republic of Andorre dates ner—and on this point great obscurity generally 
from the year 805, and bears the signature of | rests—a right of legislation within the district 
Louis le Debonnaire, who has always been | in which their property was situated. 
known to the republic by the title of Ludovi- “It is competent to the hereditary legislators 
cus Pius. to add to their number, by summoning at any 

time an unfranchised proprietor to the Council; 
and as the more ancient and considerable land- 
holders are already found among this body, it 
has naturally become their practice to elect any 
excluded member who may approach themselves 














































































The original of this deed is still pre- 

served in the archives of the republic, 

. and the author was fortunate enough to | 

be allowed to peruse whatever portion | °°". ve . 

> aha eee atl ithe. in point of territorial consideration. me 

of its contents were still legible “The executive functions of each of their six 

would appear that Louis acted by the | districts are confided in two consuls, who are 
authority of Charlemagne, and the au-| members of the supreme Council.” 


































There is also a central or supreme 
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Another trait which unmistakably 


council of twenty-four in number, and is! marks the barbarism of Andorre, is this: 


formed by the representatives of each of 
the six parishes, consisting of the two 
consuls and the two ex-consuls — which 
thus gives the advantage of a continual 
rotation of members. This council elects 
the Syndic, whose office is nominally held 
at the pleasure of the council, but vir- 
tually for life. In relation to the land 
tenure of Andorre we have some inter- 
esting information. A portion, generally 
the valleys, belong to the state, while 
the higher lands are individual property. 
The sub-division of the public lands 
amongst the parishes, according to their 
population, and the right of commonage 
enjoyed by each individual, indicate an ar- 
rangement as equitable as it is simple, yet 
capable of existing only in a state whose | 
social polity is of that primitive nature that | 
it neither admits of or requires any complex 
relations, What is, perhaps, the most sur- | 
prising, as it will be in the opinion of many 
the most enviable, condition of the Andor- 
rians, is that they have no written law! 
Should the worthy Syndic in an evil hour 
be induced to accept the invitation of our 
author and come to London, how will he 
look aghast at the gigantic Ossa of our 
“statutes at large,” to say nothing of the 
Pelion of commentary which our Titanic 
legists have piled up thereon, in the vain 
attempt to reach the heaven of justice. No 
written law! ay, and hear it, ye boastful 
Britons, no trial by jury. Equity and cus- 
tom, the dictates of their simple con-| 
sciences, and the usages of the state, alone | 
guide the judges in their decisions, and yet 

it works well—at least so says the writer of 
this volume. 





** With scarcely any exception, the duties 
of the state are gratuitously discharged 
by the authorities on whom they fall!” 
We rather imagine there is not much com- 
petition for the Civil Service, and that 
competitive examinations are scandalously 
neglected. But the system is carried fur- 
ther still, and even the soldiers serve gra- 
tuitously, the only aid afforded being to 
individuals who are too poor to purchase 
the necessary equipments, which in that 
case are supplied to them by the state. 

Upon the whole review of this interest- 
ing little community, one cannot help en- 
tertaining very serious doubts that their 
condition would be improved by a parti- 
cipation of the civilization, such as it is, 
with all its drawbacks, which their neigh- 
bors on either side of them possess. 
Compared with Spain, their lot appears to 
us to be enviable mdeed—and a compari- 
son of their contented and peaceful virtue 
with the misery and demoralization of the 
French borderers, affords a contrast deci- 
dedly in favor of the state of Andorre. 
We will sum up in the words in which 
aur author concludes his very pleasant 
and instructive work, as he estimates the 
character of the Andorrians : 

“They possess the intrinsic qualifications in 
as great a degree as they want the artificial ele- 
ments, of real wealth. And if there is no com- 
munity in the world which fully represents the 
conditions of a perfect moral state, yet where 
can so fair a Utopia be conceived as in the 
heart of mountains, secluded from the interests 
and influences of the common world, adorned 
by the beautiful in Nature, and peopled by all 
that is simple, and just, and benevolent in 
Man?” 





TuERE is a story in the East that a cer- 
tain King commanded his Vazir to give 
him specimens of all the most remarkable 
languages in the world. The Vazir, a sort 
of Mezzofanti in his way, went on for some 
time with his task, now quoting an author 
in this language and now in that, when 
suddenly he stopped, seemed to ponder 
for a time, and then craved permission to | 
be absent a moment from the Darbur. | 
Permission being granted, he went out, | 
but presently returned with a metal pot | 
half filled with stones, which he shook so 





as to make an intolerable noise. The 
King asked the meaning of this strange 
behavior. “Asylum of the world,” replied 
the Vazir, “I am now to the best of my 
feeble ability furnishing your Majesty with 
a specimen of Pishté, to the pronunciation 
of which these sounds are the nearest aj- 
proach that can be made.” Whether from 
this proverbial ruggedness of sound, or 
not, certain it is that few languages spoken 
over so large a tract of country have re- 
ceived so little attention as the Afghan.— 
Notice of a New Afghan Grammar. 
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From Tait’s Magazine 


SIR JOHN ROSS, THE ARCTIC VOYAGER. 


Tue death of this celebrated voyager, | The name of Corsan, or, as it is now altered 
on the $list August last, at 43 Gillingham | into, Carson, is very prevalent in Dumfries- 
street, Pimlico, reminds us that his ame | shire. The late learned Dr. Aglionby 
was, some twenty-three years ago, in | Ross Carson, rector of the High School, 
everybody’s mouth, and the interest ex-| Edinburgh, who died on the 4th of Novem- 





cited, in recent times, concerning Sir John 
Franklin, was never so great or so absorb- 
ing as was that created by the long absence 
of Captain Ross in the Polar regions. 
From the 27th of July, 1829, when he left 
the port of Wideford, in Greenland, where 
he had been obliged to refit—his vessel, 


ber, 1850, was a native of that county. 
The Corsans came from Italy. The first 
of them in Scotland was a gentleman of 
the Corsini family, who, about the yea 
280, accompanied an abbot of New 
Abbey, to Kirkeudbrightshire, and settled 
in Galloway. This abbey, then called 





the Victory, having lost her mainmast—till! New, was founded by Devorgilla, the 
he and his erew were picked up in a most | mother of John Baliol, and after her death, 
miserable condition, in August, 1833, by | it was known by the name of Dulce-cor— 
Captain R. W. Humphreys, of the Isabella, | that is, Sweetheart Abbey, from the heart 
of Hull, his own old ship, no information | of the husband of the foundress, John 
that could be relied upon had been re- | Baliol, of Bernard Castle, embalmed, and 
ceived at home of his expedition, and most | placed in a box of ivory, being buried 


people had given him up for lost. That 
expedition was undertaken chiefly through 
the liberal pecuniary aid of a private in- 
dividual. The person who came forward 


| with herself, near the high altar. 
The parish of Inch, the birthplace of 
Sir John Ross, forms part of an isthmus be 


| tween Loch Ryan and Luce Bay, and wa: 


to further the renewed search for a north-| at one period, in very ancient times, 
west passage was Sir Felix Booth, the | covered by thesea, At intervals through 
eminent distiller, then Sheriff of London ; | out its extent, there are curious hollows, 
and this gentleman received his baronetcy | of various sizes, locally called “ pots,” 
in 1834, for the assistance he had so} which are supposed to have been scooped 
munificently rendered to Captain Ross on | out by an eddying motion of the retiring 
that occasion. billows. The name Inch is derived from 


With the history of Arctic discovery, | the British Ynys, or the Gaelic Jnis, and 


the name of Sir John Ross is indissolubly | signifies an island. There are three o1 
linked. Like many other Scotsmen who | four parishes of the name in Scotland, as 
have acquired distinction, he was reared | well as numerous places having the word 
ina manse. He was the fourth son of the | for an adjunct, such as Inchaffray, Inch 
Rev. Andrew Ross, minister of Inch, a| colm, &c. It is also’ used to denote level 
parish in the western division of Wigtown-| ground near a river, as the North and 
shire, where he was born in 1777. His| South Inches at Perth. 

mother, Elizabeth Corsan, was a descend-| The future Arctic voyager entered th: 
ant of the Corsans of Mickleknox, who, for | Navy in 1786, and after being a midship- 
seventeen generations, were provosts of| man for fifteen years, he was promoted to 
Dumfries, and at one period possessed a} be lieutenant, in 1801. In 1806, when 
third part of that loyal burgh, celebrated | lieutenant of the Surinam, he was wounded 
for its “siller gun,” and for being the | in cutting out a Spanish vessel from unde! 
place where Burns spent the latter un-| the batteries of Bilboa. In 1812, he was 
happy years of his life, and where stands | appointed commander of the Briseis, on 
his mausoleum : | the Baltic station, With his lieutenant, 


“The homage of earth’s proudest isle, 
To that bard-peasant given.” 


a midshipman, and eighteen men, he gal- 
lantly attacked and re-captured an English 
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merchant ship, armed with six guns and 
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| to £15,000 to those vessels which should 


four swivels, and defended by a party of.| reach certain points in the Arctic seas. 


French troops. Subsequently, he captured 
also a French privateer, and drove on 
shore three other vessels of the same de- 
scription. In 1814, Captain Ross was ap- 
pointed to the Acton, 16 guns, and in 
1815, to the Driver sloop. 

He became a post-captain in 1818, the 
year which was distinguished as the com- 
mencement of his Arctic career. The ex- 
traordinary changes reported to have 
taken place in the state of the Polar Sea, 
determined the Government to send out 
an expedition for Arctic discovery, the 
command of which was given to Captain 
Ross, who was directed to explore Baffin’s 
Bay, and search for a north-west passage 
from it into the Frozen Ocean, and thence 
into the Pacific. Parliament offered a 


premium of twenty thousands sterling to | 


the first vessel which should reach the 
North Pole, and pass it. The vessels em- 
ployed were the Isabella, of 368 tons, 


commanded by Ross himself, and the brig | 


Alexander, of 252 tons, under Lieutenant, 


afterwards Sir Edward, Parry. The chief | 
geographical result of his voyage was the | 


more accurate determination of the situ- 
ation of Baflin’s Bay, which, until ther. 
was believed to extend ten degrees farther 
to the east than it actually does, and the 
re-discovery of Lancaster Sound, up which, 
however, he did not continue his progress 
far enough to find that it was open. He 
was obliged to leave the coast on account 
of danger from the ice, and on his re- 
turn, he published an account of his ex- 
pedition under the title of “Voyage of 
Discovery for the purpose of Exploring 
Baffin’s Bay.” London, 1819, quarto. 

In this expedition, Captain Ross but 
cleared the way for his more fortunate 
successor, Sir Edward Parry. His dis- 
coveries and adventures had excited a 
strong desire in the public mind to know 
more of those bleak and inhospitable 
regions where perpetual winter reigns. 


Having penetrated to past the meridian 
of 110 degrees west longitude, within the 
Arctic Circle, Parry and his companions 
/became entitled to £5000 of the sums 
offered by Government for the encour- 
agement of Arctic enterprise. Of this 
award one thousand pounds fell to the 
commander’s share. He was subsequently 
in command of three other expeditions to 
| the frozen north, and for his services was 
knighted in 1829. 

It was in that year that Captain Ross 
was enabled, through the munificent aid 
of his friend, Mr. Felix Booth, to under- 
‘take another expedition into the Arctic 
seas, with a view to determine the practi- 

sability of a new passage which had been 
confidently said to exist, particularly by 
Prince Regent’s Inlet. In May of the 
year mentioned, he set sail from London 
| in the Victory steamer, with his nephew, 
| Commander Ross, as second in command, 
This intrepid officer, afterwards Captain 
| Sir James Clark Ross, had accompanied 
his uncle in his first expedition. He had 
also been engaged under. Sir Edward 
Parry, in all his voyages to the Polar 
Seas. 

Captain Ross fixed 1832 as the period 
of his return, but as that year came and 
passed, and nothing was heard from him, 
a public subscription was set on foot for 
fitting out an expedition to go in search 
‘of him, The sum of £7000 was raised, 
the Treasury contributing liberally, and 
Captain Back, whose experience eminently 
qualified him for the service, was appointed 
‘to conduct it. He sailed in the spring oi 
1833, but received intelligence of Captain 
Ross’s return in time to prevent him from 
| encountering any dangers in the prosecu- 
| tion of the search. 
| The sufferings of Captain Ross and his 
| crews during their protracted stay in the 
| Arctic regions, were of the severest de- 
|scription. After passing three winters of 


He had stated his belief that Lancaster | unparalleled rigor, their provisions being 
Sound was closed by a chain of mountains, | consumed, they were obliged to abandon 
and, anxious to show that no such mount- | the Victory, which they did in May, 1832, 
ains existed, Sir Edward Parry, his second | and, after a journey over the ice, of un- 
in command, made such representations to | common labor and hardship, extending to 
the Admiralty as induced the Government | nearly three hundred miles, they reached 
to send another expedition to the same| Fury Beach, in the month of July. 
place. Of this expedition, Parry was ap- | “During this journey,” we are told, “they 
pointed the chief, his vessels being the | had not only to carry their provisions and 
Heela and the Griper. On this occasion | sick; but also a supply of fuel; without 
Government offered prizes of from £5000 | melting snow they could not procure even 
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a drink of water.” Winter set in, and no 
choice was left but to retrace their steps, 
and spend another inclement season in 
canvas covered with snow.” In August, 
1833, they fell in with the Isabella, and 
were taken on board, “after having been 
four years lost to the civilized world.” 
Well do we remember the general feel- 
ing of satisfaction which was expressed 
throughout the kingdom on Captain Ross’s 
return. 

The narrative of this second expedition 
was published in 1835, in a quarto volume 
of 350 pages. Its great results were the 
discovery of Boothia Felix—a country 
larger than Great Britain, and so called 
after Mr., afterwards Sir Felix, Booth, 
who had assisted Captain Ross in fitting 
out the expedition—and the true position 
of the North Magnetic Pole. The latter 
was discovered by Captain Ross’s nephew, 
who had the honor of placing thereon the 
British flag. He had the departments of 
astronomy, natural history, and surveying, 
in the expedition. 

In consequence of his Arctic voyages, 
Captain Ross received numerous marks 
of public approbation. In 1834, he was 
knighted and made a companion of the 
Order of the Bath. The freedom of the 
cities of London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, 
and other towns, was bestowed upon him. 
He was presented with gold medals from 
the Geographical Society of London, the 
Geographical Institute of Paris, the Royal 
Societies of Sweden, Austria, Denmark, 
&c. Foreign powers also marked their 
sense of his discoveries. He was appoint- 
ed a Commander of the Sword of Sweden; 
a Knight of the Second Class of St. Anne 
of Russia, (in diamonds;) the Second Class 
of the Legion of Honor of France; the 
Second Class of the Red Eagle of Prussia; 
and the Second Class of Leopold of Bel- 
gium. He also got six gold snuff-boxes 
from Russia, Holland, Denmark, Austria, 
London, and Baden; a sword of the value 
of one hundred pounds, from the Patriotic 
Fund; and one, of the value of two hun- 
dred pounds, from the King of Sweden, 
for service in the Baltic and White Seas, 
and various other acknowledgments. 

In 1838, Sir John Ross was appointed 
British Consul at Stockholm, and he held 
that office till 1844. When Sir John 
Franklin went out on his last fatal expe- 
dition, his friend, Sir John Ross, made 
him a promise that if he should be lost he 
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for him. This promise he kept. In 1850, 
at the age of seventy-three, Sir John went 
out in the Felix, a small vessel of no more 
than ninety tons. He remained a winter 
in the ice, and would have staid a 
second year, had his means allowed. He 
relinquished his half pay and his pensions 
for the cause he had so much at heart, 
yet the Admiralty refused to contribute 
even a portion of the necessary stores. 
Though the first of our Arctic voyagers, 
he was excluded from the Arctic councils, 
at which his experience and advice would 
have been very valuable. In the spring 
of 1855, he published a pamphlet on his 
ill-treatment. He was likewise the au- 
thor of “ Letters to Young Sea Officers,” 
“Memoirs of Lord de Saumarez,” “ A 
Treatise on Steam Navigation,” &c. At 
the time of his death he was a Rear-Ad 
miral, 

We cannot better conclude this brief and 
altogether inadequate sketch of the late 
Sir John Ross than by quoting the follow- 
ing passage, relative to the results and 
benetits which have accrued from the 
prosecution of Arctic discovery, from an 
address delivered by Rear-Admiral F. W. 
Beechy, to the Royal Geographical Soci- 
ety, at its last anniversary meeting: 


“Tt is now nearly forty years,” he said, ‘‘since 
the revival of our Polar voyages, during which 
period they have been prosecuted with more o1 
less success, until, at length, the great problem 
has been solved. Besides this grand solution of 
the question, these voyages have, in various 
ways, been beneficial, and science, at least, has 
reaped her harvest. They have brought us 
acquainted with a portion of the globe befor: 
unknown. They have acquired for us a vast 
addition to our stores of knowledge, in magnet- 
ism, so important an element in the safe con- 
duct of our ships ; in meteorology, in geography, 
natural and physical ; and which has led to the 
prosecution of like discoveries in the regions of 
the Antarctic pole. They have shown us‘what 
the human frame is capable of undergoing and 
of accomplishing, under great severity of climate 
and privation. They have opened out various 
sources of curious inquiry as to the existence, 
at some remote period, of tropical plants and 
tropical animals in those now icy regions, and 
of other matters interesting and useful to man. 
They have, in short, expunged the blot of 
obscurity which would otherwise have hung 
over and disfigured the page of the history of 
this enlightened age, and, if we except the 
lamentable fate which befell the expedition under 
Sir John Franklin, we shall find that they have 
been attended with as little, if not less, average 
loss of life than that of the ordinary course of 





would sail for the Arctic regions and look 





mankind. And if any one should be disposed 
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Thus whilst Sir John Ross saw the honors 
and the rewards of active discovery be- 


to weigh their advantages in the scale of pecu- 
niary profit, they will find that there also they 





have yielded ig if not M1 us, at least A, stowed on others, and but a small portion I 
sister nation in whose welfare we are greatly | (fom, niggardly and grudgingly, award- i 


interested, and whose generous sympathy in d _ =f ae . I 
the fate of our dountiyman culead oa to us, ed to himself, Great Britain sees the profit f 
and would render it impossible that we should of it seized and enjoyed by America. ; 
begrudge her this portion of the advantage of | Eight millions of dollars in two years! It i 
our labors. I need hardly remind you of the | is a great sum; and this country, satisfied ti 
report from the Secretary of the United States | with the glory of having opened up this : 
Navy to the Senate, to the effect that, in con-| new field of enterprise, by the skill, and 
sequence of information derived from one of our daring, and unparalleled suffering of her 
Arctic expeditions to Behring’s Straits, a trade sons, 5 content to leave to Brother Jona- 


had sprung up in America by the capture of 3 : sis . 

m:n rm en North of 4 Strait, rf more | than the entire benefit of it, so far as trade 
value to the States than all the commerce with | 2nd the whale fishery are concerned. 
what is called the East; and that in two years, | Does not this fact, it has been asked, in- 
there had been added to the national wealth of | volve a grave reflection on the spirit and 
America, from this source alone, more than | enterprise of our mercantile mariners ? ae 


’ 


eight millions of dollars.” ; 
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CORONATION CEREMONIES AT MOSCOW. 





[As a fitting accompaniment to the portrait of the Emperor of Russia, which embellishes our present 
number, we give a graphic description of the Imperial Coronation and its attending ceremonies of different 
kinds, extending through a number of days, from the magic pen of Mr. Russell, the correspondent of the 
London Times. It was a magnificent wonder, surpassing all precedent in modern times, costing the Rus- 
sian government five millions of dollars in its various ceremonies and gorgeous spectacles, The vast 
gathering of military and tributary chieftains and other celebrities from various lands and governments, as 
well as an innumerable crowd of other personages of less note, must have added greatly to the scene of 
imposing grandeur. The whole is worthy of record, and will be read with interest as the description of a 
scene of no ordinary occurrence. } 
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THE CZAR’S ENTRY INTO MOSCOW. 


THE NATURE OF THE SPECTACLE—ITs cCost.|gold and silver and diamonds flashed in 
ithe real sunlight. He who played the 

Ir would be as difficult to describe this|part of an Emperor was indeed an Empe- 
dazzling pageant as it would be to give an|ror; and those who appeared as Empress- 
accurate account of a grand spectacle at|es, Marshals, and soldiers, were what they 
the theatre. In all its component parts it}seemed to be; but after all, when amid the 
was magnificent and effective. The|blare of trumpets, the clanging of bells, 
wealth of a vast empire was poured outjand the roar of the populace, the glorious 
with a profuseness almost barbaric, and|pageant had passed away in a parti-color- 
displayed with a taste founded on Oriental|ed blaze of light, what was left but the re- 
traditions, and modified by European|collection of the transitory pleasure of the 
civilization. Instead of a narrow stage,/eye, and of the indescribable excitement 
the scene was laid in the ancient metropo-|which the memory in vain endeavored to 
lis of the largest empire the world has ever|recall of all that had at the moment pro- 
seen ; instead of tinsel and mock finery,'duced such irresistible effects ? 
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Each impression, strong as it is, for an 
instant, is removed by the incidents of 
that which followed it, and the mind fruit- 
lessly strives to reconstruct the succession 
of emotions which have died away, and to 
restore, as it were, the order of the events 
by which those emotions were produced. 
It may fairly be asserted that no stranger 
who was present ever beheld the like of 
the ceremonial of to-day. It was quite 
sui generis—the devotion and highly ex- 
cited religious feeling of the sovereign and 
his people, and their acts of public prostra- 
tion, recalled the faith, or, at all events, the 
practices, of past ages, and offered a strange 
contrast to the actuality of the military 
power combined with this national faith 
which menaces the future rather than the 
present. The gorgeousness of the carriages 
and uniforms, liveries and horse trap- 
pings, was worthy of the Czesars, or some 


of the great Oriental conquerors; and it | 


is said that the coronation will cost Rus- 
sia no less than 6,000,000 roubles, or 
£1,000,000 sterling. 


WARNING OF THE EMPEROR’S APPROACH. 


At last the men stand to their arms for 
the third time, and a hum of many sup- 
pressed voices runs along the streets. 
dull heavy noise, like the single beat of a 
deep drum, is heard a long way off. It is 
the first coup de cannon of the nine which 
announces that the Emperor is on his way 
to the entrance of his ancient capital. In 


a moment, far and wide the chimes of some | 


400 churches, scattered, as it were, broad- 


east all over the great city, ring out their | 


stupendous clamor, which is musical in the 
depth of its tumult, and the crowd settles 
into an attitude of profound expectation 
and repose, 


APPEARANCE OF THE PROCESSION—THE 
MILITARY. 


In a few moments more the flourishing 
of trumpets and the strains of martial mu- 
sic rise above all this tumult, and the 
trumpet band of the Rifles of the Guard, 
close at hand, commence with a wild alerte, 
which is subdued after a time to the 
measure of a quick march. A few mo- 
ments of suspense pass heavily, and at 
length there appears on the red path of 
sand which looks like a carpet spread in 
the roadway, a small party of Gendarmes- 
a-Cheval, preceded by a maitre de police 
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{in full uniform, This latter officer is not 
like the quiet. gentlemen who administer 
| justice in Bow Street or Guildhall, nor 
does he resemble the more formidable- 
|looking personages who, in round hats 
and silver-bound collars, ride on whirl- 
winds and direct the storm of popular en- 
thusiasm in England. He is a soldier 
every inch, from plumed casque to spur, 
mounted on a prancing war-horse, and 
clad in a rich uniform; two and two, one 
at each side of the way, his gendarmes 
|follow him in light blue uniform with 
white facings, and with helmets and plumes 
also. They are fine-looking dragoons, and 
ride splendid horses. Behind them—but 
| who shall describe these warlike figures 
|which come on to their own music of 
| clinking steel and jingling of armor ? They 
| fill up the whole roadway with a flood of 
|color. Such might have been the Cru- 
|saders, or rather such might have been 
|the Knights of Saladin, when the Cross 


| and the Crescent met in battle. Mounted 





| on high-bred, spirited horses, which are 
| covered with rich trappings of an antique 


character, the escort of the Emperor 
comes by, and calls us at once back to the 
days of Ivan the Terrible. Their heads 
are covered with a fine chain armor—so 
fine, indeed, that some of them wear it as 
a veil before their faces, This mail falls 
over the neck and covers the back and 
chest, and beneath it glisten rich doublets 
of yellow silk. Some of the escort carry 
lances with bright pennons. All armed 
with antique carabines, pistols, and curved 
|swords. Their saddles are crested with 
silver, and rich scarfs and sashes decorate 
their waists. Their handsome faces and 
| slight sinewy frames indicate their origin. 
These are of that Circassian race, which, 
mingling its blood with the Turks, have 
removed from them that stigma of excess- 
ive ugliness that once, according to old 
historians, affrighted Europe. Their influ- 
ence on the old Muscovite type is said to 
be equally great, and the families which 
are allied with the Circassians, Mingre- 
lians, or Georgians, exhibit, we are told, a 
marked difference from the pure and un- 
mixed breed of Russian origin. 

The whole breadth of the street was 
now occupied by a glittering mass of pen- 
nons, armor, plumes, steel, and bright 
colors; the air was filled with the sounds 
of popular delight, the champing of bits 
and clinking of weapons, the flourishing of 
trumpets, and, above all, the loud voices 














of the bells. Close behind the Circassian 
escort and the wild Bashkirs comes a 
squadron of the Division of the Black Sea 
Cossacks of the Guard, in large flat black 
sheepskin caps, with red skull-pieces, long 
lances, the shafts painted red, and the 
pennons colored blue, white, and red; their 
jackets of searlet ; their horses small, hand- 
some, and full of spirit. 

The forest of red lance shafts through 
which one looked, gave a most curious as- 
pect to the gay cavalcade, A squadron 
of the Regiment of Cossacks of the Guard 
in blue, follows, Except in the shape 
of the head-dress, which is like one of our 
shakos in the olden time, and the color of 
their uniform, these men resemble the 
Black Sea Cossacks. 


THE NOBLESSE, 


Suggesting some strange likenesses and 
comparisons, there follows after these 400 
Cossacks a large body of the haute noblesse 
on horseback and in uniform, two and two, 
headed by the Marshal of the Nobility for 
the District of Moscow. Nearly all of 
these nobles are in military uniforms: 
those who are not, wear the old Russian 
boyard’s dress, a tunic glistening with 
precious stones, golden belts studded with 
diamonds, and high caps with aigrettes 
of brilliants. On their breasts are or- 
ders, stars, crosses, ribands, innumerable. 
Menschikoffs, Rostopchins, Galitzins, Wo- 
ronzoffs, Gortschakoffs, Strogonoffs, Che- 
remetieffs, Platoffs, Tolstoys, and the bear- 
ers of many other names unknown in 
Western Europe before the last century, 
are there carrying whole fortunes on their 
backs, the rulers and masters of millions 
of their fellow men; but, brilliant as they 
are, the interest they excite soon passes 
away when the next gorgeous cavalcade 
approaches, 


THE ASIATIC DEPUTIES, 


This consists of the deputies of the va- 
rious Asiatic pewplades or races which 
have submitted to Russia, all on horse- 
back, two by two. Here may be seen the 
costume of every age at one view, and all 
as rich as wealth, old family treasures, 
hoarded plunder, and modern taste, can 
make it, Bashkirs and Circassians, Tcher- 
kess, Abassians, in coats of mail and sur- 
coats of fine chain armor, Calmucks, Tar- 
tars of Kazan and the Crimea, Mingre- 
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lians, Karapapaks, Daghistanhis, Arme- 
nians, the people of Gouriel and Georgia, 
the inhabitants of the borders of the Cas- 
pian, Kurds, people of Astrakhan, Samoie- 
des, wild mountaineers from distant ran- 
ges to which the speculations of even the 
“Hertfordshire Incumbent” have never 
wandered, Chinese from the Siberian 
frontiers, Mongols, and, strange beings 
like Caliban in court-dress, Some of them 
had their uncovered hair plaited curiously 
with gold coins; others wore on the 
head only a small flat plate of precious 
metal just over the forehead ; others sheep- 
skin head-dresses studded with jewels; 
old matchlocks that might have rung on 
the battle-fields of Ivan Veliki, battle-axes, 
lances, scimitars, and daggers of every 
form, were borne by this gaudy throng, 
whose mode of riding offered ever possi- 
ble variety of the way in which a man can 
sit on a horse. Some rode without stir- 
rups, loose and graceful as the Greek war- 
riors who live on the friezes of the Parthe- 
non; others sat in a sort of legless arm- 
chair, with their knees drawn up after the 
manner of satorial equestrians. Every 
sort of bit, bridle, saddle, and horse trap- 
ping which has been used since horses 
were subjugated to man, could be seen 
here. Some of the saddle-cloths and hol- 
sters were of surpassing richness and splen- 
dor. Inthe midst of all these cavaliers, 
two attracted particular notice. One was 
a majestic-looking Turk, with an enormots 
beard and a towering turban, whose gar- 
ments were of such a rich material and 
strange cut, that one was reminded imme- 
diately of the high priest in Rembrandt’s 
picture, or of the old engravings of the 
sultan in old books of travel. The other 
was a young deputy from Gouriel, with 
clustering hair flowing down in curls from 
beneath a small patch of gold and jewels 
fixed on the top of the head, whose face 
and figure were strikingly handsome, and 
who was dressed in a magnificent suit of 
blue velvet cramoisi, flashing with pre- 
cious stones. He was a veritable Eastern 
Antinous, and was well matched with his 
beautiful horse. This cavalcade of the 
“peuplades soumtses a la Russie,’ was 
to strangers the most interesting part of 
the procession ; but it passed too quickly 
by for the eye to decompose its ingredi- 
ents. What stories of the greatness and 
magnificence of Russia will those people 
take back to their remote tribes! They 
went by bright, shifting, and indistinct as 
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a dream of the Arabian Nights. The | 
only objection one could make to this part | 
of the procession was that it was over too 
soon, and the eye wandered after it to the 
curve of the lines of soldiery that hid it 
from view. 


THE EMPEROR’S HOUSEHOLD, 


The ceremony is now becoming most 
exciting, for the carriages come in view 
round the turn of the street. They are 
preceded, however, by the pigueur of the 
Emperor on horseback, and 20 huntsmen 
in full livery, after whom rides in great 
grandeur, the Head Huntsman—the mas- 
ter of the Emperor’s hounds, or the Chef 
de la Vénerie Tieanials The first vehicle 
is an open phaeton gilt richly from stem 
to stern, and lined with crimson velvet, 
drawn by six noble horses with the richest 
trappings; at the head of each horse there 
is a footman in cocked hat, green and gold 
livery, buckskins, and patent-leather jack- 
boots, who holds his charge by a richly- 
embossed rein; the driver, barring his 
livery, seems to have been abstracted from 
Buckingham Palace. In this gay vehicle 
are seated, in uniforms of green and gold, 
two Masters of the Ceremonies of the 
Court, with huge wands of office. This 
description, bad as it is, must suffice for 
the next open phaeton and its parapherna- 
lia, in which is seated the Grand Master 
of the Ceremonies, After this carriage 
comes a Master of the Ceremonies, on 
horseback, followed by twenty-four Gen- 
tlemen of the Chamber, mounted on richly 
caparisoned horses, riding two and two. 
Another Master of the Ceremonies is next 
seen, preceding a cavalcade of twelve 
mounted chamberlains, who are stiff with 
gold lace, and covered with orders and 
ribands, Having got rid of an officer of | 
the Imperial stables, who looks very like 
a field-marshal, and two Palefreniers in 
uniforms too rich for an English General, 
we turn our attention to the following ob- 
jects: The second “* Charges de la Cour,” 
in gilt carriages, four and four, crimson 
velvet linings, green and gold footmen, 
and fine horses, Next the Marshal of the 
Court, in an open phaeton, gilt all over, 
with his grand baton of office flashing with 
gems. Next, the Grand “Charges de la 
Cour,” by four, in gilt and crimson car- 
riages, all and each drawn like the first, 





with running footmen and rich trappings, 
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* All clinquant—all in gold like heathen gods ; 
Every man that walked showed like a mine.” 


The members of the Imperial Council, 
in gilt carriages, followed the Grand 
“Oharges”—all that is esteemed wise in 
Russia, skilful in diplomacy, and venerated 
for past services, grave, astute, and polish- 
ed nobles and gentlemen, whose lives have 
been spent in devoted efforts for the ag- 
grandizement of their country, and the 
promotion of the interests of their Impe- 
rial master, their breasts bear witness to 
the favor with which they have been 
regarded. It is with strange feelings one 
gazes on the representatives of a policy so 
crafty and so ambitious as that which is 
attributed to the Russian Court, and which 
in this 19th century is supported by no 
inconsiderable part of the learning and 
logic of the statesmen of Europe. 


THE EMPEROR’S BODY GUARDS. 


As the last of the train of carriages 
passes, a noise like distant thunder rolling 
along the street announces the approach 
of the Czar. but his presence is grandly 
heralded. Immediately after the members 
of the Council of the Empire, the Grand 
Marshal of the Court rides in an open 
phaeton, gilt like the rest ; but, bright as 
is he and all about him, there comes after 
that compared with the lustre of which he 
is as a mote in the sun. In gilt casques 
of beautiful form and workmanship, sur- 
mounted by crest eagles of silver or gold, 
in milk-white coats.and gilded cuirasses 
and back-plates, approach the giants of 
the first squadron of the Chevaliers 
Gardes of His Majesty the Emperor, each 
on a charger fit for a commander in battle. 
These are the picked men of 60,000,000 
of the human race, and in stature they 
certainly exceed any troops I have ever 
seen. All their appointments are splendid, 
but it is said that they looked better in 
the days of the late Emperor, when they 
wore white buckskins and jack-boots, than 
they do now in their long trousers. The 
squadron was probably 200 strong, and 
the effect of the polished helmets, crests 
and armor, was dazzling. Their officers 
could scarcely be distinguished, except 
by their position and the extraordinary 
beauty and training of some of their 
horses, which slowly beat time, as it were, 
with their hoofs to the strains of the march. 
The First Squadron of the Garde a Cheval 
follows— 














9 All furnished—all in arms, 
All plumed like estridges that wing the wind ; 
3ated like eagles having lately bathed, 
Glittering in golden coats like images.” 





So bright, so fine, that one is puzzled to 
decide which, they or the chevaliers, are 
the bravest. 


THE CZAR, 





But as we are debating the point, the 
tremendous cheering of the people and 
the measured hurrahs of the soldiers, the 
doffed hats and the reverences of the crowd, 
the waving of handkerchiefs, and the clash 
of presenting arms, warn us that the 
“Czar of all the Russias, of the Kingdom of 
Poland, and of the Grand Duchy of Fin- 
land, which are inseparable from them,” 
is at hand, and Alexander Nicolaievitch is 
before us. His Majesty is tall and well 
formed, although he does not in stature, 
or in grandeur of person, come near to 
his father. His face bears a resemblance 
to the portraits of the Emperor Nicholas, 
but the worshippers of his deceased Ma- 
jesty declare that it is wanting in wonder- 
ful power of eye and dignity and intelli- 
gence of expression which characterized 
the father. His Majesty is dressed in the 
uniform of a general officer, and seems | 
quite simply attired, after all the splendor 
which has gone past. He wears a bur- 
nished casque with a long plume of white, | 
orange, and dark cock’s feathers, a close | 
fitting green tunic, with aguillettes and 
orders, and red trousers, and he guides 
his charger—a perfect model of symmetry 
—with ease and gracefulness. His fea-| 
tures are full of emotion as he returns with | 
a military salute on all sides the mad con- 
gratulations of his people, who really act 
as though the Deity were incarnate before 
them. It is said that several times his 
eyes ran over with tears. To all he gives | 
the same acknowledgment—raising his | 
extended hand to the side of his casque, | 
so that the forefinger rises vertically by | 
the rim in front of the ear. The effect of | 
his presence is considerably marred by the 
proximity of his suite, who have gradually 
and perhaps unwittingly closed up till they | 
are immediately behind his horse, instead | 
of leaving him isolated, as he was when 
he quitted the palace of Petrovsky. Thus | 
it happens that, before he reaches the | 
spot where the spectator is placed, he is 
nearly lost amid the crowd behind him ; | 
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and that the moment he passes, his figure 
is swallowed up in the plumed suite who 
follow. at his heels. 


THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE, 


Amid this crowd of great people we all 
search out the Grand Duke Constantine, 
whose keen stern eyes are piercing each 
window as he rides along. A counte- 
nance with more iron will, resolution, and 
energy stamped upon it, one rarely sees, 
and the Russians are not unjustifiably 
proud of the ability and activity he dis- 
played when the allied squadron was 
expected at Cronstadt. His features and 
form are cast in the Romanoff mould, 
which the portraits of ALEXANDER and 
Nicnotas have made pretty well known 
among us, 


THE WIDOWED EMPRESS. 


The Empress ALExanDRA FEopowNa, 
whose appearance excited the liveliest 
acclamations of the people, now passed 
before us, her feeble frame sustained by 
the part she had to play, so that she sur- 
prises those who know how weak and 
suffering she is when they see her porte 
and the graceful and animated bearing 
with which she acknowledges the cheers 
of the multitude. “ Ah!” say they who 
think of the old Court, “‘ who would ever 
imagine that she, who was as a feather in 
the air suspended by a breath, should live 
to see this day, and that he—son Dieuw— 
should have died before her!” Her 
Majesty was right royally and imperially 
attired, but how I cannot say. <A cloud 
of light drapery, through which diamonds 
shone like stars, floated around her, and 
on her head was a tiara of brilliants. The 
carriage in which she sat was a triumph 
of splendor—all gold and crimson velvet ; 


and on the roof, which was composed of 


similar materials, was the likeness of an 
Imperial crown. The eight horses, which 
were attached to the carriage by trappings 
and cords of gold, were the most beautiful 
in the Imperial stables, and each was led 
with a golden bridle by a palefrenier in 
grand livery. To hide from her the coach- 
man’s back, perforce turned towards Her 
Majesty’s face, there was an array of little 
pages who sat outside the coach on the 
rail with their backs towards the coach- 
man’s, and their round visages vis-a-vis 
that of the Empress. 
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CONDUCT OF THE POPULACE. | kept out of view, and were not permitted 

| to appear along the line of the procession. 

No accident of a serious character oc- | It is said that upwards of 500,000 persons 

curred in the streets, nor was there the | were present at the ceremony, and their 

smallest disturbance or violence, although | behavior on the occasion is certainly most 
the police, by order of the Emperor, were | exemplary, 


THE CORONATION OF THE CZAR. 


THE KREMLIN. tion of this sacred spot, but for the pres 


: : ; ent I must be content with saying so 
The Czar is now the Lord’s anointed. | much, 


The great ceremony which has consecrated 
his power in the eyes of so many millions 
of his subjects, has been performed with} From the Salle d’Alexandre we pass on 
rare precision and success, and with a/to the dall of St. Andrew, at the end otf 
magnificence to which no historical page- | which is the Imperial throne in purple and 
ant known to me can claim superiority. | gold, with seven steps ascending to it. 
The day—how much of our grandest ef-| Above is emblazoned “ Z’ Gil de Dieu,” 
forts depend on that which we cannot con- | surrounded by a golden glory. The walls 
trol—was beautiful. At sunrise all Mos-| are covered with blue, the color of St. 
cow was up and stirring, and ere it was | Andrew riband, with the armorial bear- 
day the hum of voices and the tramp of| ings of all the kingdoms, principalities, 
feet rose from the streets. At 6 o’clock | duchies, and provinces of the Russian Em- 
the Kremlin was assaulted by a sea of} pire, and between the windows are repre- 
human beings, who lashed themselves | sented in gilt relief the chain and cross 
angrily against the gates, and surged in | of the Apostle. At the upper end of the 
like waves through the portals. This is | hall, on the left-hand side, there is a great 
to the Russians what the Tower, St.| crowd of persons at one side of a small 
Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the cathe-| table. They are feasting their eyes on 
drals, and the universities, all in one, would | the crowa, the sceptre, and the globe, 
be to an Englishman: “ It is the heart | which will be used presently in the great 
and the soul of Moscow, as Moscow is the | ceremony of the day. The only praise 
heart and the soul of Russia.” It is her | that can be given to diamonds belongs to 
historical monument and the temple of her | those in the crown—they are very big and 
faith. Against these walls have been bro-| very bright. The crown is a cluster ot 
ken the hordes which for so many centu- | K oh-i-noors, and there is a wreath of dia- 


ries sought to destroy in its cradle the | monds in the form of oak leaves around it 
Hercules which was born to crush them, | which is dazzling as the sun himself. Many 
and within them have passed most of the | of these brilliants are the size of pistol-ball: 
great events which are the landmarks | of the good old duelling diameter. As to 
in Russian history. Here is all that is | the sceptre, there is a tip to it formed ot 
most precious and most sacred to the Rus-| a famous diamond, which one is almost 
sian race—the tombs of the kings, dukes, | afraid to talk about. I really would not 
and ezars, the palaces, the cathedrals, the | venture to state how large it seems to be, 
treasures, the tribunals, the holy images, | and shall content myself by saying that 
the miraculous relics, so dear to this giant | this is the precious stone for which Cath- 
of the Sclavonic race. In form it is an ir-| erine IJ. gave nearly £80,000 and a large 
regular polygon, with a tower at each | pension for life to arunaway slave. ( id. 
angle of the walls. Ji is bounded by the | every story-book). Turning away from 
river on one side, and by boulevards mark- | those important ingredients in the cere- 
ing the course of an ancient stream, now | monial of to-day, let us look at what is 
as dry as Cephisus, on the other, and its | curious or worthy of notice in the hall it- 
walls define accurately the size of the| self. The diamonds will remain for ever, 
whole city of Moscow in the days of the | and will be just regarded with the same 
early Czars. jeeling of traditionary stupid admiration 

I had intended a more minute descrip- |’as they are now, till some chymist fashion 
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them, like Prince Rupert’s drops, by the 
dozen. There are objects here which will 
not last so long. 


THE MEN WHO FOUGHT AGAINST 
NAPOLEON I. 


In two long lines, from door to door of 
the Hall of St. Andrew and of the Hall of 
St. George, are drawn up the Grenadiers 
of the Palace, the veterans of the last war. 
To me those fine old soldiers were more 


interesting and attractive than all the dis- | 


play of riches and the blaze of gold and 
silver around and above us. Their dress 
recalled the days of those Titanic struggles 
which shook all Europe. 
skin cap, with white tassels and gilt cords, 
the ample, broad-chested coatee and cross 
belts, and the white pantaloons with many 
buttons at the outer side from the knee to 
the foot, reminded one of the time when 
Kutusoff and Blucher and Murat and 
Wellington were the heroes of fast-recur- 
ring battles. ‘These men are picked from 
various regiments, with some regard per- 
haps to size, but certainly with undoubted 


claims on the score of service, for there is 
not one of them who does not bear five or 


six ribands and crosses or medals on his 
breast. As you walk along that wall of 
soldiers it is difficult to believe that they 
have lived under three Emperors, and 
have fought against the great Napoleon. 
They are all in perfect preservation. The 
only thing to betray old age is a certain 
stiffness about the knee, and those impla- 
cable and invincible and inevitable wrinkles 
which will come upon us as records of so 
many lustres. The hair is jet black, the 
moustache is lustrous and dark as the 
boot which was wont to affright the feline 
of our boyhood, and the whiskers—tor old 
Russia wore whiskers—are of the same 
fine polish. 
may be thrown at such evidences of ju- 
venility on the part of men who have seen 
the horrors of the Beresina, and who be- 
held Murat turn his back at Yaroslavitz, 
is removed, however, when you see that 
the veteran who touches his moustache 
blackens the fingers of his glove ; he has 
had his hair dyed just as his boots have 
been polished—for effect. Some of these 
veterans are historical monuments—some 
have served under Suwaroff at Ismail and 
in Italy—others have marched triumph- 
antly into Paris—others have crossed the 
Balkans with Diebitch. Of all their nu- 
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The huge bear- | 
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The surprise into which you 
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merous decorations these veterans seem 
to prize the Paris medal and riband the 
most, and they point to it with great pride, 
though it hangs amid memorials of tre- 
mendous battle-fields, How these rugged 
old warriors, the relics of Austerlitz, Fried- 
land, Eylau, Pultowsk, and the Borodino 
must smile in their hearts at the medal 
which has this day been given away to near- 
ly all Russia on account of the late war. 
‘the line in which the soldiers were dressed 
was perfect ; the men were six paces apart, 
and from time to time the General on 
duty for the day moved up and down the 
ranks, took bearings with his eye from 
breast to breast, and dressed them with 
his own hands. They were of different 
height, being selected for merit and ser- 
vice, but on an average they were six feet 
high. 





FORTSCHAKOFF AND MENSCHIKOFF. 


In a quiet group, beside a golden pillar, 
there stands Gortschakoff, whose name 
will be ever associated with that masterly 
retreat which deprived France and Eng- 
gland of half their triumph. When last 
the writer saw that gaunt great figure it 
was stalking up the aisle of St. Paul’s at 
the funeral of our great Duke. Since 
then years—and a few months which 
brought with them such cares as years 
seldom know—have bowed down his 
figure, and have wrinkled that broad high 
brow. The Prince is covered with orders, 
| crosses, and ribands; stars of diamonds 
glitter on his breast ; but there is an air 
of gravity and care about him which 
shows that these honors have not been 
lightly bought. His eyes are dim, and 
the use of a pair of black-mounted spec- 
tacles adds to the severity of the expres- 
sion of his face. It is very striking indeed 
to see the number of Russian officers who 
are obliged to resort to such aids to im- 
perfect vision. There must be something 
peculiar in their habits, or in the climate, 
which renders it necessary for a large 
proportion of military men to wear 
glasses. 

In another spot Prince Menschikoff, 
who is still a favorite with the Russians, 
is speaking with his usual dryness of man- 
ner to an attentive little audience. The 
Prince is very sore respecting the criti- 
cism to which he has been exposed for his 
plan of defence at the Alma; and the let- 

|ters which have appeared in the public 
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papers from him and his accusers, are a 
new feature in Russian journalism. The 
Prince’s friends say that his plan was 
frustrated by the neglect of the Gen- 
eral who commanded the left wing to 
carry out his instructions; these were, to 
allow five or six battalions of the French 
to get up to the edge of the plateau, and 
then to attack them, and hurl them down 
on the columns ascending from below ; but 


instead of doing so, the General permitted | 


nine or ten battalions and a battery of 
artillery to crown the heights ere he as- 
sailed them with all his force, and then 
they were too strong to be dislodged. 
However this may be, it is certain that 


the Russians regard Prince Menschikoff | 


as the most accomplished General they 


possess, so far as regards the theory of| 


war. He is extremely well-read in many 
branches of learning, and is said to be as 
various and versatile as our own Achito- 
phel—chymist, doctor, naturalist, geologist, 
lawyer, diplomatist, soldier, sailor, etc. 
His manner is imperious and harsh, albeit 
he is given to theory and reverie rather 
than action, and he never “ receives” at 
his house, or studies the arts of popularity. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS, 


Amid these warriors and statesmen, 
ladies in full court dress are pressing 
towards the inner apartments of the 
palace, radiant with diamonds, for the 
display of which the Muscovite head-dress 
now in vogue is peculiarly adapted. 
This consists of a high circlet or coronet 
of satin velvet, or cloth, which encom- 
passes the top of the head, and is studded 
with precious stones. Persians, in high 


black sheepskin caps, and rich loose dresses | 
of finest silk, and gossamer shawls—flat- | 
faced Tartar deputies, wild delegates from | 
the further Caspian littoral, Georgians, | 


Circassians, Abasses, Tcherkesses, Min- 
grelians, Ourelians, Moguls, Gourians, 
Daghestantees, Koords, Lapps, Kalmucks, 
Khirgesses, Cossacks—mingling with Rus- 
sians, French, English, Spaniards, Romans, 
Greeks, Austrians, Prussians, Saxons, 
Danes—here was an epitome of the Asia- 
tic and European races, all in their finest 
bravery, mingling together in the narrow 
compass of two grand halls. 


THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 
The foreign ambassadors and ministers 
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Morny, at 8 o’clock, will descend from 
their carriages at the northern angle of 
this outer estrade. Just a minute or two 
before 9 o’clock there is a great commo- 
tion among the people, who are closely 
packed in this outer court, and the gen- 
darmes riding gently through them make 
a lane for the first carriage of the French 
Embassy. It comes up right gorgeously 
—running footmen, bewigged coachman, 
grand chasseur—a regular glass coach, all 
gold hanging ; the horses and harness are 
unexceptionable, but it is rather startling 
to hear in the Kremlin a vigorous inter- 
pellation addressed from the dignitary on 
the box to the leading palefrenier, “‘ Now 
then, Bill! why the don’t you leave 
the ’osses’ ’eds alone ?” The reply is lost 
in the Russian cries of attention along the 
line as Count de Morny descends from his 
carriage and steps on the estrade, where 
he is received by a High Chamberlain in 
waiting. His Excellency is dressed & 
rigueur, and is really a well-appointed 
“ fine-looking gentleman,” as our great 
| Pendennis would say. Some of his suite 
| have arrived on horseback, and the other 
| carriages of the embassy are rather put 
into the shade by the splendor of their 
chief ’s, 








THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR, 


The next carriage, which is not so 
showy, but is in other respects at least as 
good as the Count’s coach, is that of the 
English Ambassador, who with the Count- 
ess Granville, descend, are received by the 
Chamberlain, and in a like manner enter 
the Cathedral. Lord Granville is dressed 
in the Windsor uniform, and his wife, who 
| to all our eyes is dressed with great rich- 
ness and taste, is quite glorious with 
diamonds. The horses are worthy of the 
best turn-out in “the park.” Que voulez 
| de plus? The second carriage contains 
| the Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford, 
the Earl of Lincoln, and Col. the Hon. 
Arthur Hardinge ; the third, Lord Gran- 
ville’s brothers and Lady Margaret Leve- 
son-Gower, Lord Ward, and Col. Maude, 
Royal Horse Artillery, (of the famous old 
I troop of Crimean report ;) the others, 
Sir R. Peel, and Lady Emily Peel, and 
Lord Ashley, Lord Seymour, the Hon. 
Gerald Ponsonby, &c.; there were also 
in attendance Lord Cavendish, Lord Dal- 








keith, Capt. King, Mr. Luter, Sir John 


who assembled at the palace of M, de} Acton, Sir R. King. May it be said, we 
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were all proud of our fair countrywomen, | 
who might have well dared comparison, 
had there been any to institute, with the 
ladies of other Embassies? The fact is, 
that there were none, for ours is the only 
Embassy with “ ladies” attached ; and, as | 
for the Legations, there are only two— | 
that of the United States (to which Mrs. | 
Colt and Miss Jarvis are attached) and of 
Saxony (which is represented by the 
Baron and Baroness de Seebach) which 
are gallant enough to come with their | 
wives to Moscow. 
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ready thronged with spectators of the 
lower classes and masses of soldiery. This 
way is on the verge of the plateau on 
which the Kremlin stands, over the course 
of the Moskwa. Nearer to the river 
there is another broad path, close to the 
outer wall which surrounds the ancient 
fortress and overlooks the stream, and al- 
ready the artillerymen are standing by the 
guns mounted on one of the old Gothic 
forts which break the lines of the crenel- 
lated wall. The people are here also— 
their faces turned upto the white walls oi 


| the palace. At the other side of the 


DIAMONDED ESTERHAZY,. 


And now, amid a little battalion of bare- 
headed running footmen, a very fine old 
coach, with a poor team of horses, drives 
up, and from it descends—W hat is this ? 
A very fine old gentleman, indeed, some- | 
what gone in years, but right royal and 
splendid in air and attire. It is Prince Paul 
Esterhazy, Ambassador of Austria, He is 
dressed in pure silk or velvet, with a huzzar 
jacket of the same material, braided all over 
with pearls. Diamonds flash forth from 
all the folds of his clothing. His maroon- 
colored boots, which come up to the knee, 
are crusted with pearls and diamonds, and 
on his heels are spurs of brilliants which 
glitter finely in the sunshine. One would 
almost be proud to be kicked by such a 
boot, but perhaps such an honor is only | 
reserved for the great and noble. His 
Excellency has a very brilliant suite. 

| 
VIEW FROM THE KREMLIN : ASSOCIATIONS. | 

From the Salle Ste. André the doors on | 
one side lead to the fine promenade which | 
is formed on the top of the first story of| 
the facade of the Imperial Palace. As we | 
stepped out on this esplanade, a sight such 
as can neither be described nor forgotten 
met the eye. It was yet early—about 
half-past 6 o’clock; the sun shining from 
the left lighted up the gilt domes and vanes 
of the Kremlin, and of the churches on the 
right of the picture, with a rich orange 
flame, that seemed to die away or gather 
fresh vividness as the rolling vapors of| 
the morning rolled up more densely from 
the river, or thinned away before the fickle 
breeze. The view is bounded by the 
Kremlin on the left, and on the right by 
the buildings of the palace, at the end of 
the fagade. Below the spectator there is 
the carriage way, outside the palace, al- 





river, which is about 200 yards across, 
there is another walk lined with houses— 
a veritable quay, on which men and wo- 
men and childven are standing. in groups, 
looking towards the Kremlin. Behind 
this line of houses opens out the city like 
some great sea; the houses are hidden al- 
most by the thick haze of Russian autumn, 
but above it for many miles, in every pos- 
sible shape, cupola, turret, dome, spire, 
cross, minaret, rise to greet the sun, and 


| reflect his rays upon their gilded surfaces. 
| It is impossible to imagine this scene. It 


is in vain, indeed, that the eye which 
gazes on it, seeks as it were, to seize the 
details of the world of clock-towers, palac- 
es, churches, and public buildings, which 
seems to extend as far as the horizon it- 
self, springing up amid, and separated by, 


| boulevards, meadows, gardens, and small 


plantations. 
All the architectures, as all the nations 
of the globe, are represented here. Here 


a strange-looking dome reminds yon of 


Calcutta or some Indian city ; beside it is 


the mural tower and Gothic battlement of 


the Crusade; the sentries on the fire- 
towers seem gigantic in the haze, and just 
as you begin to fancy they are warders on 
the donjon keep, you make out that the 
tower is not Norman, but very modern 
Byzantine, and that the man wears the 
long coat and flat cap of active service. 
There you see Chinese willow-pattern 
edifices beside Gothic churches, next to a 
green dome fantastically carved like a pro- 
digious pine-apple. The fog, half smoke, 
half vapor, is tinged with many colors, as 
it rolls amid this forest of glittering spires 
and domes, and the vast mosaic of varie- 
gated cloud roofs and house tops. 

- As one gazed upon this scene he could 
not help being startled if he remembered 
that fourty-four years ago Napoleon look- 
ed down on a similar scene from the walls 
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of the old Kremlin. Next Sunday, indeed, 
one week hence, will be the anniversary 
of that fatal entry into Moscow which 
France has searce avenged at Sebastopol. 
It was on the anniversary of this day that 
England and France for the last day pour- 
ed that desolating stream of fire and 
iron on the devoted city which heralded 
the grand assault, and on this very day, 
just two years ago, the allied squadrons 
sailed from Varna to their rendezvous at 
Baltshik to prepare for the descent on 
the Crimea, As Moscow has arisen from 
its ashes so will Sebastopol arise from its 
ruins. But hark! There once again is 
the old familiar voices of the Russian can- 
non—a flash of fire spirts from an embra- 
sure below, and the thick white smoke 





rushes into the air. Thank Heaven, the 
dull roar of the iron messenger of death is ; 
not heard again, but instead of that angry | 
voice the bells of the Church of the As- | 
sumption ring out merrily, and at the 
signal the thousand bells of Moscow 
take up the chorus, and at the same time 
ten thousand voices of the people 
mingle together in a deep murmur. It is 
7 o'clock. The echoes of cannon shake 


the old Kremlin twenty-one times in rapid 


succession. This is the signal for the va- 
rious persons engaged in the ceremonial 
to repair to the places indicated in the 
programme and ordre du jour. 


THE BANQUETTING HALL: THE GLARE OF 
SILVER AND GOLD. 


Let us now enter the banquetting-hall. 
Surely here are the riches of the world! 





Such a glare of gold plate, such a wild 
profusion of goblets, vases, cups, salvers, 
heaped on tables, massed on sideboards or 
carved stands along the walls of this glit- 
tering room! . This is the Granovitaya 
Palata, the Hall of the Ancient Tsars (for 
so the Russians spell the word in French.) 
Can it be described? Assuredly not by 
the pen, nor by the pencil of any artist 
but one who can dip his brush in the hues 
of the rainbow. The low, many-arched 
roof of the hall is sustained by a huge 
square pillar in the centre, round which is 
placed a platform with receding ledges, to 
the height of nine or ten feet, each ledge 





groaning with ancient vase and dishes in 
gold and silver. Some of these are of the 
quaintest form and curious workmanship— | 
models of old castles and palaces, strange | 
animals, battle-pieces, birds—craftily work- | 
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ed in past centuries by forgotten descend- 
ants of Tubal-Cain, and each a museum in 
itself. On the right hand of the hall, on 
entering, there is a buffet which seems 
crushed beneath the masses of gold vessels 
upon it, each a study, but enriched above 
all by the grand cup from Benvenuto’s 
own hand, for which Russia paid the sum 
of £10,000 sterling. On the left there is 
an estrade for the orchestra and for the 
singers, among whom are Lablache, 
Dumeric, Bosio, Calzolari, and Tagliafico. 
It is covered with cramoisied purple vel- 
vet, with gold fringes and borders... .. 
On the left of the pillar are placed two 
tables, extending the whole length of the 
room, for the guests. These are weighed 
down likewise with gold and silver plates, 
goblets, plateaux, epergnes, and salvers. 
The chairs, of white and gold, with crim- 
son velvet seats, are placed at the left 
sides of the tables only, so that all the 
guests will have their faces turned towards 


| their Majesties. 


BRITONS IN THE RUSSIAN SERVICE. 
Such are the glories of the banquet- 

room of the Czar. If you do not wish 

to be as miserable as Midas, come forth 


| into the fresh air, and get a look at the 


pure blue sky, which is shining with 
heaven’s own brightness. Descend the 
scarlet staircase between files of the 
Chevalier Guard, the Garde A Cheval, 
the Cuirassiers of the Guard, the Grena- 
diers of the Guard—all now dismounted 
and forming a fence bristling with sabres 
between the scarlet cloth and the nobility. 
Pass by the Church of the Assumption, 
and out under the archway to the outer 
court of the Kremlin—the scarlet cloth 
still is beneath our feet, and the raised 
estrade on which the Emperor walks after 
leaving the Church is carried round out- 
side into the outer court, close to th 
galleries erected for the occasion, till it 
reénters the inner court by the archway 
at the south-eastern extremity. This es- 
trade is protected by a railing, and 
at each sido there is a wall of soldiers, 
part of which—a detachment of the Lan 


|cers of the Guard—is commanded by 


Major Hall, who is descended from an 
English family. And here I may men- 
tion that among the Russian officers I 
have met, there are bearers of the name 
of Ramsay, Grieg, Bell, Ochterlony, etc. 
The first—who is the descendant of an 
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Dalhousie—is one of the ablest generals 
in the service, and was specially engaged 
in the defence of Finland; the others are 
most likely the representatives of those 
adventurous soldiers and sailors of fortune 
who flocked from Scotland to lead the 
battalions of Northern Europe to victory 
by their discipline, valor, and sagacity. 


THE IMPERIAL COUPLE—ENTRY INTO THE 
CATHEDRAL, 


Now the Imperial Dais comes in sight? 
and the Emperor himself presents him- 
self to the people, not amid cheers, but 
loud shrill cries which overpower the 
tolling of the bells, the crash of arms, and 
the loud flourish of drums and trumpets, 
which rise all around us. Before him 
march two priests with a gold basin full 
of holy water, which an Archbishop 
sprinkles profusely on the scarlet cloth. 

The Emperor, who possesses the 
personal advantages of the Romanoff fa- 
mily—a fine erect and stately figure— 
marched with a measured stride, and 
bowed right and left as he passed down 
to the estrade. The Empress followed 
behind him, under the same dais, with 
thirteen ladies of honor around her, and 
her appearance was the signal for repeat- 
ed outbursts of cheering. Her Majesty 
was dressed with the utmdst simplicity, 
and presented a most charming contrast 
to the glare by which she was surround- 
ed. There was a gracefulness in her 
movements—a quiet dignity and gentle- 
ness which touched every heart, and 
turned every eye even from the person of 
her Imperial husband. As the dais was 
borne down the steps amid the sheen of 
glittering sword-blades flourished at the 
presence of the Emperor, the picture offer- 
ed by the Court ofthe Kremlin was such as 
one seldom sees—the splendor of the pa- 
geant, the steady lines of the soldiery, the 
waving masses of the galleries as they rock- 
ed to and fro in their homage and ecstacy. 
A platoon of the Chevalier Gardes followed 
the dais, and after them came a member 
of each family of the High Russian no- 
bility, three and three, behind whom 
again, in strange juxtaposition, marched 
% band of artisans and manufacturers ; 
after them followed the corps of 1st Guild 
of Merchants, by threes; and the proces 
sion was closed by another platoon of the 
Chevalier Gardes. The flourishing of 
VOL, XL.—NO. IL. 





old Scottish family, bearing the arms of 
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trumpets, the strains of the numerous 
bands, the cheers of the people, the 
measured hurrahs of the soidiery, the roll 
of drums, the clang of bells, deafened the 
ears, and almost overwhelmed the senses. 
The Metropolitans of Moscow and of Nov- 
gorod, who had previously blessed and 
watered the Imperial Ensign, stood at 
the door of the Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion, and as their Majesties approached, 
the former presented them the Holy Hood 
to kiss, which they did most reverently, 
and the latter sprinkled them with holy 
water. 


ZFFECT ON THE RUSSIAN SPECTATORS. 


We are now inside the cathedral with 
them, and we are about to witness a cer- 


emony instinct with meaning, and fall of 


sacred solemnity to the mind of the un- 
sophisticated Russian, The eye unin- 
formed by the spirit cannot rightly inter- 
pret a great symbolical representation, 
and we must for the moment put aside 
our modern-day, constitutional, and essen- 
tially English ideas, if we would rightly 
appreciate the effect of what we are about 
to witness. Some notion of its significance 
will be conveyed to the English mind by 
the thought that it is in the eyes of the 
Russian people the sacrament and visible 
consecration of the absolute power of one 
man over 60,000,000 of his fellow beings. 
Something of the terror inspired by such 
an idea is modified by the fact generally 
and heartily believed, that, in the present 
instance, the Prince who is to be invested 
with such awful power is mild in disposi- 
tion, upright in character, and sincerely 
desirous that his reign should conduce to 
the happiness and welfare of his people. 
Let us for the moment try to identify 
ourselves in thought with one of his peo- 
ple. The Russian finds himself in the 
centre of the magnificent church, every 
inch of whose walls glitters with gold, and 
whose pictorial sides offer to his eyes alle- 
gorical representations of his faith, On 
the one hand he sees the saints under the 
altar of the Apocalypse, looking up to 
Heaven with the agonized cry, “How 
long, O Lord?” -On the other he views 
the avenging flames glaring out of the pit 
of the wicked; while from the top of the 
gorgeous ceiling a gigantic head of the 
Saviour looks down in peace, and gives 
consolation to his soul. All around him 
are the sacred relics and images of the 
9 
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saints, and before him, raised on a plat- 
form, and under a canopy of velvet and 
gold, are the thrones of the Czars John 
III, and Michael Feodorowitch, prepared 
now for the Emperor and Empress, the 
inauguration of whose Heaven-bestowed 
power he is about to witness. 


THE CEREMONY. 


The Empress Dowager and the Impe- 
rial family have already entered the church 
and taken their places on the platform 
around the thrones. Amid the ringing 
of bells and the shouts of the populace the 
young Emperor and his bride reach the 
entrance of the church. And now they 
detach themselves from the crowd of offi- 
cials about them, and passing along the 
gorgeous screen that separates the chan- 
cel from the church, they fall on their 
knees before the images of the saints, kiss 
with fervent reverence the sacred relics, 
and offer up silent prayers to Heaven. 
Let the perfect grace and earnestness with 
which the young Empress performs these 
acts be noted. She is richly attired in a 
white robe, studded with the finest jewels, 
but her head is adorned only by her own 
luxuriant hair, without a single ornament. 
Her right hand is ungloved, and with this 
she repeatedly crosses herself as she per- 
forms her religious offices, not mechanical- 
ly, as if going through part of a prescrib- 
ed ceremony, but fervently, religiously, 
and with the grace of perfect womanhood. 
And now the Emperor, followed by his 


bride, mounts the platform of the throne, | 


and repeats from a book delivered to him 


by the Archbishop of Moscow, the confes- | 


sion of his Christian faith. He then re- 


ceives the benediction of the Archbishop, | 


and suddenly the choir, which has hither- 


to preserved silence, bursts out in psalms | 
and praise to God, and the holy building | 


vibrates with the ring of their harmonious 
voices. There is no note of organ nor 
sound of other instrument. 


astonishing power and precision, need no 
support; the plaintive soprano voices 


deep tones of the rich basses, and the sus- 


tained harmony, solemn and affecting, | 
But | 


throbs through the holy building. 
already the Imperial mantle of silver and 


ermine, richly studded with gems, is in | 
the hands of the Archbishop, who pro- | 
ceeds to clasp it round the shoulders of 


The singers, | 
admirably organized, and chanting with | 
of | 
the boys rise clear and distinct above the 


MOSCOW. 
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| His Majesty. Next follows the great 
Crown, which is placed by the same hands 
on the Imperial head, reverently bent to 
receive it; and the sceptre and globe are 
then delivered to His Majesty, who, in 
vested with these royal insignia, seats 
himself on the throne, The Empress now 
| approaches with a meek yet dignified air, 
and falls on her knees before the Emperor. 
His Majesty lifting the Crown from hi 
own head, touches with it that of the Em 
press, and again seats it on his own brows. 
A lesser crown is then brought, which th 
Emperor places on the head of the Em 
ress, where it is properly adjusted by th 
Mistress of the Robes, and His Majesty, 
having invested his bride with the Impe 
rial mantle, draws her towards him and 
tenderly embraces her. 

This is the signal for the whole Impe- 
rial family, with the foreign Princes, to 
approach and congratulate their Majes 
ties; and nothing can be more touching 
than the spectacle, from the evident ea: 
nestness with which embraces (which ar 
indeed the expression of the deep and 
cordial love which binds in one com 
mon bond of tenderness all the member: 
of the Imperial family) are received an 
returned. Oh! for that touch of natw 
which makes the whole world kin. How 
electric is its effect! Here, in the midst o! 
a ceremony necessarily stiff and formal, 
there is suddenly on the part of the prin 
cipal performers a genuine outburst of na 
tural feeling, and mark its effect—ther 
is scarcely a dry eye among the masses 
crowded in the church, while the feeb 
frame of the Empress-Mother totters wit): 
outstretched arms towards the Imperia 
son, and passionately clasps and hold: 
him in a long embrace; and tears ani 
smiles mingle together as the little Gran: 
Dukes are seen to clamber up to the sid 
of their father and uncle, who has to stoo) 
low in order to reach the little faces whic! 
asked to be kissed. 

But the most important and solem: 
part of the ceremony has now to be per 
formed, and there is a general stillness in 
the church, as the Emperor descends from 
his throne and proceeds to the entranc: 
of the chancel. He is met there by th 
Archbishop of Moseow, who holds in hi- 
hands the sacred vessel which contains tl 
‘holy oil. Stretching forth his right hand, 
the venerable father takes a golden branch), 
with which, having dipped it in the conse- 
| crated oil, he anoints the forehead, eye- 
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lids, nostrils, ears, hands, and breast of 





| 


the Emperor, pronouncing the solemn | 


words—“ Impressio doni Spiritus Sancti.” 

The act is done, and Russian eyes look 
with awe upon the Anointed of God, the 
Delegate of His power, the High Priest of 
His Church, at once Emperor and Patvri- 
arch, consecrated and installed in his high 
temporal and spiritual office. A salvo of 
cannons, the bray of trumpets, the roll of 
drums, announce the completion of the 
sacred act to the ears of those who are 
without the church and cannot witness it. 

THE CELEBRITIES AGAIN, 

As the brilliant procession passes out of 
the church, the Russians, with eager eyes, 
seek out and distinguish their illustrious 
fellow-countrymen. ‘There in the rear of 
the Emperor walks the man now famous 
throughout Europe, the young and gal- 
lant soldier, the defender of Sebastopol, 
the intrepid Todtleben. His carriage is 
noble, and full of hero-like decision, but 
his step falters, and he limps on with the 
aid of a cane, which tells how sorely he 
still suffers from a wound received in the 
trenches before the town which his genius 
so long defended. His countenance is full 
of intelligence, yet mild and modest; his 
chin, the most remarkable feature in his 
face, is finely developed, and bespeaks the 
iron will which belongs to the great sol- 
dier. All eyesare uponhim. There, too, 
walks the friend of the Emperor Nicholas, 
the guardian of his son, the negotiator of 
the treaty of Paris, the upright and gal- 
lant Orloff; and there also is descried the 
world-famous Menschikoff, who was select- 
ed for that disastrous mission to Constanti- 
nople, out of which grew the war—the 
* Menschikoff au patelot” as some foreign- 
er irreverently whispers. But the foreign- 
er, too, is engagedin looking among foreign- 
ers for distinguished individuals and dis- 
tinguished things, among which latter 
must not be omitted the famous pearl-em- 
broidered coat of the Hungarian noble, | 
Prince Esterhazy, the Ambassador of | 
Austria, There, too, stands the Ambassa- | 
dor of France, and beside him that of | 
England, wearing the distinction (as 
Prince Metternich called it) of a diplo- 
matic coat unadorned with a single star | 
or order. 


rik CROWNED CZAR ; IDOLATROUS HOMAGE, 


Presently forth stalks the Emperor. | 
But now he wears an Imperial robe, and | 









on his head there is a crown of dazzling 
splendor. The sun’s rays seem to seek 


| congenial light in those flashing diamonds. 


The eye cannot bear the brilliancy, and 
the mujik and the prostrate Russian may 
| well be pardoned if, with his iraagination 
heated by all that he has seen and heard 
—the chanting of the choirs, the carillons 
of bells, the strains of music, and the 
clamor of voices —he thinks he sees a 
halo of heavenly glory around the Im- 
perial head. Such homage to a man can 
only be pardoned on the ground that he 
is the elect and anointed of the Lord; 


| and indeed, had one come from the skies 


with all the power and glory of a celestial 
messenger, he could scarce have excited 
more fervor of adoration than did the 
Czar, as, with his figure drawn up to th 
highest, his eye flashing, and his cheek 
flushed, but his tread as firm as a lion’s, 
he came forth from the church and stood, 
with globe and sceptre in his hands, in 
the blaze of the sun before his people. 


|In how many wild tongues, with what 


| wind through the archway or . 


frantic gesticulations, did they call on 
Heaven to bless him! Many a tear rolled 
down the rugged cheeks of the rude Cos- 
sacks, and in many a strange dialect did 
the descendants of distant races implore 
their common father to pour down every 
blessing on him who represented their 
forgotten conquest, bondage, and thral- 
dom, and the influence of whose name 
alone bound them up with the Russian 
people. What might not be done with 
such subjects, and with such devotion and 
such faith? The flourishing of trumpets, 
the crash of bands, the noble swell of the 
national anthem, “God preserve the 
Czar,” which nearly equals our own, the 
roll and tuck of drums, the bells, the 
voices of the people—all these formed a 
strange mélange of sound, and stunned 
the ear; but when the Czar, passing out 
by the archway on our right, made his 
appearance to the larger crowd, there was 
a noise like a roar of thunder, or the 
waves of the sea, which swallowed up all 
else. The people on the terraces below, 
on the banks of the river, and in the 
streets outside the Kremlin, took up the 
ery and shouted like the rest, and some, | 
am told, went on their knees in the dust 
and prayed for the Czar. 

In a few minutes the procession began to 
iv left, and 
to pass before the Cathedra. sf Michael. 
The priests in golden state surplice were 































































































































































































































































































132 THE MODERN 
waiting at the gates, and as the Emperor | 
and Empress (whom we have quite for-| 
gotten in all this wild triumph of adula- | 
tion and Czar-worship) came up, to sprinkle 
them with holy water, and give them the 
cross to kiss. On entering, the Czar and 
Czarina kiss the holy reliques, and kneel 
down to pray before the tombs of their 
ancestors, after which the Domine salvum 
Jac is thanted, and the Emperor and Em- 
press continue their short march for a few 
yards to the Church of the Annunciation, 
where the same ritual is observed. 

On their way, the cheers, the music, 
the bells, the cannon never cease. It is 
just 1 o’clock as the procession begins to 
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Palace, through the walls of which, how- 
ever, those sounds must follow him. 


MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL THE CERE- 


MONIES. 


THE 


The Czar has signalized the day of his 
coronation by publishing a most important 
ukase, which contains an amnesty and 
lays the foundation for great reforms. 
The following points are contained in it: 
a civic and military medal for all who took 
part, directly or indirectly, in the war. 
Freedom from military service for four 
years throughout the Empire. <A most 
equitable assessment of the poll-tax, Th 
Emperor accords an amnesty to the poli- 





ascend the perron rouge. The enthusiasm 


is boundless as His Majesty turns, and | 
and with outraised arm seems to return | 
He bows to | 


the blessings of his people. 
all around as he reaches the landing, and, 
standing forth from under the dais, looks 
down upon the scene below. In a few 
moments more he turns, and is lost to 
sight in the interior of the magnificent 


tical offenders of 1826 and 1831. All th 
Jews of the Empire are freed from the 
special burdens of the recruitment that 
still oppressed them. The children of sol- 


| diers that were brought up by the State, 
| and as such formed part hitherto of th 
| army, in which they were bound to serve 
| as soldiers, are all restored to their rela- 
| tions. 
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of preaching the Gospel to the poor, in 
the demerits or merits of preaching ; and | localities where they could and would 
preachers do not always consider them-| attend. They cannot be expected, in 
selves obliged by advice or counsel. Pro-| working clothes, to enter fine pews, in 
fessor H. P. Tappan, of New-York, has | splendid edifices, erected in fine situations. 
issued a pamphlet under this title.* The | They always doubt the nature of their 
address is a very sensible production, and | welcome. Some experiments have been 
in some of its pages, eloquence of a goodly | tried since that date in Edinburgh, Glas- 
order exists; yet, however valuable, it | gow, and Aberdeen, and in other towns, 
scarcely meets our expectations from the | with considerable success, In Aberdeen, 
title selected, only because the Professor | Mr. Wilson, a gentleman formerly cor- 
goes into one channel and we expected | nected with the press, has become the 
him to take another. means of revolutionizing one locality in 

Ten years since, we urged the necessity | that city, and converting the site of an old 
__— |show booth into that of an Independent 
Chapel, attended by an attentive audience, 


Frw subjects are more dangerous than | 
















* London: Ward and Co. 












THE 


drawn from the district; and no money 


has ever been better laid out in that city. | public worship, and the excellence of the 
Even upon the temporal balance of profit | organ is often an attraction. 


and loss,.a general effort to reach all 
classes in their respective localities would 


x 
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England presents a different aspect of 


The dissent- 
ing churches chiefly want this allurement; 
but they do not seem to influence many 


be highly profitable. Eternity opens out | of the population, who have grown up in 
| carelessness of the present, and contempt 
|of the future, The casual attempts to 


a wider view of the case, 

The science of preaching appears some- 
how to be neglected. We have, in Scot- 
land, nearly three thousand congregations 
of Evangelical Protestants, nearly all 
Presbyterians, and inferring an 
number of gentlemen by education, de- 
voted to their private and public instruc- 
tion, after a careful training for their work. 
Amongst this little army we could proba- 
bly mame all who have distinguished 
themselves by great aptitude and success 
as public speakers. And yet public speak- 
ing is their profession, and eloquence 
should be a sine gua non in its adoption. 
We may be told that some difficulty 
would be felt in the supply of eloquent 
men; but the art is not encouraged, 

In the pulpit it is absolutely repressed 
by mayy persons. The line of persuasion 
adopted is not persuasive, but argumenta- 
tive, and in the dryest sense of the term 
logical. We hear the same doctrines too 
minutely defended and enforced in regu- 
lar succession, although very few persons 
in many congregations, and none in some 
—deny or doubt them; while they need 
to have them applied.to daily duties and 
daily life. Illustrative statements are 
generally ayoided as beneath the dignity 
of the topic. They were not so considered 
by the Author of the Gospel and his 
Apostles. They are not regarded in that 
light by those who now attract large 


equal | 


audiences, and may be considered more 
| 


than unusually useful. 


It will be quite understood that we 


neither undervalue the acquirements nor 
the talents of the Christian ministry in this 
country. We blame neither the one nor 
the other, while we think that their appli- 
cation to a style somewhat different from 
the common course might render them 
more generally acceptable, even to their 
congregations, and assuredly to those who, 
unfortunately, are out of their pale. The 
duties attached to the oversight of a large 
congregation, are often extremely import- 
ant, and they always consume time, pre- 
venting thus that study necessary for 
those who have periodically recurring 
demands upon the mind; but our remarks 
are confined to preaching, 


conduct service in the open summer air, 
confess a deficiency in the past, which 
‘vannot be supplied by that course in win- 
ter. The employment of city missionaries 
and Scripture readers in large towns, 
forms another avowal of the truth, that 
out beneath the shadow of churches, a 
large proportion of the people dwell. 

London contains a population equal to 
five sixths of the whole inhabitants of 
Scotland. It has not, and wouid not 
require, the same number of chapels and 
churches, because the people are closely 
drawn together. The leading men of 
the various bodies might be expected 
there; and yet only a few names are 
known out of their districts. We might 
write them all in a column. The reason 
is obvious, here and there. The care of 
congregations occupies a large portion of 
the preacher’s time. He is often reduced 
nearly to the straits of the Apostles before 
the appointment of deacons. He cannot 
neglect these duties. Their omission 
would not be desirable if it were practi- 
cable. Few congregations exist with a 
greater attendance than fifteen hundred 
to two thousand persons, and either of 
these numbers is unmanageable for pas- 
toral details. Here and there it would 
be expedient to relieve a class from the 
incessant duties of the week, and devote 
them to the public advocacy of the faith. 

At apparent intervals some individual 
of a high order of genius, or distinguished 
by eccentricities, that serves one purpose 
of genius, attracts great crowds, and writes 
his name broadly upon the records of the 
churches, The present man in London is 
very young, a Baptist preacher, extremely 
popular, and, according to one party, 
extremely talented—to another, destitute 
of ability, poor in scholarship, absolutely 
incapable. The extreme views of his 
detractors are evidently false—his exist- 
ence proves their mistake. 

A sad catastrophe occurred in this 
minister’s congregation upon the evening 
of the 19th ultimo. They had taken the 
Music-hall in the Surrey Gardens, for the 

| purpose of public worship. The hall can 
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contain ten thousand persons, without in- 
convenience. Upon that evening a larger 
number were admitted. A cry of “Fire,” 
er that “the building was falling in,” 
alarmed the multitude. A rush occurred 
to one or more doors, and seven persons 
were killed, while a larger number were 
badly hurt. This event would not induce 
us to notice Mr. Spurgeon’s popularity, 
but the calamity brings the innocent cause 
very clearly out to view. Exeter Hall 
contains four or five thousand persons, 
but double the number for many evenings 
during the services there vainly endeavor- 
ed to enter. 

The largest building in London was 
secured for a season, and immediately 
over-crowded, Any person must feel that 
the attraction of twelve to fourteen 
thousand persons, to hear a sermon, is an 
achievement not frequently accomplished ; 
and that the habitual collection of that 
number must be associated with extra- 
ordinary reason. 

The false alarm which terminated so 
fatally, was supposed to have been excited 
by thieves, or malevolent persons, who 
oppose the preacher. It is difficult to 
realize the latter idea. The former re- 
sembles the probable calculation of men 
who live by robbery ; but it is possible, 
and even probable, that the nervousness 
of two or more individuals may have 
caused the unhappy rush to the gallery 
door. The building was perfectly secure. 
No fire had occurred; and if any had 
arisen, abundant means of egress were 
provided in the plan of the edifice. The 
accident has been called a warning to Mr. 


Spurgeon, against preaching in a place of 


that nature; that is to say, a music hall; 
but this suggestion is eminently Judaical, 
and a mere offshoot from a diseased 
notion * respecting consecration,” which 
was not entertained by the great preacher 
on Mars Hill. It has been styled a 
warning against the attempt to collect 
vast congregations, who cannot hear; but 
if they cannot hear, they will soon reduce 
themselves to a narrow compass, where 
they have no imposing display to see. It 
was a warning to the crowd against 
attempting to rush together out of a 
public building in confusion. And it was 
a warning against spiral staircases, with 
doors opening inwards, and balustrades so 


weak that they could be broken by the | 


mere pressure of a frantic multitude. 
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It was a warning to all, that in the | 
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imidst of life, we may be in death; but 


one section of the public talk too familiarly 
of judgment, and warning; forgetting 


'those on whom the tower fell, and what, 


upon the highest authority, is said of 
them. 

Within our remembrance similar calam- 
ities have occurred in a Methodist, a Pres- 
byterian, and a Roman Catholic place of 
worship. A precisely similar, but much 
more extensive catastrophe, befell a con- 
gregation of Polish Jews, in Poland, last 
month. The cause was identical in nearly 
all these instances. In the Presbyterian 
church the alarm was not false, for the 
building actually broke down under the 
pressure of the crowd, who flocked to hear 
a celebrated preacher, the late Mr. Irving, 
of London. 

We remember a much more terrible 
calamity, although still of the same nature, 
in the Glasgow theatre, seven years ago, 
originating in an alarm of fire, which was 
so far real that a very trifling fire, easily 
subdued, had occurred. The audience in 
one small gallery rushed to a narrow stair. 
Some of them fell. The door opened in- 
wards, and seventy persons were suffoca- 
ted before the multitude stopped. In all 
countries, and on all occasions—in places 
of the most opposite character, the audi- 
ence rush together without care, without 
mercy—and, in the first burst of terror, 
the strong tread or to destruction, disr 
garding the weak. They are undisciplin- 
ed. The uses of discipline were never, 
perhaps, more clearly demonstrated than 
when four hundred strong men, armed, 
handed the women and children from th: 
Birkenhead steamer into boats, formed on 
the deck of the sinking vessel, and fired 
the volley over their own grave, as they 
sunk into the waste of waters. They wer 
disciplined men. The audience in the 
Surrey Music-hall became frantic, and, 
therefore a mob—weak, however nume- 
rous, 

The preacher whom they had assembled 
to hear is still a very young man. Born 
at Kelvedon, in Essex, in 1834, he has 
only reached those years when many per- 
sons commence the study of theology for 
professional purposes. His father, Mr. 
John Spurgeon, is pastor of a small church 
in Essex, and is engaged in business at 
Colchester. His grandfather is also an 
Independent minister. A younger bro- 


ther displays, we understand, similar ta- 
lents: and has been sent to cultivate them 
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at an English University. 
Spurgeon did not receive a collegiate ed- 
ueation; but it does not follow, as has been 
remarked, that he is an uneducated man. 
On the contrary, his life—not a long one 
—until he became a London minister, was, 
from his infancy, passed at school; for some 
years as an usher at Newmarket, and af- 
teMvards at Cambridge. He preached the 
Gzospel to a small congregation in a rural 
village of Cambridgeshire, that no time 
might be lost. A deacon of New Park- 
street Church, in London, attended one 
or more services in this country place of 
meeting. The church in town to which 
he belonged was vacant,—and he had dis- 
crimination to sec that this young man 
might fill it. Such, we believe, is the 
history of his appointment to a London 
church, when he must have been little 
more than nineteen years of age. 

New Park-street Chapel became soon 
incapable of containing the audiences who 
wished to hear its juvenile preacher; and 
two years since the congregation had taken 
Kxeter Hall, while their own building was 
being altered to suit their changed circum- 
stances, At that time we succeeded one 
morning in getting into the hall. The 
appearance of the audience was very re- 
markable. The usual proportions were 
reversed, for two thirds were males, and a 
great proportion were young men. 

The preacher did not appear so young 
as the registry of his birth infers, His 
appearance did not promise that talent 
which he possesses. We should scarcely 
have expected that he was a very intellect- 
ual man from his caste of countenance. 
His services were conducted in the usual 
order of dissenting places of worship. He 
read a portion of Scripture very impress- 
ively. It was clear that he had learned 
to read the English language, and that is 
more knowledge than all his contempora- 
ries take time to acquire. He read the 
passage as it stands in the text first, and 
then proceeded with his commentary or 
notes, verse by verse. 


He had selected the first chapter of 


Peter’s first epistle; and he paused before 
proceeding to read, and said that if any 
Armenians were present, they had better 
put off their Armenianism at once, because 
they must do so, after he had finished the 
passage. The announcement resembled 
an insinuation that they had never pre- 
viously read the first epistle of Peter. 
We mention the circumstance, because it 


Mr. C, H. | 
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appeared to us more out of the common 


| path than anything else done or said dur- 


ing the service. His discourse was not 
that of an orator. It was not very elo- 
quent in any particular. It did not dis- 
play great genius, except in an occasional 
aptitude of expression, in the quaint style 
of the early English divines, whose works, 
we presume that he has read. It did dis- 
play great earnestness. It was difficult to 
suppose that he who spoke did not also 
believe. His influence rests much on the 
basis of earnestness, His hearers conclude 
that he is anxious to accomplish all that 
he says. He usually deals with truths as 
they merit, and as if they were what they 
are, dread solemnities. Then he abounds 
with illustrations, or with passages not 
easily forgotten. Many hearers, we are 
confident, accuse themselves of “ forget- 
ting the sermon.” They have not been 
supplied with the means of retaining it. 
The general argument employed by this 
preacher remains in our mind still, because 
it was enforced by a series of illustrative 
anecdotes, or pointed peculiarities of ex- 
pression. Perhaps, then, these means 
should not be peculiarities. If the object 
of argument, of explanation, of persuasion, 
requires that they should be remembered, 
lawful means, we presume, should be em- 
ployed for that purpose. Once or twice, 


| perhaps thrice, some of these expressions 


or illustrations provoked a smile, or a re- 
pressed titter among his congregation; 
but they were all applied skilfully, and 
this erratic tendency was hushed to deep 
silence by the solemnity of the application. 
In a few passages the preacher seemed to 
us a little egotistical; but perhaps the 
style pursued, so much in the form of ap- 
peals in the first person singular, brought 
out these feelings. We have never heard 
him since, not because we disliked his ser- 
vices, but from other engagements; for 
we believed then, as we believe now, that 
he is capable of doing much good, and 
that he strained his capacity in his labors. 

He has been compared to a successful 
actor; but all comparisons are odious, and 
that is groundless. An actor plays a part, 
and recites the language, of another. A 
preacher always or often addressing the 
same persons, must first construct, before 
he can deliver, a discourse; and once deli- 
vered, the construction is lost, and he must 
build again. 

Mr. Spurgeon has been contrasted with 
Mr. Gough, the temperance lecturer, with 
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no better reason than that they both speak 
in public, if Mr. Gough, perpetually repeat- 
ing the same stories, can be said to speak 
in the intellectual meaning of the word. 
So far as we observed, the preacher ex- | 
hibited none of the miserable contortions 
of limb and body employed by the lec- 
turer, and was entirely free from the rant 
that disfigures the orations from the 
West. 

Mr. Spurgeon has been charged with a 
rash employment of expressions that 
should be avoided, and in turning over | 
some publications on the subject, we see | 
evidence of the statement; according to | 
our view of these expressions. It is quite 
possible that others have a different opin- 
ion, but if blemishes of style should be 
corrected, those of expression, that must 
offend weak-minded persons, “little ones,” | 
do more harm than they can possibly ba- 
lance by good. 

When we heard Mr. Spurgeon he spoke 
of his adversaries and of efforts made to 
prevent persons from attending his minis- 
try. The existence of his enemies appear- 
ed to us doubtful at the time. We could | 
see no reason for enmity to him in parti- | 
cular. A perusal of his disclosures ex- | 








plains the feeling. In one sermon, he 
says: 


“ Last Sabbath I went into a place where the 
minister gave us the vilest stuff that ever was 
brewed. I am sure I wished that I was back 
here that I might preach a little godliness or 
else hear it, Poor Wesleyan thing! He preach- 
ed works from beginning to end.” 





We do not continue the quotation, but 
obviously “a poor Wesleyan master or | 
parent” might have some objection to his 
child or servanf hearing this censure. Our 
experience leads us to believe that a good 
many persons preach works neither at the 
beginning nor the end. One party ne-| 
glects the root of works, and another over- | 
looks the fruit of faith. Connected, they | 
would do well—separated, they both fail. | 

In several passages we find similar re- | 
bukes to other bodies, which may be con- | 
sidered faithful testimonies, yet these can | 
be couched in courteous language — | 
suaviter in modo. The members of the | 
Established Church may entertain some | 
enmity towards him, because he handles | 
bishops roughly, not because of their | 
office, but their neglect of its duties. One | 
class may consider that he oversteps pulpit | 
expediency in declamations that look po- | 
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litical; but he only states truths which, 
probably, the common people relish more 
than the uncommon; and, therefore, in 
that matter the common people hear him 
gladly. 

He is a pulpit punster. Thus, preach- 
ing from the text, “ We shall see Him as 
He is,”—he says, “Come, let us divide 
that ‘ we’ into ‘I’s—how many ‘I’s’ are 
there here that will see Him as He is?” 
This punning, on the most awful question, 
would displease a Scotch audience. It 
may satisfy the people of Southwark, al- 
though we think not. Even if it did, a 
teacher should bring the hearers up to 
himself, and not go down to them. 

The construction of these discourses, 
which have been published separately, 
and almost simultaneously with their de- 
livery, has been blamed ; and they resem - 
ble the late Sir Robert Peel’s speeches, 
in having an excessive number of “ I’s” 
in them. The printer must run out of 
capital “I's” often. The arrangement of 
the subjects is not equally objectionable. 
The text is clung to, and wrought out to 
the close. The inferential matter is brief, 
and full of pith. The art of compressing 
much into little has either been studied 
by, or gifted to, the speaker. This pecu- 
liarity is more a matter of style than of 
logical arrangement; but the latter qual 


| ity is certainly not deficient in these pop- 


ular productions. 
The style is founded on that of the old 
Puritan divines. In one sermon he says : 


“Dress thyself, proud gentleman, for the 
worm ; anoint thyself for the crawling creatures 
of the grave; and worse, come thou to hell with 
powdered hair.” 


A young man of twenty-two in this pre- 
sent year, would not, probably, think ot 


| powdered hair. It is not so very common 


now. His language to his hearers is 
plain. No man reproaches him justly, al- 
though he has been reproached, with flat- 
tering them. We quote a single sentence, 
to indicate farther, the style pursued : 


“One of you is going out this afternoon to 
take his day’s pleasure ; another is a fornicator 
in secret ; another can cheat his neighbor; an 
other can bow, and then curse God; another 
comes to this chapel, but in secret he is a 
drunkard ; another prates about godliness, and 
God wots he is a damned hypocrite.” 


Antinémians, like Armenians, are the 
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subjects of his opposition—and_necessari- 
ly of his bitter dissections—for he is far 
too honest and zealous to oppose a sys- 
tem by halves. He says: 


‘‘The man who comes to God’s house, and 
drinks ‘ wine on the lees well refined,’ and then 
goes away and drinks the cup, and enjoys the 
company of the ungodly, gives no evidence that 
he is a partaker of divine grace. He says, ‘I | 
do not like good works.’ Of course he does not. | 
‘T know I shall not be saved by good works.’ 
Of this we are certain, for he has none to be | 
saved by.” 

| 

The style is conversational. That mode, 
after all, is the most effective scheme of 
addressing a multitude. This preacher | 
looks to the many thousands who attend 
his services as if they were a number of 
friends, around a family hearth, with 
whom he is to talk for an hour. He is not 
a great orator, perhaps, but he is a great 
talker. People of the latter class, how- 
ever, have generally little to tell, and 
they tell that little in many words. He 
reverses their practice, being not only a 
great but a good talker. His sentences 
are sharp and short—terse and telling 
sentences—as if he could not afford to 
lose a word. 

The series of discourses published week- 
ly during the last year, are remarkable | 
additions to ecclesiastical literature, espe- | 
cially when we remember that they form | 
a portion of their author’s weekly work. | 
It is impossible to say that they have not | 
blemishes—and some of them important; | 
yet it is just as impossible to say that any 
young man in his twenty-second year 
could be expected to have attained great- | 
er skill in his profession than they ex- | 
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Tur diamond possesses a much higher 
and more uniform value than any other 
article of commerce. The supply has never 
so far exceeded the demand as to make 
any change in the price of cut stones. In 
1843, when the mines at Sincora, in Bahia, 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
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hibit. The existence of an audience of 
eight or ten thousand persons is a remark- 
able fact, and unprecedented in the annal- 
of preaching in recent times. Congregas 
tions of that magnitude could not be col- 
lected by ordinary means. They could- 
not be formed, and they could not be 


| sustained, by ordinary men. They never 


would be formed, and they would not be 
requisite, ifthe style that has been success- 
ful in this instance were more generally 
followed. Mr. Spurgeon lives to disclose 


|a secret. He shows practically the way 
| to preach; and yet he is self-educated. 


Men who consider themselves his supe- 
rior in learning, may, if they please, prune 
off the blemishes from his mode of ad- 
dress ; but some of them would prune on 
and on until they leave the flowerless, 
leafless trees, to which the world has 
been long and well accustomed. That 
world needs to be shaken roughly. 

In no department can we afford to be 
amused, and put to sleep. In all intel- 
lectual walks, too much soft apathy has 
existed for a long series of years. We 
are getting civilly ruined at many points. 
In none is the evil of the same importance 


|as in those relations that stretch into 


eternity. All men’s actions, thoughts, 


| and words, go in one sense there ; but 


one class of them relate to that vast in- 
terest chiefly and directly. For that 
class, at least, vigor is needed; and its 
want now is a deficiency that thousands 
will not supply to-morrow ; for they will 
have no to-morrow. An earnest man 
who faithfully believes all that he says, 
must be excused if he imitate rather the 
honesty of Micaiah than the flattery of 
the son of Chenaanah. 
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were discovered, fears were entertained 
that a permanent depreciation would take 
place; but the very high prices which re- 
quired to be paid for all the necessaries of 
life, and the unhealthy nature of the cli- 
mate, speedily reduced the number of 
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diamond-seekers, and the fall was scarcely 
felt in Europe. 

The tract of country in which the Bra- | 
zilian diamonds are found, extends from | 
the village of Itambe, in Minas-Geraes, to | 
Sincora, on the river Paragussa of Bahia, 
between 20° 19’ and 13° of south latitude. | 
They are chiefly obtained from the numer- | 
ous streams which form the sources of the 
rivers Doce, Arassuaky, Jequitinhonha, 
aud San Francesco. It is also highly 
probable that the auriferous regions of | 
Australia, like those of South America, 
contain diamonds; two from the river | 
Macquarie having been sent to the ex- | 
hibition which was lately held at Paris. | 

Diamonds consist of pure carbon, and 
are often found in the forth of eight or 
twelve sided crystals, the latter being the | 
less common figure. Of their formation | 
in the great laboratory of nature, nothing 
is known; but they are supposed to exist | 
originally in the mountains, whence they | 
are carried down into the valleys by the 
torrents which flow during the rainy sea- | 
sons. The degradation of the rocks must 
be accomplished by the powerful agency 
of the tropic floods; and the precious | 
gems which are thus excavated, must be 


deposited in the sedimentary débris which 
forms the beds of the rivers before the 


search of man becomes successful, The 
parent stone or matrix is a mica schist, 
called Ite Columite, whose fragments 
mixed with earth form the cascalho, which 
is dug from the rivers, and in which the | 
diamond-seeker finds his treasure. In 
South America, the alluvium of the rivers 
not only contains diamonds, but gold and 
platina, though both these metals are | 
generally so finely powdered as almost to | 
defy collection by the ordinary process of 
washing. The river Jequitinhonha is one | 
of the richest in Brazil, and the works on 
its banks have been carried on for a long | 
period. When the dry season, which con- 

tinues from April to the middle of October, | 
has reduced the depth of water, the river 

is turned aside into a canal previously 

formed by making an embankment, with | 
bags of sand, over the original channel. 

The water which remains is then pumped 

out, the mud dug to a depth varying from | 
six to twenty feet, and removed to the | 
place where the washing is afterwards to 
be performed, While the dry season con- | 
tinues, the labor of collecting the cascalho 

is carried on unremittingly, so as to have 

a sufficient quantity to occupy the negroes 
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during the rainy months. The mud which 


| is raised from some of the rivers contains 


diamonds so uniformly diffused, that a 
pretty correct approximation can be made 
to the number of carats which a given 
It sometimes hap- 
pens, however, that grooves are found 
containing large quantities of diamonds 
and gold. When the rainy season puts a 
stop to the raising of the cascalho, the 
scene of operations is changed to the 
washing-shed, near which the result of the 
dry season’s labors has been heaped up. 
The troughs, called canoes, are arranged 
side by side, and the overseer occupies an 
elevated seat in front, so as to observe 
every movement of the working negroes. 
Into each of the canoes, a small stream of 
water is introduced, to carry away the 
earthy part of the cascalho, Having 
placed half a hundredweight of the cas- 
valho in the canoe, the negro lets in the 
stream, and keeps up a constant motion 


| till the mud has been all washed away and 


the water runs perfectly clear. The gravel 


|is then taken out by the hand, and care- 
| fully examined for diamonds, 


When one 
is found, the negro stands upright, and 
claps his hands, as a signal to the overseer, 


| who receives it from the finder, and places 


it in a bowl with water, which is hung in 
the midst of the shed. The day’s work 
being finished, all the diamonds which have 


| been found are delivered to the superin- 


tendent, who enters their weight in a book. 
Large diamonds are exceedingly rare. It 
has been calculated that, on an average, 
out of 10,000 there are seldom more than 


|one found which weighs twenty carats, 


while there are perhaps 8000, each of 
which is less than one. At the works on 
the river Jequitinhonha, there have rarely 
been found more than two or three stones 


| weighing from seventeen to twenty carats 


each in the washings of a year; in the 
whole diamond-mines of Brazil, not more 
than one is found, in two years, of thirty 
carats. In 1851, a stone of 120% carats 
was found at the source of the river 
Patrocinho, in Minas-Geraes ; afterwards, 
one of 107 carats, on the Rio das Velhas; 
and another of 874, at Chapada. But 
the largest which has been obtained of 
late years is “The Star of the South,” 
which, previous to being cut, weighed 254 
carats, 

Many precautions are used to prevent 
the negroes from concealing the stones 
they find ; such as frequently causing them 
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to remove, at a given signal, from one 
trough to another. Encouragements are 
also offered to induce them to pursue the 
search with great care, The negro who 
finds a diamond of 174 carats is crowned 
with a wreath of flowers, and carried in 
procession to the administrator, who gives 
him his freedom, a suit of clothes, and 
permission to work on his own account. 
One who was present when a stone of 164 


carats was found at Tejuco, says: “ It was | 


pleasing to see the anxious desire man- 
ifested by the officers that it might entitle 
the poor negro to his freedom; and when, 


on being delivered and weighed, it proved | 


only a carat short of the requisite weight, 
all seemed to sympathize in his disappoint- 
ment.” A stone of eight or ten carats en- 
titles the finder to two new shirts, a suit 
of clothes, a hat, and handsome knife. 


For smaller, but valuable stones, propor- | 


tionate premiums are given. Brazil sends 
yearly into the trade about 30,000 carat- 
weight of uneut diamonds. During the 
two years after the discovery of the 
diamond-mine at Sinecora, in Bahia, 
600,000 carats were sent to Europe ; 
but in 1852 the quantity had fallen to 
130.000. 

The labor expended in collecting that 
small bag of dull glassy stones is immense. 
One can easily lift with the hand the pro- 
duct of a year’s digging and washing; 
yet, to bring them together, much sweat 
has flowed while the steaming negroes 
dug the clay under a burning tropic sun. 
The whip has many a time roused the 
tagging energies, or sharpened the search 
among the gravel in the washing-trough. 
Not a few have perished, and been laid 
by their companions under the dark green 
tree, from whose branches hang garlands 
of lovely orchide. And to fill up the 
blanks which have been made in the ranks 
of the toiling slaves of Brazil, many have 
been dragged from the coast of Africa, in 
spite of the efforts of this country to 
prevent the unholy traffic. The humanity 
of some, however, and the self-interest of 
others, have led them to frame rules which 
mitigate slavery in connection with the 
diamond-mines of Brazil. The rewards 
which are offered, not only prove an incen- 
tive to careful search, but impart a spirit 
to the labor which must render it less 
irksome. But the lash is still in the hand 
of the overseer, and numbers of the human 
family are kept down to the level of beasts 
of burthen. 
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! The process of cutting brings out the 
|inherent beauty of the diamond, and 
| greatly enhances its value. Even after 
the stone has been cut, if unskilfully done, 
the sparkling beauty of the gem is want- 
ing. No change of position which the 
commissioners tried could make the Koh- 
inoor appear, at the London Exhibition, 
much superior to a piece of rock-crystal ; 
| but after having been re-cut, it became 
one of the choicest brilliants. For a long 
period, the Jews of Amsterdam have 
almost exclusively monopolized that branch 
of industry. At a time when they were 


Europe, the liberal laws and flourishing 
trade of Amsterdam encouraged them to 
settle there in great numbers; and the 
diamond-mills were erected under the 
special protection which the states of 
Holland afforded to capital and enterprise. 
It is calculated that not fewer than 10,000 
out of the 28,000 Jews who live in Am- 
sterdam depend directly and indirectly 
on the diamond-trade. 

The Diamond-cutters’ Company, under 
the direction of Mr. Posno, have three 
factories, all worked by steam. The 
united capacity of the engines is ninety- 
five horse power, driving 438 mills, and 
employing 925 workers. There are two 
other diamond-cutting factories in Am- 
sterdam, the one belonging to the firm of 
B. L. M. Arons, conducted by Mr. Prins, 
having an engine of six horse-power, 
driving forty mills, and employing seventy 
people ; the other is the property of Mr. 
Coster, with a steam-power of forty horse, 
driving seventy-two mills, and giving work 
to 150 hands. In the factories of the 
Diamond-cutters’ Company, and that of 
Mr. Prins, the mills are let, to those who 
are not shareholders, at a fixed rate for 
the hour or day. Mr. Coster’s mills, on 
the other hand, are driven on his own 
account ; and to him have been intrusted 
the two most valuable gems that have 
been cut in late years, the Koh-i-noor and 
Star of the South. 

Having obtained an introduction, the 
visitor to this mill is treated with the 
greatest attention. He no sooner enters 
one of the flats, than the heads of a dozen 
persons are stretched forward, offering 
their services to explain the various steps 
in the process, The seats of the work- 
men are arranged along the side-walls of 
the building, and before each is a circular 
metal plate, revolving horizontally with 


persecuted in all the other nations of 
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great velocity. A short lever of iron | 
rests with one extremity on the bench, | 
and the other on the revolving plane. 
The diamond-polisher stops the motion, 
and, lifting the lever, shews the stranger 
that the end which rested on the mill has 
an amalgam placed upon it, in which the 
stone is fixed, so as to leave only the side 
exposed which is being ground. Handing 
the lever to an assistant, it is put into a 
small furnace, heated, and then returned 
to the polisher. The amalgam is now soft, 


[ January, 


“nour les lapidaires diamantaires de Hol- 
lande: taille-de diamants et roses livrés 
au commerce,” was well bestowed. 

The Koh-i-noor, when presented to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria by the East In- 
dia Company, was of an irregular egg 
form, and the cutting had been so unskil- 
fully executed that its appearance scarcely 
surpassed that of cut crystal. In the sides 
were grooves which had been cut for the 
purpose of fastening it in the former set- 
ting, and near the top was a small split. 





and the diamond, having been picked out, 
is replaced with the part exposed which 
is next to undergo the action of the mill. 
A clever workman can keep two, or even 
three, small diamonds on the schijf at 
once; but the greatest care has to be 


taken that they are not exposed too long. | 


The minute facets of diamonds, so small as 
to require from 1500 to 2000 for a single 
carat’s weight, can be easily overcut, and 
the stone destroyed. In the Netherlands 
division of the exhibition at Paris, rose- 


diamonds were exhibited which required | 
1500 to the carat; and that is not the | 


limit to which the cutting can be carried. 

The stone having been fixed in the 
amalgam, which is then hardened by cool- 
ing it in water, the workman shows the. 
visitor a little box of fine powder, of which 
a minute quantity is put, with a few drops 
of oil, on the mill, This is the diamond 
dust, with which alone the polishing can 
be accomplished, and it possesses a value 
of about £60 sterling the ounce. It is 
chiefly obtained in the first process which 


the diamond undergoes after it has come | 


from the artist, who, if it is a valuable 


stone, draws out a plan by which it may | 


be cut with the smallest loss of weight. 
Leaving the mills, we ascend to this de- 
partment, and find that the workman does 
everything without the aid of machinery. 


Having taken two small wooden levers or | 


handles, he selects two diamonds and fixes 
one in each. The rough form of the 
facets are then made by rubbing the one 
diamond against the other over a little 
box, which receives the powder as it falls. 

The Star of the South, a brilliant of the 
purest water, as seen at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, was cut in the factory of Mr. Coster ; 
and the ablest artist of the establishment, 
Mr. Voorsanger, had the honor of suc- 
cessfully re-cutting the Koh-i-noor in the 
workshop of the crown-jeweller at Lon- 
don. The médaille Phonneur, which the 
imperial commissioners at Paris assigned 


| To remove these without greatly reducing 
|the weight, presented considerable diffi- 
| culties, but Mr. Coster was of opinign that 
| these might be overcome in the hands of 
|a skilful workman. Several models were 
| presented to Her Majesty, out of which 
she selected the form it now bears, that of 
|a regular brilliant. To accomplish the 
| work of re-cutting, a small engine, of four 
horse-power, was erected to drive the dia- 
mond-nills, The cutting was commenced 
on the 16th July, 1852, and finished in 
thirty-eight working days of twelve hours 
each. In removing one of the flaws, the 
speed of the revolving plane required to 
be increased to 8000 revolutions in the 
minute, and even then the object was 
attained slowly. The velocity with which 
the mill rotates, and pressure on the lever 
which rests the diamond upon the plane, 
alone give power to the workman. ‘That 
pressure may either be applied by the 
hand, or weights proportioned to the size 
of the stone and nature of the work. In 
cutting the Koh-i-noor, it was regulated 
so as to be capable of being increased 
from one to fifteen Netherlands pounds, 
The process reduced the Koh-i-noor 
from 186,!, carats to 106,,; considerably 
under the average loss, which is estimated 
at one half or more. The Star of the 
| South, when uncut, weighed 254 carats, 
and is now 125, the reduction being some- 
| what more than half. No large diamonds 
were ever before cut with so little dimi- 
nution of their weight. The “ Regent,” 
which belongs to the crown-jewels of 
France, lost nearly two thirds. ‘But this 
is not the only circumstance which points 
out the great progress made in the art of 
diamond-cutting. The time required to 
perform the work has been very much 
shortened. The Regent occupied two 
| years; while the Koh-i-noor, which is only 
thirty-seven carats lighter, was finished in 
‘less than six weeks; and the Star of the 
‘South, twelve carats smaller than the Ke- 





| 
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gent, was cut in three months. Moreover, 
no one can look at the cabinet of models 
in Mr, Coster’s room without recognizing 
the superiority of the Koh-i-noor and the 
Star of the South over any of the other 


gems which belong to. the sovereigns of | 


Europe. 

The manner in which the value of cut 
diamonds is calculated, makes it of the 
greatest importance that the weight should 
be reduced as little as possible. 
of one carat is valued at £8 sterling, 
while one twice the weight is worth £32; 
the rule being, “the square of the weight 
multiplied by the price of a stone weigh- 
ing unity,” gives the true value. Accord- 
ing to this principle, the Koh-i-noor is 


worth about £90,000, and the Star of 
the rule is| 


the South £125,000. But 
never applied to stones of a very large 








A stone | 


| to flourish after the restoration. 


size; these possess a value altogether ar- | 


bitrary. 


By cutting, the peculiar brilliancy of 


the diamond is brought out, and its value 
fixed. ‘Then the jeweller adds new beau- 
ty by tasteful setting. His skilful combi- 
nation of various kinds of precious stones, 
so that the one may impart splendor to 
the other, makes the starry rays of the 
diamond sparkle with glory in the tiara, 
brooch, or necklace. During the last 
twenty years, great progress has 
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sapphires, emeralds, and diamonds, are 
now formed into anemones, roses, carna- 
tions, tulips, convolvuli, lilies, and other 
flowers. Probably, the idea originated 
with the glory which is seen, early on a 
summer morning, when the rising sun 
shines on the dewy flowers. 


The revolution in France, at the end of 


the last century, nearly ruined the jewel- 
lers of Paris, and for a time gave a check 
toimprovement. Under the imperial gov- 
ernment of Napoleon IL. some progress 
was again made, but the art only began 
At first, 
they worked with stones of the second 
class, such as topazes, amethysts, and 
aigue-marines, with which trinkets of more 
appearance than value could be made. 
Afterwards, it was found that by imitating 
flowers, the number of precious stones, in 
proportion to the size of the jewel, could 


| be reduced without injuring the effect ; 
| while diamonds of less purity, such as 


those of Bahia, could be more freely used. 
The practice of setting diamonds in silver, 
and rubies in gold, so as to impart an ap- 


| parent increase of size to the one, and 


been | 


made in the art of setting, of which splen- | 
did specimens were exhibited both at the 


London and Paris Exhibitions. Rubies, 





splendor of color to the other, became 
more general; and the most beautiful de- 
signs have been wrought out with the 
greatest neatness and taste. At no period 
in the history of the world have so fine 
specimens of the jeweller’s art been pro- 
duced as during the present century by 
the artists of London and Paris. 
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THe History oF THE REIGN OF THE 
CHARLES THE Firra. By WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
D.D. With a Continuation, treating of the Clois- 
ter Life of the Emperor after his Abdication. By 
Wa. H. Prescort, author of ‘ Philip IT., ” “Ferdi- 
naud and Isabella,” “Conquest of Mexico,’ ete. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. With a fine portrait engraved 
from Titian. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co, 


THE literary and reading world will give a cordial 
welcome to these new and choice volumes to the 
treasures of history, concerning the greatest mo- 


narch of the sixteenth century, and pass a vote of 


M I 


EMPEROR | 





SCELLANIES. 





thanks to the enterprising publishers for the excel- 
lence and beauty of the letter-press in which they 
are presented. Robertson’s Charles V. has long 
been held in high repute as a standard work worthy 
of the eminent talents of the Scottish historian. 
But it was necessarily imperfect and incomplete. 
He could not make it perfect for want of access to 
the proper materials—the secret papers and authen- 
tic manuscripts laid up in the great repository at 
Simancas, which was closed to him by order of the 
jealous government at Madrid. It was incomplete; 
being only a history of the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V., and breaking off abruptly the great 
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142 LITERARY 
drama of his life with a few brief pages, leaving all 
his monastic and retired life, im many respects the 
most interesting and curious, almost untouched. 

Philip I1., who feared his father might repent his 
resignation, and wish again to resume the crown, 
kept spies about his father who communicated the 
minutest details to Philip’s secretaries, and their let- 
ters still exist at Simancas. From these and other 
authentic sources, new and most interesting aspects 
are given of his monastic life. From previous re- 
searches and investigations, few men are so compe- 
tent as Mr, Prescott to extend this history, which is 
now offered to the reading public in attractive style 
and form, and will meet, we are sure, with exten- 
sive patronage. Ample indexes assist the reader, 
and a portrait of the Emperor Charles V., by Titian, 
embellishes the work. It differs in expression from 
one in the Escurial. 


Tue Rvssett Famiry. By Ann HAstTines. 
York: Published by M. W. Dodd. 


It is enough to repeat the name of this publisher, 
to guarantee that this is an instructive and pure 
book. The family circle, one of the most holy in all 
the relations of life, is opened to the reader, and 
there the example of “ father,” and “ mother,” im- 
press the heart. Such little volumes are full of 
pious wisdom, and there can hardly be too many of 
such works, especially when they are based upon 
real life, and have their foundation in facts. The 
writer lives in Iowa, and this noble young State 
should be proud of such a female authoress. 


New- 


THe Piay-Day Book. New Stories for Little 
Folks. By Fanny Fern, Illustrated by Fred 
M. Coffin. New-York: Published by Mason 


Brothers. 


It is scarcely necessary to say any thing in praise 
of “ Fanny Fern,” which has not already been said. 
This volume has more character, and is more in- 
structive, than any of her former works, and may be 
read with profit and pleasure. The illustrations are 
exceedingly pretty and truthful. 


AUTUMNAL LEAveEs. Tales and Sketches, in Prose 
and Rhyme. By Mrs. L. M. Caitp. New-York: 
C. 8. Francis & Co. 

No American female writer has done so much to 
awaken humanity and touch the heart, as Mrs. 
Child. Her powers of description are graphic and 
life-like, and every one of the tales gathered up in 
this volume are designed to put aside selfishness, 
open up generous impulses, and teach our mutual 
dependence in this life for happiness. This is but 
one of Mrs. C.’s yolumes, and though last, it is by 
no means least in interest or instruction. 


New-YorK ALMANAC 
1857. By E. 
Brothers. 


AND WEATHER-BOOK, 
Merriam. New-York: 


FOR 
Mason 


THE author of this neat and comprehensive little 
volume, is known as the “ Brooklyn Philosopher.” 
He has well earned his reputation for being “ wea- 
ther wise,” and wise with reference to almost every 
thing of local or public interest. This little volume 
is full of valuable material, and, to a New-Yorker, 
is almost invaluable. 


Tue issues of the London press have been quite 
numerous for the past month, though embracing 
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The Early Flemish Painters, by J. 
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only a few works of general interest. We notice th 
following : 


The most important work on Theology is the new 
edition of Horne’s Introduction, revised, corrected 
and brought down to the present time, by th« 
author, the Rev, Dr. Davidson, and Dr, Tregelles 
with maps and Biblical fac similes. 

Dr. Beard’s Letters on the Grounds and Objects oi 
Religious Knowledge, 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Goode’s Nature of Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Later 





Robinson's Biblical Researches in Palestine 


SvVoO. 

In Historical and Travel literature, we have: 
Glyde’s Suffolk in the Nineteenth Century, 
Speir's Life in Ancient India, with illustrations, 8v 
Naples, Political, Social, and Religious, 2 vols. 8vo 
Captain Stoney’s Residence in Tasmania, 8vo. 


SvVo. 


In Fiction: Deverell, a Novel, 3 vols. crown 8v 

Jonathan Oldaker, post 8vo; The Castaway, | 

Anne Bowman, fep. 8vo; Mr. Arle, 2 vols. crow 

8vo; The Story of my Wardship, 3 vols. crow: 

' Brande, by Holme Lee, 2 vols 
crown 8vo; Out on the World, by Henry Owgan 
3 vols. crown 8vo; Tender and True, by tl 
Author of Clara Morison, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

Stories by an Archeologist and his Friends, 2 
crown 5Svo, 


8vo; Kathi 


vol 


In Science and General Literature: 

Van de Hoeven’s Handbook of Zoology, translated 
by the Rev. W. Clark, vol. 1, 8vo. 

Smith’s Irrigation in Southern India, 8vo. 

Didier’s Animal Magnetism and Somnambulism, fc) 
SvO. 

Napier’'s Ancient Workers and Artificers in 
icp. 8vo. 

Latham’s Logic, 12mo, 

Payne Collier’s edition of Col ridge’s Seven Lectures 
on Shakspeare and Milton, 8vo. 

Mr. Morley’s Life of Cornelius Agrippa, 2 
5SvVO. 

Craigcrook Castle, by Gerald Massey, 12mo. 

Out and Home, by Tupper, 12 

Wordsworth, a Biography by E. P. Hood, post 8 

The Second Series of British Eloquence of the Nin 
teenth Century. 

The Second Volum« 
crown Svo. 

Thornbury’s Art 


Metal 


vols. 


post 


mo. 














of Professor Wilson’s Essays 


and Nature, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Mr. Murray's list of works in preparation includes : 
The Life and Opinions of the late General Sir Charles 
Napier, by his Bréther, Sir William Napier, K.C.B 

in post Svo. 

The Second and Concluding Volume of the Memoir 
of Sir Robert Peel. 

The Public and Private Correspondence of Char] 
Marquis Cornwallis, edited, with Notes, by Charl 
Ross, Esq. 

Lives of the Two Scaligers, by the Rev. Mark Pat 
tison, B.D. 

A new, revised, and popular edition’ of Camy 
Chancellors, to be published in ten monthly 1 
lumes, crown 8vo. 


A. Crowe and 
G. B. Cavalcaselle, with woodcuts, post 8vo. 

A New Biographia Britannica, by various hands. 

A new edition of The Pursuit of Knowledge under 

Difficulties, by G. L. Craik, 2 vols. post Svo. 
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Letters from Head-Quarters ; or, The Realities of the 


War in the Crimea, by an Officer on the Staff, | 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


8vo. 

Some Account of Circassia 
their Inhabitants, by H. 
Svo. 

A Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, by David Jar- 
dine, post 8vo. 


and the Caucasus, and 
Danby Seymour, M.P., 


d istory of the Scotch Poor-Law, by Sir George | , = , , 
AH y of the Scotch Poor-Law, b; erie s Queen Leeta and the Mistletoe, a Fairy Rhyme, by 


Nicholls, K.C.B., 8vo. 

A History of the Lrish Poor-Law, by the same, 8vo. 

A Supplemental Volume to Dr. Waagen’s Treasures 
of Art in Great Britain, 8vo. 

Ceylon, Past and Present, by Sir George 
Bart., post 8vo. 

A new edition of the late Sir Harris Nicolas’s Peer- 
age of England, by William Courthope, Esq 

Descriptive Essays contributed to the Quarterly Re- 
view, by Sir Francis Bond Head, Bart., 8vo. 

Shall and Will; or, Two Chapters on Future Auxiliary 
Verbs, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart., post 8vo. 

A new edition of 
Robert Malcolm Kerr, 4 vols. 8vo. 

The History of Herodotus, a new English version 
from the text of Gaisford, by the Rev. George 
Rawlinson, M.A., assisted by Col. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, 4 vols. 8vo 


SVO. 


History of the Christian Church, from A.D. 500 to 


A.D. 1123, 
SvO. 

New editions of Stanley’s St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and Jowett’s St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, 8vo. 

The Education of Character, by Mrs. Ellis, post 8vo. 

A new and revised edition, with new Life, of the 
Works of Dean Swift, forming a portion of Mur- 
ray’s British Classics. 


by the Rey. J. C. Robertson, M.A.., 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce: 


A new Poem, in nine books, by Elizabeth Barrett | Two Years Ago, by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 3 


Browning, called Aurora Leigh, crown 8vo. 

A new and illustrated edition of Barry Cornwall’s 
Dramatic Pieces and other Poems, crown 8vo. 
The Girlhood of Catherine de Medici, by T. Adol- 

phus Trollope, crown 8vo. 


he English of Shakspeare, illustrated in a Philo- 


logical Commentary on his Tragedy of Julius 
Cesar, by Mr. Craik, fep. 8vo. 

The Mildmayes; or, The Clergyman’s § 
post Svo. 

Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance, and other 
W. C. Bennett. 

Russian Popular Tales, with an Introduction by 
Jacob Grimm, fep. 8vo. 

A new edition of Mrs. Barrett Browning's Poems, 
with numerous additions, in 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 


3 vols. 


scret, 


Poems, by 


Amongst the announcements of Messrs. NIsBzer 
& Co. we find: 
The Book of Job, illustrated by fifty engravings after 
drawings by John Gilbert, in small 4to. 


Things New and Old in Religion, Science, and the 


Arts, crown 8vo. 

Travels and Discoveries among the Ruins of Chal- 
dwa and Susiana, by W. F. Loftus, F.G.S., with 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, 8vo. 

The Sisters of Soleure, a Tale of the Swiss Reforma- 
tion, crown 8vo. 

Life, a Series of Illustrations of the Divine Wisdom 
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3arrow, | 
| 
| 


Blackstone’s Commentaries, by | 
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in the Forms, Structures, and Instincts of Ani- 
mals, by P. H. Gosse, F.L.S., crown 8vo. 


| The Desert of Sinai, Notes of a Tour from Cairo to 
The Diary of a State Prisoner in Turkey, by James 
Hamilton, author of Travels in North Africa, post | 


Beersheba, by Horatius Bonar, D.D., crown 8vo. 
Messrs. ApDEY & Co. will publish : 

The Legend of the Wandering Jew, illustrated by 
Gustave Doré, folio, 


| Giulio Branchi, the Story of a Tuscan, translated by 


Mr. Alfred Elwes, post 8vo, 
Alfieri and Goldoni, their Lives and Adventures, by 
K. Copping, Esq., post 8vo. 


George Halse, 16mo. 

An illustrated edition of Edgar Poe’s Poetical Works 
fep. 8vo. 

An illustrated edition of Goldsmith's Poetical Works, 
fep. SVO. 


Messrs. GRiFFIN & Co. announce as ready: 

A Vocabulary of Philosophy, by Professor Fleming 

Medizeval Philosophy, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

A Cyclopedia of the Physical Sciences, by Professor 
Nichol. 

Volumes in continuation of the Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana, 

Lord Brougham’s Works. 

British Eloquence of the Nineteenth Century, 

The Paragreens; or, A Visit to the Paris Universal 
Exhibition, by the author of Lorenzo Benoni, with 
illustrations by John Leech. 

Mr. Prescott’s edition, with 
Charles V. 

Edinburgh Essays, contributed by Members of the 
University, 8vo. 

The Tenth Volume of the Collected Works of Du- 
gald Stewart. 

The Sixth Volume of the Continuation of the Hi: 
tory of Kur ype, by Sir Archibald Alison. 


Notes, of Robertson’s 


| Monarchs retired from Business, by Dr. Doran, 


vols, 


| England’s Greatness, by John Wade, post 8vo. 


Inspiration a Reality, by the Rev. J. B. Lowe, A.B. 


vols. 

A Volume of Poems, by Dr. Mackay, to be 
Under Green Leaves. 

A new volume of De Quincey’s Works, to contain 
the Opium Eater and Suspiria de Profundis; Rus- 
sia at the Time of the Coronation of Alexander 
Il., by John Murphy, Correspondent of the Dail; 
MN ws, 

Second Series of Ladies of the Reformation, by th 

Rey. James Anderson. 

Translation by J. W. Cole, edited by the Rev. 

J. B. Marsden, of M. Jules Simon’s work on Na- 

tural Religion. 

The Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria, by 
Green. 

The fourth and concluding volume of Lord 
Russell’s Correspondence of Fox. 

Egypt, its Climate, Character, and Resources as a 
Winter Residence, by A. H. Rhind. 

First Principles of Physiology and Pathology, and 
their Connection with other Branches of Science, 
by Dr. W. P. Alison. 

At the recent sale of a portion of Mr. Bentley's 
copyrights, Mrs. Gore’s novels were sold for £26 
each. 

A complete edition, in thirty-two volumes, of the 
works of Frederick the Great, is about to be pub- 
lished in Berlin. 


called 


Mrs. 


John 
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A Bohemian translation of Shakspeare, by Herr 
F. Maly, is now in course of publication at the ex- 
pense of the Royal Museum of Bohemia. 

Vast CoMMERCE.—The exports of British goods in 
1856 will amount to $500,000,000. Itis pleasant to 
be informed through the arithmetic of the Board of 
Trade that the value of British goods exported dur- 
ing the last month amounts to £10,660,000 against 


£8,866,000 in the corresponding month of last year | 


—an increase of nearly £2,000,000 in thirty-one 
days. In the ten months of the present year, the 
exports have amounted to £95,573,000, an excess of 
£17,000,000 over the ten months of last year, and 
of twelve millions and a half over the year preced- 
ing.—Huropean Times, Nov. 7. 


M, LAMARTINE occupies a small house, of modest 
appearance, in Paris. You enter by a glass gallery, 
a sort of verandah, which serves as an ante-cham- 
ber. Then you pass a dark chamber which conducts 
to the saloon. This saloon looks upon a handsome 
little garden, @ ? Anglaise, in the rear. The furni- 
ture is mostly antique, but yet simple; a sofa, a few 
Jauteuils, chairs, a large centre-table, two consoles 
filled with flowers. 

M. Lamartine writes in his bedroom on the second 
floor. In this room you see a bed, some flowers on 
the mantel-piece, a small table covered with books, 
two chairs, a fautewil d@ la Voltaire, and that is all. 
He gets up at six in the morning, as well in winter 
as insummer. Scarcely dressed, he installs himself 
in his fautewil, and commences his daily labor. He 
writes on his knees, his feet on the 
While he works, three or four greyhounds sleep or 
play at his side. 
breakfast, and the poet throws down his plume only 
to be resumed in his literary labor the following 
morning. 

M. Lamartine has written and published perhaps 
fifty volumes, and what will appear singular, he has 
not a single one of these volumes in his house. He 
gives away his own copies. Neither does he make 
much use of books of reference, for his memory is 
prodigious. If you ask him, for instance, in what 
year of Rome any of its noted heroes died, he will 
tell you on the instant. 


No man of celebrity of modern times has been | 
more inundated with laudatory poetry than M. La- | 


martine. “I know,” said he, one day, ‘the num- 


ber of cotemporaneous poets by the number of pieces 
of poetry they have addressed me.” France has more 
than ten thousand poets! 

Prices OF ScuLprure.—The best sculptors in 
Paris—such, for instance, as Baron Frigetty —re- 
ceive, on an average, four thousand dollars for sta- 
tues ten feet high. But the ablest sculptors in Italy 
receive much less than this sum. The sta.ues re- 
cently erected in Florence to the memory of the il- 
lustrious men of Tuscany, sixteen or eighteen in 
number, cost something over one thousand dollars 
each, most of them executed by men who rank 
higher in this department of art than Mr. Powers. 
It is not pretended that this sum adequately rewards 
their talents, but they accept such commissions to 
further the patriotic objects of their Government. 
Mr. Powers himself gives a guide by which to esti- 
mate the price of a single statue, in his several 
copies of the Greek slave, which he has sold at 
three thousand dollars each. Give his workmen an 
additional thousand dollars, and they will execute 
the slave ten feet high, the sculptor having no extra 
labor to perform. 
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fire-fender. | 


At noon the servant announces | 








[ January, 1857. 
New INSTRUMENT FOR SURVEYING.— An inge- 
niously constructed instrument has just been in- 
| vented, which will materially lessen the labor of 
land-surveying. Its operation is based on the fa- 
miliar trigonometrical principle that when the length 
of the base of a right-angled triangle is given, the 
adjacent angle formed by the hypothenuse serves t 
determine the length of the perpendicular, The in- 
strument comprises two telescopes, separated at spe- 
| cific distances on a table, one stationary relatively to 
the table, the other movable on a pivot in a lin 
| which forms a right angle to the stationary one, s 
| that it may be brought to bear upon the same point 
| Here, then, is the value of the apparatus—the mov- 
| able telescope has attached to it an index movin; 
over a graduated scale of distances on the tabk 
which upon being brought to the same point as th: 
stationary glass, indicates on the scale the distanc 
of the point. 


Tur Astor Library has received the very hand 
some and valuable present of a copy of “ The Put 
lications of the British Commissioners of Patents. 
The specifications make 137 volumes in royal octav« 
the drawings make 137 volumes in folio. There ar 
also 3 volumes of the Commissioner’s Journal, and 
20 volumes of Indices. 


MUNIFICENT Bequests TO HARVARD CoLLEGE.— 
We are gratified to learn that, by a provision of th 
will late Dr. Henry Wales, the library of 
Harvard College has, within the last month, becom: 
possessed of a collection of books, perhaps the most 
splendid that was .ever, at any one time, added to 
its stores. These volumes, about fourteen hundred 
in number, were, for the most part, purchased by 

| the testator while residing in Europe. They include 
| many specimens of magnificent typography, and are 
| almost all clothed in elegant bindings. The votaries 
| of Sanskrit, German and Italian literature will find 
among them many volumes equally costly and indi 
pensable. Most valuable of all are whicl 
bear upon the ancient language and poetry of Hin- 
dostan. Dr. Wales was himself a zealous student 
of Sanskrit, and the apparatus he had accumulated 
for the pursuit of that attractive, though here ne- 
| glected department of learning, leaves little to be de- 
sired. After the Indian, the Italian books are th 
most remarkable. Among them are the very n 

| merous editions of Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, and Boc 
caccio, and a considerable number of the finest pro- 
ductions of the Bodoni press—masterpieces of th: 
printer’s art—too well known to connoisseurs to re 
quire special notice. To these are to be added th: 
finest editions of the great modern writers of Ge 
many, and the most necessary volumes on th 
earlier poetry of that country, many Latin, Greek 
and Romaic books, and a few expensive illustrative 
works, like Canina’s Roman Edifices, and Ingh 
rami’s Etruscan Monuments. All these form, 
we have said, one of the richest collections ev 
added to the library, and a collection as remarkab! 
for practical usefulness as for beauty and finish. 

is intended that the whole set shall be kept to- 
gether, and placed in a conspicuous position in Gor 


Hall. 


of the 


those 


Some works in manuscript by Guicciardini hav: 
lately been discovered, including a Discourse on th 
| Republic of Florence and on the Government of th« 
Medicis, and Considerations on Machiavel’s work o1 
Livy’s Decades: it is intended to publish these. 



































